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PREFACE . 


My thanks are due to Constance Lady Coote for permission 
to make extracts from the family “story ”’ written by her, 
to which her brother drew my special attention. I am in 
debt to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who has allowed 
me to quote freely from his correspondence with Stewart 
Headlam. It is not easy to exaggerate the assistance 
Mr. Frederick Verinder has given me in the chapters con- 
cerned with Bethnal Green and the Guild of St. Matthew, 
and another generous helper has been Mr. Selwyn Image. 
The latter also and my friend Mr. William Hutcheon have 
spared time to read through the typescript of this biography. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has taken much trouble to see that my 
stories about him and his reminiscences of Headlam are in 
correct form, and lets me print one of his letters. Iam under 
obligations to Mr. Sidney Webb for a detailed statement as 
to Headlam’s association with the Fabian movement, 
and to Sir Robert Blair and several officials and ex-officials 
of the London County Council for their recollections of 
Headlam as educationist. My chapter on Headlam’s 
Shakespearean propaganda is based for the most part on 
data courteously supplied by Mr. Ben Greet and Mr. William 
Poel. 

And I have to thank Bishop C. J. Ridgeway, Canon 
Donaldson, Canon Swallow, the Rev. W. E. Moll, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. H. W. Hill, Mr. G. Munro Miller, Dr. Dearmer, 
the Rev. W. H. C. Malton, the Rev. J. G. Adderley, Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, Lady St. Helier, Mr. G. L. Bruce, Mr. A. A. Wace, 
Mrs. Symes, Mrs. Sarson, Lord Olivier, Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
the Rev. H. W. Hitchcock, Mr. Harold Hodge, Mr. Percy 
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A. Harris, M.P., and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, for interesting 
reminiscences, while Mr. Image, Mr. Poel, Mr. Munro 
Miller, the Rev. Paul Stacy, Mr. Adderley, and Mrs. Sarson 
have placed letters from Headlam at my disposal for 
quotation. I owe ideas to Mr. Bruce and Dr, Graham 
Wallas, and I have also to express my gratitude for 
matter forwarded by various London teachers. I ought 
to add that this book could hardly have been written but 
for the encouragement and help afforded by Miss M. L. 
Wooldridge. 

But after all it is to Stewart Headlam himself that I am 
most indebted. In conversations with me during 1917-1918 
and subsequently he covered most phases of his career, 
and notes of the talks were submitted to him and approved 
by him after long and careful study. These notes and 
certain fragments of memoirs which he wrote and left in my 
hands have supplied a kind of autobiographical kernel for 
my work; at the same time I have been able to draw upon 
large stores of correspondence, the most valuable being a 
series of letters and postcards, dating from the late ’seventies 
and early ’eighties, which Headlam addressed with faithful 
regularity to a fellow-curate who was for the time his greatest 
confidant. I hope, therefore, it may be possible for readers 
of the book, though it does not gloss over failings, to see its 
subject as he saw himself. 
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STEWART HEADLAM: A 
BIOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD AND THE FIRST SCHOOL 


STEWART DucKworTH HEADLAM was born at Wavertree 
near Liverpool on January 12, 1847. Both his father and 
his grandfather were underwriters in the neighbouring city. 
The grandfather must have become a sleeping partner in his 
firm at no very advanced age owing to ill-health; his son was 
still a young man at the time of his elder’s retirement and 
scarcely more when he died. It has been suggested to me 
as surprising that so fiery a nature as Stewart Headlam’s 
should have issued from the north of England, but heredity 
seems to explain well enough the emotional intensity which 
was the force behind most of the actions of his life. 
Passionateness and a determination to go their own in- 
dependent way are traits that apparently all these Headlams 
of three generations had in common, to which should be 
added a fervent faith in their religion. 

The grandfather, to judge by his son’s evidence, was some- 
what irritable under the scourge of sickness; “‘ his failings,”’ 
we are told, “were almost altogether those of temper; 
perhaps he was a little soured by worldly disappointments.” 
And what Stewart’s own father was in his earlier years 
I have been privileged to ascertain through diaries of his 
for the years 1829-1833 and 1839, still carefully preserved 
in his family. But since the mark of these diaries is to 
a certain extent self-depreciation their testimony needs 
handling with some caution. 

From this self-portraiture of Thomas Duckworth Headlam 
‘there emerges into view a man of conscientious, diffident, 
and rather morbidly introspective character, often dejected, 
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much given to insisting on his tendencies to indolence and 
“lethargy,” constantly lamenting his incapacity to live up to 
his intentions, but devout in his creed and greatly interested 
in current literature—thus Byron’s verse, Moore’s ‘‘ Life ” 
of that poet, and each new Waverley novel. A solitary 
allusion implies that he is an old Etonian; he is a passionate 
lover of his garden and of Nature generally; he is also re- 
vealed as an unsuccessful lover who has to meet the woman 
he adores as another man’s wife and takes the blow very 
bravely. 

I cannot resist quoting the following passage from his 
diaries: 


“Had I been more active in the morning, and more tem- 
perate in conversation with my father, I should have called 
this a pleasant and profitable day ; but in spite of my constant 
resolves, I find myself always exploding with him. I do not 
think it altogether my fault; a little more self-command on 
either part would suffice.”’ 


How often must Stewart Headlam have had similar 
thoughts about his own father, the writer of these words! 
Theirs were to be theological disputes, and it is significant 
that as Thomas Headlam’s diaries proceed he is to be 
found more and more preoccupied with theology. There are 
indications in them that some time before his marriage he 
proposed following his father’s example and quitting business 
for a life of rural seclusion, but this scheme he was compelled 
to give up for a while, and he had a small family around him 
before he could carry out his long-cherished resolve early in 
middle age. He must have been fairly successful, thought 
his elder son, to have done what he wished so soon, for “‘ ours 
was a very comfortable home.”’ 

The first home of this Headlam household was at Waver- 
tree. There were four children in the family, two girls and 
two boys, one sister having died before Stewart was born. 
Of the four the eldest was Dora, who somehow, apparently 
by over-walking, strained herself and developed curvature 
of the spine, to which she rapidly succumbed when she was 
between twenty and twenty-two years of age. Her death 
was a great trouble of Stewart’s Cambridge life, and was soon 
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followed by the death of his mother. Dora was broad- 
minded and liberal in her views, he declared. ‘‘ She did not, 
of course, kick over the family traces, but she emancipated 
herself in a way.”” Next came Constance, who married the 
late Rev. Sir Algernon Coote, and is the sole survivor of this 
group. Stewart was the third in the family, and after him 
came Alfred. 

Stewart Headlam can hardly have been more than seven 
years old when his family moved from Wavertree to Ventnor. 
The mother’s health seemed to be failing, and her doctor 
ordered her south. The change was regarded as little short 
of a catastrophe by the junior members of the household. 

From a family chronicle extant in manuscript I have 
found it possible to gain a good idea of the atmosphere of 
the home at Wavertree. The house, which the children left 
with so much regret, may not have been situated in a par- 
ticularly picturesque neighbourhood. How should it have 
been, so near Liverpool, on the “‘ Lancashire plain’’? But 
there were meadows adjacent and woods, and the sea not 
too hopelessly distant, and it had its walnut-trees and its 
“shaded and sunny walks,” its shrubbery and its lawns, 
which could serve as playground for the youngsters and could 
be converted to fairyland by their fancy. And always at 
certain times fairy uncles and aunts were within hail to give 
them presents or offer them holiday treats. 

In this history may be seen “‘ Papa, hurrying across the 
lawn going to his lessons,” or, in other words, going to busi- 
ness, while “‘ Mama ”’ figures as a gracious presence, though 
there is talk of her “long and frequent illnesses.’”’ They 
were a consistently religious pair, but they seem to have 
believed in their children having a good time. The record 
is full of birthday jollifications and Christmas parties, in 
preparing for which the young people were given a free hand. 
There were, of course, Bible lessons over which the mother, 
when she was well, usually presided, but discipline appears 
to have been the reverse of stern. The record of which I 
speak is well stocked with stories of the sort of scrapes 
that sound, healthy, normal children always indulge in, 
girls no less than boys as in this case, and I read nothing of 
punishments. 
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One pretty little touch deserves mention in any account 
of this household—a custom of the children themselves for 
which the parents seem to have had no responsibility. 
Before they went to bed, Stewart and his sisters—and when 
he grew older the younger boy also—made a point of saying 
.. each one in turn and afterwards all together, “‘ Forgive and 
Forget,’’ and then each one separately and afterwards all 
of them together would say ‘“‘ Yes.” A nurse apparently 
suggested the practice so that squabbles should be reconciled 
at the end of the day, on the basis of the text, ‘‘ Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.”’ The significance of the thing, 
which perhaps I labour too much, is that the children main- 
tained the ceremony themselves without parental urging, 
and carried it through very seriously. Sometimes there 
would be reluctance of one, but that one rarely held out. 
Thus I have come across a story of Stewart which tells how, 
irritated by a practical joke played on him, he showed 
resentment for a while, but afterwards in bed, when visited 
by the rest, made with a choked sob his contribution to the 
final ceremony of the day. 

The glimpses we get of him, however, are not numerous. 
In the midst of a nursery revolt caused by the tyranny of a 
housemaid, when he is taken upstairs by the elder pair of 
children who seek the attic and lock the door by way of 
demonstration, Stewart, a little perturbed at four years of 
age, “‘ crept under the bed.”” At another point in the family 
history we meet with the entry: ‘“‘ Poor Stew! In these 
days ’’ (at the same mature age of four) ‘his tears were 
always very near the surface.” This trick of tears, by no 
means so rare in boys as boys pretend, lasted with him for 
sometime. Thus a candid critic of his childhood says of him, 
“Up to the age of five or six, if his feelings were hurt or he 
were crossed, he would burst into tears and make a dive 
under the table. Even at Wadhurst, where he must have 
been nine years of age before he became a pupil of Dean 
Wace’s father, the then Miss Wace well remembers how, 
when things went wrong with Stewart, he would kneel by her 
side and drop his head in her lap to cry.” 

I am not at all troubled by the exhibitions of sensibility 
or timidity here recorded, knowing the man the boy was to 
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become and his strenuous virility; nor can they have out- 
lasted his stay at his first school, for whatever criticisms 
may have been passed on him at Eton—and one or two 
will be quoted later—no one ever dubbed Stewart Headlam 
a milk-sop. 

I seem to see him as a tiny lad—grave-eyed, pensive, a 
little aloof from the rest, separated slightly, because they were 
girls, from the two elder children, who would have their own 
secrets and confidences, feeling naturally much superior to 
his baby brother, willing enough to join in a general romp, ~ 
but quite content to make his own amusements and 
diversions. 

The sojourn of the Headlams in the Isle of Wight was not 
prolonged beyond a twelve-month, and they then continued 
their migrations, stopping for a few months in the Surbiton 
district and next at Marlow before settling down permanently 
at Tunbridge Wells, where the children could feel that they 
had once more a home to which it was possible to give out 
their hearts. Mrs. Headlam, for whose sake the many 
flittings were made, behaved very sensibly about them to 
the young people. She did not believe in keeping children 
in suspense—she thought it unsettled them—and so as soon 
as ever it was decided to leave the Liverpool district she 
gathered her flock round her and explained the reasons for 
the change. 

It is time now to turn to her son Stewart’s own account 
of his childhood and recollections of his parents, and I shall 
let him speak for a while without interruption. 

“‘ My mother,” he told me, “ had a beautiful singing voice; 
gradually, I think, she came to the opinion that my father 
was too much inclined to controversy and tried to remedy 
this for us. My father, whose views were of a pronounced 
Evangelical sort, devoted more and more time to thought 
and conversation on the doctrines of his school, and since 
one of my uncles, his brother, who had been a curate in 
Liverpool, was a High Churchman of the old Oxford type, 
they had much argument together on his frequent visits. 
They talked in front of us children, so that I gained an early 
insight into the theories of High Church and Low Church, 
and the experience of these controversies, in which local 
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friends took part, prepared me for the teaching of that great 
reconciler, Frederick Maurice. 

“It is to my mother that I owe, I imagine, my first reli- 
gious teaching; she got me to learn, one holiday, St. James’s 
‘Epistle’ and a good deal of ‘Proverbs.’ My father, of 
course, also instructed us. It was Bible teaching, all Bible 
teaching. I learnt my Catechism, but no weight was attached 
to that. Our home atmosphere was Evangelical, and we 
had Evangelical surroundings. Close to our Wavertree 
home lived the famous divine, Dr. McNeill. I remember 
him with his splendid white beard paying visits to us in our 
nursery when we children were in bed. And my father had 
other clerical friends of the same type. 

“‘ But it must not be supposed that we lacked amusements. 
If Sunday was a day to be kept severely, if we were forbidden 
cards and theatres, my father was a great hand at charades, © 
was very fond of poetry, which he read to us, and he also 
gave us Shakespeare readings ; in them his fine voice was very 
effective. Dinner parties were the fashion then. I can recall 
how we youngsters stood on the stairs peeping over the 
balusters at the guests on some of these occasions and 
listening to the talk of our elders. Now and then, as 
a treat, we must have been permitted to come down for 
dessert. 

“‘ Later on, at Tunbridge Wells, dinner parties were varied 
by Shakespeare readings to which friends were invited. I 
think I must trace some of my own enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare to my father’s example. We were encouraged to read 
the plays ourselves, of course in a Bowdlerised edition, but 
really that edition covered a lot of ground. We were allowed 
also to go to public readings, such as Brandram’s, at which 
sometimes a whole play would be done, and I should add that 
when the German Reeds came on tour we saw their enter- 
tainments. From the home point of view theirs was not a 
theatrical show. 

“We got plenty of walks at Wavertree. On my elder 
sister’s birthday, which fell on May 2z1, my father always 
made the day a holiday and took us out with him into the 
country. I associate these birthdays with lilac and laburnum 
in full bloom. We had a great-aunt and a great-uncle, too, 
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whom we visited at holiday times. And my maternal 
grandmother paid us visits. I look back on her and her 
youngest daughter, Mélanie, as liberating influences. My 
grandmother it was who, when one of my sisters was staying 
with her in town, asked to take her to a theatre and was for- 
bidden to do so by my father. At Ventnor there were other 
relaxations; in walks with my father I shared his interest 
in botany and geology.” 

It will be noticed that the son dwells on his father’s 
liking for religious controversy. I am assured that Thomas 
Headlam, when settled at Tunbridge Wells, used to waylay 
an old-fashioned High Church clergyman on the Common 
for the express purpose of arguing with him about Baptismal 
Regeneration. Another story I have of him belongs to 
a later date and affects more particularly his younger son, 
Alfred. For this Mr. H. W. Hill, formerly Secretary of the 
English Church Union, is my authority. Mr. Hill, at the 
beginning of the ’seventies, was honorary sacristan of a 
Mission Church (St. Stephen’s) built in the St. James’s 
parish of Tunbridge Wells. This church was conducted 
on what for the times were advanced lines, and Alfred 
was fond of slipping away to its services on Sunday even-. 
ings. Soon he and the clergyman became friends, and when 
one Ascension Day the latter arranged for an outing on the 
Medway, Alfred was asked to join. He thought he ought 
to seek his father’s permission. When he did so the old man 
replied with some anger, “‘ Yes, go—and be an acolyte.” 

I do not wish to exaggerate either the irritability or the 
argumentativeness of Thomas Headlam, though in his diaries 
there are confessions as to the one trait, and signs of growth 
of the other, and we shall see them active later on in debates 
with his elder son. The truth of the matter seems to be that, 
having arrived at what he believed to be-firm ground in 
religion, and thereby peace of mind, only after much distress 
of spirit, he was impatient of any opposition directed against 
his hard-won position, and challenged it somewhat vehe- 
mently. But there is every evidence that he was a kind 
father and possessed in essentials an amiable nature.* 

* See a later comment of Stewart Headlam on his father recorded 
in Chapter IV., p. 32. 
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And here I gladly insert some all too brief reminiscences 
of Dr, C. J. Ridgeway, former Bishop of Chichester, whose 
father, the Rev. Joseph Ridgeway, was Vicar of Christ Church, 
Tunbridge Wells, during the time the Headlams were estab- 
lished in their house in the Camden Park district, which they 
called in remembrance of their first- home ‘“ Wavertree.” 
He recalls Stewart Headlam as a boy, then at Eton—‘‘a 
very nice boy, nicely brought up,” is his description of him— 
and knew the family well. 

Bishop Ridgeway is anxious that I should not convey the 
impression that the Headlam household, though Evangelical 
in its theology, as indeed was the Ridgeway household, was 
narrow in its outlook. He can remember parties at 
‘Wavertree’? at which the charades mentioned above — 
were performed, and he points out that for those days, and 
in such an Evangelical atmosphere, entertainments of sucha | 
character were really a sign of breadth of view. The fact ~ 
that there were young children in the ‘‘ Wavertree ’’ home 
no doubt helped to secure these amenities, and he recollects 
the Headlams as being very kind to his own family with its 
houseful of children. Far from deeming Stewart Headlam’s 
father severe, he recalls him as a “jolly old man who was 
very lovable,” while the mother he remembers as being 
- capable in the home and as having the more brains of the 
two parents. 

At this point I must go back to the family chronicle and 
make a final quotation from its pages. It shows Stewart 
asserting himself rather quaintly. Here it is: 


“Mama and Papa were also looking out for something 
more important than our winter habitation—and that was 
a school for Stewart. They had come to this decision before 
we left Ventnor, where his lessons with Miss had been , 
nothing but a succession of ‘scenes,’ and where, on one 
occasion, after Mama had been speaking to him seriously, 
he let out the secret of his obduracy by declaring that he 
wouldn’t “be taught by a woman.’ After this Mama’s 
mind was made up that it was high time for him to go to 
school. Papa was at first more doubtful, he thought Stewart 
far too timid and sensitive ever to get on among other boys 
but Mama thought this just the reason why school would be 
good for him, for she thought his timidity was only on the 
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surface, and that there was plenty of firmness and indepen- 
dence underneath.” 


Both father and mother were right in their different ways, 
and it is pleasing to note that Thomas Headlam recognised 
features in his son which resembled his own when he was 
younger. But the mother had the longer views, as her boy’s 
career was to show. ‘“‘I am very glad,’ said Stewart, 
speaking of this decision, “‘ that my mother had her way.” 

Stewart Headlam was nine years of age when his parents 
found him a school. It was at Wadhurst, a few miles south 
of Tunbridge Wells, and was conducted by the late Rev. R. H. 
Wace, who, besides being the father of a Dean of Canter- 
bury, had several sons who distinguished themselves in 
the Indian Army and Civil Service. Generally there were 
about a dozen pupils at this school, sons of well-to-do parents. 
The pupil I am concerned with declared,,“‘ I spent four years 
at Wadhurst. I owe much to that school and its head-master, 
and I owe very much to his daughter, Mary Wace. She was 
perhaps nineteen on my coming to the school, and exercised 
a very good influence on me. The birch was used at this 
school, but I came in for none of it, any more than at Eton. 
I am not sure that that does not point to a fault and argue. 
lack of enterprise on my part.” : 

A contemporary of Headlam’s at Wadhurst, and of his 
brother Alfred also, I fancy, was the Rev. H. W. Hitchcock, 
of Willoughby Hall, Ancaster. Stewart he remembers 
well, and believes to have been “‘ rather short for his age, 
somewhat solid or stumpy in figure.”” The elder Headlam 
lad reached Wadhurst in 1856, Alfred probably a year Jater. 
Mr. Wace had a large family of nine sons and three daughters, 
some of them almost babies at this time, and Mr. Hitchcock, 
then head boy, recollects getting into trouble through re- 
marking of one of the Headlam brothers,. on his arrival, 
that he was small enough to be sent to the nursery. 

A great friend of Stewart’s at Wadhurst was Mr. Alfred 
A. Wace, one of the head-master’s sons; indeed, he often 
stayed at “‘ Wavertree ”’ in the holidays. Writing of these 
far-off times. he says, ‘‘ Perhaps my twenty-five years’ 
service in the I.C.S., during which period I rarely met him, 
has dimmed my memory, so that I cannot recall any marked 
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trait in his character or conduct as a boy which would have 
led me to think he would develop the very independent and 
courageous line he took when in Orders. After I left India 
I saw him occasionally, and he was as faithful a friend as ever. 
I was touched by his writing from his sickbed in the last year 
of his life his congratulations on my having written a little 
‘History of Wadhurst,’ and in his letter he wrote warmly 
and gratefully of my father’s early training.” 

In an unpublished and unfinished little memoir of Stewart 
Headlam’s I read: ‘“‘ There was plenty of riding, walking, 
bathing at Wadhurst. It is appalling to me to remember 
that while I was there—and I left at thirteen—I used to go on 
Sunday to teach a class at the village school.” 

Stewart Headlam kept up associations with his old school- — 
master, and long afterwards, when Mr. Wace was on his 
deathbed and his former pupil went to see him, he assured 
him, so Headlam told me, “I should like you to know, 
Stewart, that I have never believed all those horrid tales 
which people have said against you.’ The words were 
generous and the hearer treasured them in his heart. If he 
was up in arms immediately against harsh criticism he never 
forgot a kindness. 


CHAPTER II 
ETON (1860-1865) 


It was one of the paradoxes of Stewart Headlam’s character, 
one of the things which made him so delightfully human, 
that he, the democrat and Socialist, or at any rate Christian 
Socialist, should have had so warm an affection for Eton 
and should have ascribed to it, in respect of his own career, 
what he called a “liberating influence.” He used this 
phrase to me in more than one connection, but he was 
emphatic in applying it to Eton. He went there at the age 
of thirteen and remained for nearly five years. 

The courteous librarian of the College, Mr. Henry Broad- 
bent, has looked up the dates for me in the ‘‘ Eton College 
Register.” The note on Headlam, apart from superfluous 
matter, runs as follows: 


“ HEADLAM [J.L.J.J—Rev. Stewart Duckworth, 18603-18652.” 


Which means that the pupil was in the Rev. J. L. Joynes’s 
house and was at Eton from September, 1860, to July, 1865. 

What this particular Eton boy was like, how his school 
affected him, are questions on which I have not been able to 
obtain very much light from his contemporaries. One point 
is certain. He loved Eton, its old buildings, its situation, 
its river, the opportunities it gave him for personal happiness, 
even its ‘‘tone’”’ and traditions, as long as he lived. But 
as to how he showed himself to other boys and what particu- 
lar turn the place gave to his character I have to rely mainly 
on Headlam himself.. 

Lord Rosebery was at Eton with him, and one of Headlam’s 
friends can remember a time when, coming home from a 
holiday, he reported having met the ex-Premier on board 
the Cross-Channel boat, and having had a long talk with 
him about Eton days. Eton contemporaries whom he 
counted among his intimate associates were Sir Martin 

II 
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Gosselin, the diplomat, Sir Edward S. Hope, K.C.B. (styled 
by him “‘ Blackie Hope”’), and W. E. Norris, the novelist. 
Canon C. D. Lawrence, of Bealings, Woodbridge, who was 
in the same ‘“‘house”’ as Headlam, states that ‘‘ he was 
decidedly reserved and scarcely joined himself to any group. 
Probably he was even then meditating upon subjects of 
social reform into which he threw himself later.” Sir West 
Ridgeway saw something of Stewart Headlam at Tunbridge 
Wells during school holidays, when the boys of his own and 
the Headlam family occasionally met. ‘‘ As I was devoted 
to games,” he says, ‘‘ and, as well as I can remember, he did 
not care about them, we were never pals. “Moreover, I left 
for India in 1864 and did not meet him again. My re- . 
collection of him is that of a serious, steady, honest boy, 

with great confidence in his then immature opinions, but 

he was respected.” 

What young Stewart’s opinions were at this time Sir 
West Ridgeway does not underline as does Canon Lawrence. 
But I ought to add that a member of his family recalls 
that already at Eton Headlam held ultra-democratic, if not 
Socialist, views. 

A story, the authenticity of which seems beyond cavil, 
may perhaps be thought to illustrate the way in which this 
boy held his own at his school. Here it is: 

Two Eton boys out for a walk saw Stewart approaching 
them from a distance. ‘‘ Here comes Headlam,”’ said one of 
these school-fellows of his to the other; “‘ and if you were to 
tell him that there was a brick wall round the corner he would 
prove to you that there isn’t.” 

Evidently that lad had had the worst of an argument with. 
the subject of his criticism. | I am also told that Headlam’s — 
father said of him as a boy, “‘ Stewart talks and argues well, 


© but the worst of him in argument is that he is less keen on 


finding out the truth than in demolishing you as his 
opponent.”’ The same sort of comment is applicable here; . 
everything turns on what either party to the argument con- 
sidered the truth. 

With regard to Stewart Headlam’s supposed distaste for 
games, Sir West Ridgeway, if he will pardon me for saying so, 
must have been under a misapprehension. Headlam told 
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me distinctly that he played cricket and football at Eton 
—‘‘ in a moderate, undistinguished way ’’—and ran with the 
Beagles. He was never high up in sport, any more than in 
school, he declared. Thus he was never in ‘“‘ Pop,” but he 
was in his House Eleven. And it was at football that he got 
his nickname of ‘‘ Stool.’’ Alfred Lubbock was responsible 
for the sobriquet. The two boys were playing on opposite 
sides, and Headlam stood up to Lubbock, big fellow though 
he was, and Lubbock said, as the younger lad bent over to 
reach after the ball, ‘‘ Get out of my way, you old stool.” 
The name stuck. 

Not that Headlam avoided work at Eton. ‘‘ Many people 
talk,” he remarked, “‘ as if Eton were an idle place in which 
boys do no work. My experience is not that. I never found 
any dead set made against men who read hard. Of course,” 
added he, “‘ the conversation turned largely on sport and 
records: Everyone read ‘Bell’s Life’ and took a keen 
interest in prize-fights. And there was also bathing.” 

“‘T have known few pleasures,” said Headlam, “to beat 
those early Sunday morning bathes we had, with the sun 
gleaming on the river, the wild roses in bloom, and just the 
least mist on the meadows. They had no little to do with 
making Eton a delight. Somehow I seem to have had a 
much better time there, to have felt freer as well as happier, 
than I ever did at Cambridge, the reason being, I think, that 
there was more equality at Eton. We were all equals and 
did not bother about who So-and-So’s father was. People 
talk of Eton and snobbishness in the same breath. I re- 
member no snobbishness there. Lorne, for instance, was 
there in my time, but we did not trouble about his rank.” 

Stewart Headlam could recall little naughtinesses at 
Eton—thus calling at a famous inn where his party feasted 
on duck and green peas or getting in a bottle of Bass one 
night. And he also remembered gratefully the music pro- 
vided in the College chapel—numbers from the best-known 
oratorios rendered occasionally by the choir of St. George’s, 
Windsor. “I know,” he remarked to me, “ that such music 
has been sniffed at, but what we heard had a great influence 
over many of us.” 

Then, too, religion had its place in the lives of the boys 
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of that era, “ notwithstanding,” as he said, ‘‘ the common 
idea that Eton boys in my time were brought up in a Pagan 
atmosphere.”’ It was at Eton, Headlam assured me, that 
he started going to early Communion—not at the chapel, 
but at one of the churches of the town. He could remember 
Canon V. S. S. Coles, though the latter does not think he 
had any acquaintance with Headlam at the time, starting 
a Guild of Our Blessed Lady at Eton, which had for its 
object insistence on the sacraments and the sacramental side 
of the Church. 

Lord Halifax had left Eton several years before Headlam 
went there, but Mr. Hill recollects that at a meeting on 
“ Reunion ”’ held by the Guild of St. Matthew at Sion College 
about 1896, with Lord Halifax as chief speaker and Stewart 
Headlam in the chair, the chairman spoke then of the great 
traditions that Charles Wood (otherwise Lord Halifax) had 
left behind him at the school in the way of sound Church 
principles, and of how helpful these were to him at Eton when 
he was “ groping for better things.” Not that Headlam can 
have been too much of a “ pi” man at Eton, for he quoted 
with relish to me the nickname of the “ tub-thumpers ” 
applied to two very earnest boys who were contemporaries 
of his and whose identity I need not disclose. His own fag 
at Eton was Craufurd Tait, son of the Archbishop. 

““ My Eton friends,” he declared, ‘‘ were numerous and of 
various types, and we talked on every sort of subject. With 
some of them afterwards at Cambridge I could not keep up 
close friendship because they hunted, and I could not afford 
to hunt with them. I am afraid, however, that later on, 
when I was at Bethnal Green, I dropped most of my Eton 
friends, or they dropped me.” If he talked much at Eton he 
also found time to read poetry. Thus he devoured Tenny- 
son’s works as they came out, and read through the whole of 
Byron. In respect of Byron it was a case of like father, like 
son, and Thomas Headlam raised no objection to Stewart’s 
following his example and displaying similar enthusiasm 
for the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Byron, the son insisted 
to me, had a broadening effect on his mind. 

“ My mind at Eton, however,” he added, ‘‘ was indebted 
for most of its broadening to William Johnson, afterwards 
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William Cory, author of ‘Ionica.’ In the middle of class 
he would ask, ‘ Headlam, have you read the “ Cloister and 
the Hearth”? If you answered ‘ No,’ he would say, ‘ Read 
it ’; if ‘ Yes,’ he would urge, ‘ Read it again.’ His division, 
of course, was classical, as were all at Eton, but I re- 
member best his history lessons. We used to write papers 
for him on history, and I can recall his saying on an occasion 
to one of the Lytteltons,* ‘ Look here, Lyttelton, this won’t 
do. Here’s Headlam, who is as stupid as an owl, sending up 
a better history paper than you.’ You will see the opinion 
he had of me. I admit there was one thing in which I was 
always stupid—mathematics. 

“Johnson was certainly stimulating—made one think 
and read. He it was, report goes, who set himself deliber- 
ately in my time to coach Lord Rosebery for the position 
of future Prime Minister. They were all sure he was going 
to be that. There was no anticipation at Eton of my ever 
becoming Prime Minister, but my father was quite right 
when, speaking after I had left Cambridge of certain ten- 
dencies of mine he deplored, he insisted, ‘ Yes, but all this 
began with William Johnson.’ ”’ 

Headlam also confessed obligations to J. L. Joynes,. his 
house-master, and E. D. Stone, with whom he kept up corre- 
spondence. The head-masters of his time were Goodford and 
Balston. 

It is possible now to frame some sort of picture of Stewart 
Headlam, the Etonian. I imagine him not averse from his 
own company, especially if there was a book handy, talka- 
tive and eager to explain himself amongst his friends, but 
keeping up a certain reserve with others, healthily interested 
in sport, but not a slave to athletics, forced by his master 
to think and thinking hard, if rather slowly, retentive to an 
exceptional degree of what he had once learned and mastered, 
more religious-minded than most boys of his age, and some- 
how, from somewhere—I think it was from William Johnson, 
who was a friend of Maurice and Kingsley—developing 
advanced political opinions. In other words, a boy of rather 
unusual stamp, already cultivating independence, serious in 

* This must have been Arthur Lyttelton, afterwards Bishop of 
Southampton, who died in 1903. 
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his bent, and no doubt also a little opinionated. His family 
possess a photograph taken of him at Eton. Boys’ photo- 
graphs are often deceptive, but there is an air of gravity 
and confidence, almost of maturity, in this picture that seems 
natural to the boy and not assumed. The mouth is com- 
pressed, but has not yet become tightly closed; already there 
are signs of strong will-power in it. The eyes that were 
to grow so kind have an almost haughty look. There is 
character all over the face. 

His leave-taking of Eton was a great sorrow to Headlam. 
Just before his last term ended at the College where he had 
experienced so much happiness, he took a relative out in a 
boat on the river, and speaking of his dearest school-chum, 
said to her, “Isn’t it a melancholy thing that I may 
never set eyes on him again—except, perhaps,”’ he added 
whimsically, “‘ just getting into a hansom !” 

Stewart Headlam never forgot Eton. There must have 
been scores of teachers and thousands of school-children to 
whom he talked lovingly about his old school. And it always 
jumped into his mind when he was feeling cheerful and at 
ease. I remember one evening at St. Margaret’s in 1918, 
when the war was nearing its last stage and the sense of his 
own “‘ uselessness ’’ was no longer preying upon him, catching 
him in the jolliest mood of reminiscence. Eton was in his 
thoughts, and amid other recollections to which he gave voice 
he recited with tremendous verve a stanza from a school-song 
that came back to him after many years. It went like this: 


** To-morrow’s the fair, 
And I shall be there, 
Filling my belly 
With red-currant jelly, 
And stuffing my guts 
With gingerbread nuts.” 


To the more audacious words he lent a characteristic em- 
phasis. 

Six months earlier he had been reading Mr. Alec Waugh’s 
school story, ““ The Loom of Youth,” and I received one of 
his brief postcard notes on the subject. ‘‘ The end of 
“Loom,’”’ he wrote, “reveals something better than the 
beginning. But pray remember that at Eton we had none 
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of these swanking Prefects with their vulgar canes—all 
punishment was given by the Head with a birch; we had ~ 
no such atrocity as Games Master, and we did not habitually 
use foul language.” 

By way of conclusion to this chapter I propose quoting 
a story about Headlam and Eton which I owe to the memory 
of Mr. Selwyn Image. ‘‘I remember at one time,” writes 
Mr. Image, “‘ Headlam’s undertaking to conduct a party 
of the St. Edmund’s Guild,* on the occasion of their summer 
outing, over Eton, and the intimate pride with which he 
acted as cicerone. At the end of the afternoon he drew me 
aside and said, ‘ As soon as these good folk are gone I want 
you to remain behind so that we may stroll and sit down 
by the river.’ So to the river in due course we two went, 
and presently, taking up his position at a knotty bend in it, 
‘We'll stop here,’ he said; ‘in a minute or two we shall see 
a boat come round—watch it.’ Sure enough so it was, and 
as the Four skilfully manipulated the turn, just as they got 
up to us, they easied, and one of the boys, staring up at us, 
said to his companions, loudly enough to be heard, ‘ I wonder 
who on earth those two old buffers are!’ As neither of us 
at the time was more than a year or two over fifty, the not too 
flattering humour of the remark tickled Headlam keenly, 
and certainly once—I fancy more than once—I have heard 
him retail the incident with delightful gusto in an after- 
dinner speech.” 


* A guild of teachers founded, as Canon Swallow explains in a later 
chapter (Chapter XVI.), by Father Hogg with Stewart Headlam’s 
assistance. 


CHAPTER III 
MAURICE AND THE ANTIDOTES THAT FAILED 


CAMBRIDGE fell flat after Eton, so far as Stewart Headlam 
was concerned; it left on his memory no such pleasant im- 
pressions. Perhaps his living outside college at Trinity may 
have had something to do with his feeling less happy there. 
His rooms in Silver Street were some distance from the centre 
of the town, and a man who does not live “ inside ’’ and cannot 
run in and out of other men’s rooms at his pleasure scarcely 
gets the full advantage of the University atmosphere. 
Headlam played football keenly at Cambridge, and I have 
in his handwriting a goodly list of Cambridge friends, so that 
he cannot have been left too much alone. To a generation 
later than his the list would tell little, but among the names 
of persons whom he knew at the University he mentioned 
“ Balfour, Colvin, Fitzmaurice, and A. J. Butler.” 

The Master of Trinity, who has kindly looked up the college 
books for me, finds that Headlam commenced residence in 
October, 1865, and resided continuously until the Faster 
Term of 1868, keeping nine terms in all. He took the B.A. 
degree on April 2, 1869. He had not been long at Cambridge 
when he met with a bereavement. He came home during 
an early vacation to find his elder sister, Dora, dying. ‘‘ She 
was absolutely clear, though very weak,”’ Says my informant, 
“when Stewart went into her room to see her. As he came 
out his other sister met him and remarked with reference to 
Dora’s approaching death, ‘ She is quite happy, you see, 
perfectly happy.’ ‘Oh, it’s beautiful,’ he answered, ‘ quite 
beautiful! How awful to die out of Christ !’ ” Such lan- 
guage was no doubt that of his home. 

At Cambridge Headlam’s old trouble with mathematics 
stood in his light. He had the greatest difficulty in getting 
through the preliminary examination required of all under- 
graduates preparing to take honours. He failed right up to 
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his very last chance and then only just scraped through. 
He always ascribed to William Johnson and to Maurice the 
fact that he got a place in the Classical Tripos—the second 
lowest place.* ‘It was because I had read Maurice and 
heard him lecture on Plato,” he told me, ‘‘ that I was able to 
answer a question calling for a defence of Socrates. I just 
put down his views there and then from memory. And in 
Greek translation we had the passage about Heraclitus 
which William Johnson had translated into verse. That 
I knew by heart, and my answer, a direct quotation plumped 
down without change, must have got me some marks.”’ 
Maurice—Frederick Denison Maurice—was to be the great 
influence in Headlam’s life; Cambridge, in fact, as he recalled 
it, meant Maurice and little more. Johnson was helpful 
to him there as at Eton, having fine rooms, as a Fellow, at 
King’s and coming up occasionally. Once or twice on these 
occasions he sent for his former protégé. But Maurice 
opened out a new world to Headlam, relieved him of a night- 
mare, And the young undergraduate was evidently looking 
for a hero to worship as well as seeking an anchorage for his 
faith. Maurice was a leader of men, there is no doubt as to 
that, but he was a leader who had incurred reproach and 
suffered persecution. If Cambridge University had made 
him in 1860 its Professor of Moral Philosophy, King’s 
College, London, seven years before, had deprived him of 
various chairs and lectureships on grounds of heterodoxy. 
Here was hardly the type that any calculating or cool- 
headed youngster, with an eye to success, would have hit 
upon as his spiritual guide. But there was a fatal, or rather 
noble, instinct in Headlam which drew him instantly to the 
side of any victim of oppression or censoriousness; throughout 
his life he was a Quixote prompt to take fire at the least 
suspicion of injustice. Maurice’s past record—and he must 
have known of it from talk at “‘ Wavertree ’’—was exactly 
what would appeal to so chivalrous a temper as his. 
Moreover, Maurice met a need in the lad’s soul. If I know 
anything of the spiritual side of Stewart Headlam there was 
only one problem which caused him grave distress of mind 
* Headlam’s name figures last but one in the Third Class of the 
Classical Tripos List of 1869. 
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and might have made shipwreck of his faith. Most of the 
doubts that troubled so many of his generation and the 
decade that followed left him unscathed, largely, I am in- 
clined to think, because of early home training. But hell, 
or the popular notion of hell, weighed on him like a dream 
of horror. Maurice brought him emancipation, and his 
gratitude to him—on that account alone—is not easily 
exaggerated. Years afterwards he was to say in a lecture 
to the Fabian Society: 

‘You, ladies and gentlemen, probably do not know what 
it is to have been delivered in the world of thought, emotion, 
imagination, from the belief that a large proportion of the 
human race are doomed to endless misery. You are free- 
born—mainly through Maurice’s work and courage. For 
myself I say that at a great price I obtained this freedom.” 


“It was his theology,’’ Headlam told me, “‘ which drew 
me to Maurice at first. He believed in the old term of 
theology, and disliked any substitution for it of the word 
religion. It is easy to imagine what good news his teaching 
as to eternal life and eternal punishment was to such of us 
as had been terrified by the reiteration of the doctrine that 
half the world or more was condemned to future torment. 

“Here I ought to correct a possible misapprehension in 
regard to what I have said about my home and its religious 
atmosphere. I do not think I must say that I was ever 
taught this doctrine. I heard it at other houses we visited 
and from the clergy we knew. My dear mother, I feel sure, 
never believed in it. And if it was spoken of at home it was 
spoken of in the course of the arguments my father had with 
his visitors. Maurice, however, in that respect and others 
certainly acted as a liberator to our young minds. 

“Not that his teaching as to eternal life was the most 
important part of his teaching. That was the Fatherhood 
of God, with, as its corollary, the eternal Sonship of Christ 
and consequently the Brotherhood of Man. It was from the 
doctrines of the Incarnation—God made Man—and the 
Atonement—Man reconciled to God, made at one with God 
by the sacrifice of the Son—that he derived what unifies his 
social teaching. 

“ Maurice sometimes called himself a Puritan and in some 
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ways, thus in so far as he was not able, as Kingsley was, to 
enter into some innocent human enjoyments, he was a 
Puritan, though he was at the same time in the truest sense 
of the word asacramentarian. He was that—I mean a sacra- 
mentarian—though he hated all such labels as High Church 
and Broad Church, and refused to have them applied to him- 
self. But if he was personally a Puritan his social teaching 
was the reverse of Puritanical, and I have followed it. 
People have talked of my fads and complained that I was 
interested in such a variety of disconnected things—Brad- 
laugh and the stage and education and what not—but 
here is the connection, here is what harmonises and unifies 
them all, and is the cause of them all. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation is their warrant. The articles of our constitu- 
tion of the Guild of St. Matthew make all that clear. In 
certain directions I may have gone—have gone—further than 
Maurice went in his day—thus in my devotion to the service 
of the Sacrament of the Altar—though not further, perhaps, 
than he would have gone had he been alive to-day.” 

Maurice’s professorial lectures do not seem to have been 
very well attended. ‘‘ At Cambridge in my time,” said 
Headlam in his Fabian paper on ‘‘ Maurice and Kingsley,’’. 
from which I have already quoted, ‘‘ while not a dozen men 
attended Maurice’s lectures on moral and metaphysical 
philosophy, all the horsey men used to crowd into Kingsley’s 
lecture on history.”’ Maurice’s hearers were at liberty to go 
to his rooms in the evenings to read Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics ”’ 
with him. The Professor made the offer in his lecture- 
room, and Headlam was among those who accepted. He also 
remembered being at one of Maurice’s ‘“‘ At Homes,’’ where 
Kingsley was present. But he never had any really private 
talks with the god of his idolatry. ‘‘ Maurice was shy with 
us,’ said his most loyal pupil, ‘and very shy of trying 
deliberately to use personal influence, of acting as Providence 
to others. He confined his influence to public lectures, 
readings to a class, sermons, and books.”’ 

In the early ’seventies, after Stewart Headlam had been 
ordained and was filling his first curacy, Maurice preached at 
the Drury Lane church which he served. Afterwards the 
curate walked some distance with the preacher and so had 
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first speech with Maurice since he had left Cambridge- 
Cannot we realise how the young man’s heart burned within 
him as he moved beside the man who had given him inspira- 
tion and hope? Cannot we imagine how the theologian 
and saint, so fearful of giving a push to other persons’ 
opinions, eyed with foreboding this ardent disciple of his— 
this Son of Thunder—and felt troubled as he thought of the 
trials lying ahead for a spirit so dogged as his and so con- 
fidently uncompromising ? 

Headlam tested all men at Cambridge by Maurice’s 
stature. He heard Dr. Pusey preach at St. Clement’s and 
found him “ awfully dreary,” his sermon being on the topic 
of death, the imminence of death. ‘“‘ But our interest at 
that time,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ was life, and the living of it the 
more abundantly. We found what we wanted in Maurice’s 
lectures. It was the hearing of them that must have fixed 
any intention of mine of taking Orders.”’ His time at Cam- 
bridge, therefore, was rather more than the ordinary three 
years, for he went up again for a few weeks to read for the 
preliminary theological examination, in preparation for which 
other candidates for Orders often took a course at a theo- 
logical training college. Maurice was his training college. 
He had worked his way through the ‘‘ Theological Essays ”’ 
of that divine and his ‘‘ History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy ”’ before he finally left the University. 

A letter remains written by Stewart to his father from 
Cambridge, the only one I have come across, and there is no 
better way, so far as I can see, of conveying an idea of what 
he was doing and thinking about at the University than that 
of printing certain extracts from it. It has no date on it 
—Headlam too often forgot to date his letters, but the 
reference to the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise ” fixes its year, 1868— 
and readers with a good memory will note that his Cam- 
bridge address had been changed. 

37, JEsus Lang, 


Friday evening. 

My DEAR FATHER, iasAntii 
. . . [have just been spending a couple of hours with 
Lyttelton and Owen; the former, you know, is closely related 
to, and acquainted with, Gladstone. The stories about that 
great man’s debts are utterly unfounded, and his motives 
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quite pure. Lyttelton says he is a most devout man, but 
he darns his own stockings and wears a worse hat than even 
his (L.’s) father, and therefore the Press makes out he is 
bankrupt... . 

Mama asks after Cambridge; it is, as usual, partly pulled 
down, especially No. 1, Silver Street (good thing I left 
No. 2). Caius College is progressing, and John’s chapel is, 
I am told, beautiful inside; you, I fancy, would think it too 
gorgeous... . My workis getting on pretty well; of course, 
I have got a great deal more to do than I can possibly 
manage, but except an occasional retrospective curse at 
the iniquity which compelled me to waste time “ cosine- 
mongering,’ I am in a moderately good temper, for all my 
work now, except “‘ composition,” is more or less interesting. 
Walter Wace is “ grinding ”’ almost too hard, I think, and 


frets terribly about his place.... I think he may be 
considered sure of a moderate second. I only wish I was as 
sure of a moderate third... . Walter will take walks as 


his only exercise. I am glad to say I get football at least 
three times a week, during which you cannot think very 
continuously. I bless it much, and none the less because 
it enables one at once to get on friendly terms with the Eton 
freshmen without formal calls, which would be impossible 
while reading. .. . 

I steal an hour a week from the ancients to give to Maurice’s 
lectures. I find him most interesting. His last course was 
very severely criticised in the Pali Mall and Fortnightly, but 


“Being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due,” 


he must be pretty well callous to adverse remarks by this 
time... . I devour a little of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise” 
(don’t rebuke me with a Scriptural pun) on Sunday evenings. 
I do rejoice over Sunday here more than anywhere. I don’t 
think there is much chance of the most Radical Ministry 
getting that done away with.... Dizzy has had the 
rooms in Downing Street done up with True Blue. I think 
it is capital. 
Ever your affectionate son, 
S. D. HEADLAM. 


That letter must have made its recipient shift sometimes 
in his chair, but so also must Stewart’s talk in vacation times. 
For it is impossible to think of him as keeping silent about 
Maurice at home or of the father as welcoming the son’s 
praise. Indeed, the latter assured me that there were long 
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discussions and wranglings, until at last Thomas Headlam 
took action. Early in 1869 he sent the young rebel to his 
friend, Herbert James, an Evangelical clergyman, in the 
hope that he might cure him of the Maurice “ virus”; but 
to that quiet rectory of Livermere the patient carried down 
his own safeguards in the shape of Maurice literature. Head- 
lam says, ‘‘ Mr. James was very kind to me. I am sure I 
am right in saying that he never received any fees from my 
father for all the trouble he took with me. Since I ate his 
bread and enjoyed his hospitality for a whole year I should be 
very sorry indeed to speak in any way that is ungracious 
about such a tutor. But it is a fact that he tried to over- 
power me with Bible texts and his own interpretation of 
them. He would take out his Greek Testament and argue 
about the relative significance of wépu and vaep, and I, with 
my batch of Maurice sermons in my trunk, was proof against 
his persuasions.”” The elder Headlam tried to reinforce the 
efforts of his friend. While Stewart was at Livermere letters of 
an argumentative kind were passing between father and son. 

The experiment was a failure, and its issue is seen in the 
following (abridged) letter: 

LIVERMERE RECTORY, 
February 8, 1870. 

My DEAR FRIEND, 

I want to have a talk with you about Stewart and 
his matters. . .. I know it was your hope that such views 
as he had might be modified or corrected by what he heard 
and saw at Livermere. I am constrained to say, however, 
that I don’t find this to be the case; and a great sorrow it 
is tome. ... His last sermon has brought matters to a 
point, as it gave me an opportunity of seeing what his views 
really were in the main, and of pointing out where I conceived 
them to fall short of full Scripture teaching. ... His 
thoughts still run in the same grooves of Maurice, and from 
what I know of his character I do not think that they will 
be lightly given up. 

I believe it would have been a pleasure to you, as it would 
have been to me, had the way been clear, if I could have given 
him a title. There is so much about him that is pleasant 
and helpful that he would have made a very choice fellow- 
labourer. But I can hardly entertain the thought of it 
whilst so much divergence of views exists between us. We 
both, indeed, feel that it could not be as things stand... . 
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I spoke of his taking counsel with someone else as to taking 
orders forthwith, but he answered me, and not without 
reason, that he should only get another man’s view of what 
the Church of England ruled, and that the responsibility, 
first and last, would rest upon himself. Here, then, the 
matter stands. ... I have a strong feeling of doubt as to 
whether I should be justified in receiving him as a curate, 
or urging him to take orders at once. 

Many may not see it as I do, and would suggest that 
immediate work and plenty of it would be the very best 
thing for a man of a speculative turn, and that the fact of 
giving him a title would predispose him to a change of view. 
I question whether he is of that sort. . . . 

Ever yours very affectionately, 
H. JAMEs. 


Herbert James failing, Stewart Headlam was despatched 
as a last resort, not without misgivings, thought the victim 
of these experiments, on his father’s part, to the future 
Dean Vaughan. He became for seven or eight months— 
and again there was no payment made—one of Vaughan’s 
“ Doves,” as they were called, at the Temple. There were 
some twenty of these pupils, scattered about in rooms in the 
district—Headlam’s were in what is now known as Devereux 
Court—and Dr. Vaughan gave them three or four hours’ 
tuition daily. With Headlam’s affection for Maurice he grew 
rather impatient, and he said once to him that he was tired 
of Maurice’s “‘ jargon about righteousness and peace.”” One 
very good thing, admitted Headlam, he did for his ‘‘ Doves ”’: 
he set them visiting. He divided the St. Clement Danes 
district into various small areas and made each of his pupils 
take charge of one. Stewart Headlam’s area was on the 
other side of the Strand, Newcastle Street way, and he made 
friends with the boys of that part. It was his first experi- 
ence of parish visiting and stood him in good ‘stead later on 
during his Drury Lane curacy. Archbishop Davidson was 
one of Vaughan’s ‘“‘ Doves,” but the kindly tutor had his 
disappointments, among which Headlam numbered himself. 
It was, however, through Dr. Vaughan’s influence that Head- 
Jam secured his two earliest curacies, the first of these being 
with the Rev. Richard Graham Maul, Vicar of St. Johns,’ 
Drury Lane. 


CHAPTER IV 
DRURY LANE (1870-1873) 


Here, then, we have our hero fairly started on his opening 
adventure. It was the late autumn of 1870. He had spent 
no interval in going home; he came straight to the parish 
from his tutelage under Vaughan. But he wanted no 
holiday; before him lay the enticing prospect of work at_ 
last and, as he saw it, freedom. Things seemed to promise 
well. Richard Maul was an old friend of Maurice’s and a 
sympathiser up toa point. So that the novice, who was very 
sanguine by nature, must have felt quite comfortable over 
his enthusiasm for his Cambridge idol. How eagerly he 
must have talked about their common tie when he paid his 
first call on his new Vicar! With what curiosity he must have 
entered the little squat-towered building in Broad Court 
in which he was to serve as deacon! Howexcitedly he must 
have traversed the whole length of the parish the very first 
day or, at any rate, week of his arrival ! 

There were few slums, only two courts that deserved the 
title. In one of them, just off Drury Lane, he was to spend 
a night sitting by the bedside of a beautiful girl who was 
dying of consumption. By no means a poverty-stricken 
parish this! The population made up largely of market- 
porters, actors and actresses in a small way, shopkeepers 
and the humbler sort of artisans. So he must have decided 
as his eyes quickly took in the streets and inhabitants during 
his first tour of inspection. Here was spread before him a 
sample slice of life, and a very mixed slice or sample too. 
He squared his shoulders as he surveyed his sphere of labour. 
He was going to like this job. 

His rooms were in Broad Court, on the side which had a 
passage running into Long Acre, and on the site of what is 
now part of the police court. That he should be living in the 
thick of his work and his flock suited his zeal down to the 
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ground. The parish had been carved out of that of St. 
Martin’s, so that the National Schools lying within its area 
were termed the St. Martin’s National Schools; in them the 
Vicar took a great interest, and through them Headlam was 
to develop his interest in education. He learnt there to 
know children, teachers; and pupil teachers. Maul also 
firmly believed that the clergy ought to visit their parish- 
ioners, and as the parish was not over-large it was possible 
to cover the whole of it and call at nearly every house. In 
this way the curate we are watching obtained his introduc- 
tion to working-class life, learned how the people lived, 
and thought and talked. 

Visiting in this district had its embarrassments. Stewart 
Headlam remembered calling at a tenement house on one 
occasion, and being told to walk in, to find himself inter- 
viewing a market-porter’s young wife in a state of dishabille. 
Shortly afterwards her husband, a big strapping fellow, came 
up the stairs and the visitor almost expected to be thrown 
out of doors. It was no use being ultra-conventional, he 
found. He promptly adapted himself to his company, 
and in the end had become personally acquainted with most 
of the poorer people in the parish. 

As for the schools, the young curate went there on the 
average twice a week to take the children in Scripture 
lessons and Catechism, and often he would stop an hour or 
so for some other lesson.’ He soon made friends of the boys 
and girls, and would go with parties of the boys to Endell 
Street Baths. Soon, too—just as afterwards at Bethnal 
Green—the elder boys and girls were induced to come to 
classes in his rooms, and pupils and parson were on such good 
terms after a while that he could remember their singing after 
a day’s holiday once: “‘ We all love Mr. Headlam because he 
is so kind.” ‘‘ But, then,’ added Headlam humorously, 
in recalling the incident, “they sang this of everybody.” 
There was also a Sunday School at which Headlam took his 
share of work; ‘‘ and trouble enough I had with the elder 
lads there,” he said, ‘‘for those were the days when 
Bradlaugh’s influence was strong over working men, and 
my boys had felt the influence, directly or indirectly.” 
Bradlaugh and the Secularists already! Drury Lane was 
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to initiate him into not a few of the problems of his future 
life. 

Finally, at Drury Lane Stewart Headlam came into real 
touch with the theatre and with stage-players. He had, 
indeed, once on his way home from Cambridge, paid a furtive 
visit to the Alhambra, and at another time looked into a 
theatre for an hour in time to catch Adelaide Neilson in the 
balcony scene of “‘ Romeo and Juliet.”” But now he began to 
make a practice of going to the theatre and the opera. He 
saw Irving’s ‘‘ Hamlet’ at the Lyceum and heard Titiens 
and other singers at Covent Garden in the sixpenny gallery. 
And in these days began his passion for the ballet and ballet- 
dancing which was to earn him Bishop Temple’s reproof; 
the Alhambra was within easy reach. His interest in the — 
theatre was partly the result of esthetic appreciation, but 
partly arose from personal contact with its human instru- 
ments. Among the parishioners of St. John’s were some 
of the poorer members of the theatrical profession, including 
chorus girls and dancers. One evening Headlam recognised 
on the stage a couple of girls who were communicants, and 
he spoke of his discovery that they were dancers when he 
met them subsequently. They implored him not to let 
other church attendants know how they made their living, 
because if the nature of their work were once known they 
would be cold-shouldered in the church. 

This little incident made a great impression on the young 
curate. It determined him to see more of the art these 
victims of prejudice practised, and to frequent the theatre 
generally more. It stirred up in him the fount of indignant 
pity which always welled up and broke his crust of reserve 
at any signs of injustice. It was the inspiration of his future 
Church and Stage Guild scheme, and it led him to make 
serious study of the technique of the ballet which culminated 
in the issue of that book of his or, rather, reprint entitled 
“The Art of Dancing.’’ His whole career might have been 
different, his quarrel with his Bishops might never have 
reached an acute stage, had he not met those two dancing 
girls and listened to their story. 

What with the services, the visiting—made to everyone 
in the parish, whether church-goer or not—the schools and 
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the curate’s classes for young people, he had plenty of work 
on hand at Drury Lane. In looking back on these days 
Stewart Headlam smiled as he recollected how an Arch- 
deacon, amiably enough, tried to explain to himself and 
Headlam what he regarded as his young friend’s unconven- 
tional views. ‘‘ You go home,’ he said, “I suppose, and 
put on your slippers and sit by yourself before the fire, 
thinking and brooding over problems and getting morbid 
ideas in your head. You will learn wisdom as you grow 
older.” How little he knew his man! Brooding was not 
Headlam’s way; problems did not linger on and on in his 
mind unsettled; the last reproach that could be levelled 
against a character so active and so quick in decision as his 
was that of morbidity. We hardly need him to tell us that 
often enough he did not get back from parish duties until 
half-past ten o’clock at night; and that he then might have 
to start writing a sermon. No one who knows how even in 
old age he crammed his days and nights full with committee 
work and visits to schools and correspondence and appoint- 
ments will credit the notion that as a young clergyman he 
had any time for fireside musing when at his doors there 
were poor folk to help, the sick to attend, and the sorrowful 
to comfort. 

So preoccupied was he with his duties that he scarcely 
noticed how much by himself he was in these days. Really 
he was leading rather a lonely life, a good deal cut off from 
his immediate past. The boys and girls of the parish, as 
he would have put it, were his friends. Not that his Vicar 
was not very hospitable; “a dear old man” his curate 
found him, “‘ with a kind heart.” Headlam had midday 
dinner with him every Sunday along with parish helpers, 
and there were occasional parties at his house to attend. 
Old Eton cronies, too; might blow in for a moment at Broad 
Court. Sometimes a Cambridge acquaintance would rush 
across from Covent Garden during the long interval for a 
chat and a smoke, and his host would brew a cup of coffee or 
chocolate. 

Then, again, there were some of Vaughan’s ‘ Doves,” 
who had been contemporary with Headlam, still in town, 
and they might look him up. He never forgot a visit paid 
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him on a damp, chilly, dark December night by one of them, 
who had abandoned a clerical career for medicine and seemed 
to have called for no other purpose than to announce that he 
no longer believed in the existence of God. His statement 
produced a stunning effect on Headlam. Vaughan’s pupils 
had sometimes debated together airily as to what was the 
ideal form of Christianity, but this was something altogether 
strange and disturbing. The experience for Headlam was 
as though he had been forced to look over the edge of an abyss, 
and though the man soon passed out of his life, that night’s 
talk left an ineffaceable impression. : 

There were more cheerful companions at Drury Lane. 
“ A man much older than myself of whom I saw a good deal,”’ 
said Headlam, “‘ a real saint whose name I should like to have 
associated with my own in any record of my life, was the Rev. 
Thomas Wodehouse, then Chaplain at the Savoy. He was 
a neighbour of mine in Broad Court. While I lived over a 
Stationer’s shop he rented and occupied a single room on 
another side of the court, and we had long talks together. 
He wrote a famous little book, ‘ The Grammar of Socialism,’ 
which had its influence on me. Quite an aristocrat he was, 
come of a.good family, but with democratic opinions. I can 
see him now with his long grey hair, old straw hat and a coat 
in a far worse state than any I ever wear—and I am credited 
with being indifferent about my clothes—full of enthusiasm. 
He it was who started the idea in our parish of a poor chil- 
dren’s dinner to be given once a week on a modest scale— 
he had corresponded with Victor Hugo about children’s 
dinners in Paris. A leg of mutton was the fare usually pro- 
vided. Only about a dozen children took advantage of the 
benevolent scheme. So you will see that there cannot have 
been so much poverty in that Drury Lane parish. 

“My greatest and most intimate friend, however, was 
my own brother, Alfred. To him I could pour out all my 
thoughts; I had his confidence and he mine. His marriage 
must have taken place while I was at Drury Lane. He 
lodged not too far away—off Portland Place—and when I 
went to Bethnal Green he took rooms quiteclose to thechurch. 
But not long after he had settled there his health showed signs 
of breaking down and he had to go abroad to the South of 
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France. By a melancholy coincidence both he and my 
father died almost at the same time (in 1885). I had gone 
down home to attend my father’s funeral, and my brother’s 
wreath had just arrived, when a telegram was put into my 
hands announcing his death. The event left a large gap in 
my life. There have often been times when I have said, 
“I should like to have had a talk with Alfred over this.’ ” 
These were frugal days of Headlam’s at Drury Lane. Not 
once in a twelve-month did he dine in the West End, and, 
as we have seen, he and his chance guests drank cocoa or coffee 
and not the then fashionable ‘‘ B. and S.””. No curate could 
have lived a less self-regarding life or shown greater concen- 
tration on his work. Yet troubles were brewing for him, the 
cause being his devotion to Maurice and the belief he ex- 
pressed in his sermons as to the possibility of pardon in 
the future state. ‘In point of fact,’ declared Headlam, 
“ Maurice’s teaching on this point must have tinged not one 
sermon only but most of them. For I experienced such relief 
myself that J had to share the relief with others. I spoke of 
it in my classes and I remember a little milliner girl, who had 
a hard task to make both ends meet, exclaiming in protest, 
‘Oh, but, Mr. Headlam, if that is true, where is the reward 
of the righteous ?’ She, poor girl, no doubt contrasted her 
own struggle to keep straight and decent with the lives of 
other girls who led what they called a ‘life of pleasure,’ and 
wanted to know what was the gain of being good. I tried/” 
to explain to her that righteousness was its own reward.” . 
Now Maul, though a friend of Maurice’s, did not 
sympathise with his views on “ eternal life,’ and therefore 
grew more and more nervous about Headlam. Nor was he 
the only authority that became restive. The time drew on 
when the curate of St. John’s, having been ordained deacon 
in 1870, had to send to his Bishop specimen sermons before 
he could be made a priest. The sermons did not satisfy 
Bishop Jackson, who—in common with nine-tenths of the 
religious community of the day—had no objections to the 
views as to hell which to Headlam were so abhorrent. He 
disliked the echoes of Maurice’s teaching the sermons con- 
tained, and told the applicant that at the Judgment Day 
he imagined it would be a case of exactly half and half— 
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half saved, half condemned—interpreting literally, so his 
young critic thought, the Parable of the Virgins, half of 
whom were wise and half foolish. Headlam was never a 
diplomatist and would not budge. In consequence of the 
Bishop’s disapproval of his ideas, his ordination was delayed, 
and the Vicar finally told him that such views “‘ would not 
do,’’ and that he must ask him to resign. . 

Before Maul reached this decision—very sadly, we may be 
sure—old Mr. Headlam came up from Tunbridge Wells to 
see him and talk his son and his affairs over with the Vicar, 
and later on went with him when he paid his first visit to his 
new Rector. ‘‘ He was troubled about me,’ declared Stewart 
Headlam, ‘‘as he had been while I was at Cambridge and 
during the year and a half before I took Orders. Yet the 
bigger troubles, so far as I was concerned, were still ahead. 
I think I may say that ultimately he came to understand me 
better and make allowances for difference of view. He was 
never reconciled to my opinions, but we reached a point at 
which we agreed to differ. His concern about me did not 
bring about any breach of kindly relations. I used to go 
down home for brief holidays, and when he came up to town 
he was always a good companion, for he had a strongly 
humorous bent and his talk had not only humour but wit 
also.” 

So ended the first chapter of Headlam’s active life in the 
Church. It is a mild prototype of his future career. None 
of the interests he had here espoused, none of the tasks to 
which he had laid his hand, were dropped later on. He had 
got at once into touch with children and young people; he 
had taken to educational activities like a duck to water. 
He had gone into working-class homes and associated with 
working-class people. He had challenged prejudice directed 
against theatrical folk, turning instinctively to the extreme 
case of the ballet-dancer. He had refused to compromise 
with either Vicar or Bishop on a point of doctrine where he 
thought he was truly interpreting the spirit of his Master. 
As some would say, he had already revealed traces of an 
intractable disposition. He is to advance steadily on these 
lines, and, in his words, there are to be bigger troubles ahead. 

It must have been just about this time that Henry Wace, 
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future Dean of Canterbury and son of Stewart Headlam’s 
Wadhurst tutor, wrote to him warning him gently against 
creating antagonism by gratuitous advertisement of his views. 
Henry Wace was very friendly with him and with all the 
Headlam household. The ‘‘ Wavertree” family, when 
settled at Tunbridge Wells, used to look forward to his 
contributions to the Press, and would say to each other, 
“ Another article of Harry’s in The Times.” Asan old school- 
fellow of Stewart’s, then, he ventured on the réle of candid 
critic. ‘‘ I don’t ask you to hide your opinions,”’ he said in 
effect, ““but surely you need not flaunt them without provoca- 
tion in people’s faces, especially while you are young and in- 
experienced.”’ One young man’s advice to another is never 
palatable, even though the recipient of such advice may admit 
in later life, as I am told Headlam did in this case, that he 
would have done well to give it more attention. At the 
moment he ignored it, if he did not resent it as a piece of 
officiousness. 

The connection with Drury Lane lasted three years, 
ending in 1873. Headlam’s ordination to the priesthood 
preceded the termination of his curacy, the date being 
1872. When notice as to any objections was asked for 
in the usual way publicly at St. John’s one hearer was 
moved to action. The local schoolmistress, Miss Joslyn, 
wrote to Headlam telling him that, notwithstanding the 
unique interest he had taken in her schvol, she objected 
to his being ordained priest on the grounds that his teaching 
in church had often been “ contrary to that of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles,” and that some of the opinions he 
expressed were not to be found in God’s Word. “It is 
nowhere stated,” she added, ‘“‘ that all men shall be saved. 
Neither is it anywhere said that the punishment of the wicked 
shall not be ‘everlasting.’’’ Such were the comfortable 
opinions held by thousands of Churchwomen in the ’seventies. 
Headlam’s vehemence in protest should always be measured 
against the bigotry he had to face. In point of fact Miss 
Joslyn’s objection was never formally made. It is wholly 
characteristic of the man who was the subject of her com- 
plaints that he attached value to her protest “as a proof of 
the rights of the laity.”’ 


CHAPTER V = 
BETHNAL GREEN (1873-1878) 


WE have now reached the critical years of Stewart Headlam’s 
life. When he left Drury Lane for Bethnal Green he found 
himself able to work on a far bigger scale. Moreover, in this 
new parish he was no longer bombinating in a vacuum ; 
thanks to the Junior Clergy Society, which he soon joined 
after approving himself to the Rev. Septimus Hansard as 
curate of St. Matthew’s, he could feel that he had allies in 
other parishes, that he was one of many of the younger 
clergy bent on reforms in the Church, that he was no mere 
individualist playing a lone hand. After all, he-had been 
something of a hermit at Drury Lane; here he secured friends 
of his own age and calling, with whom he was soon in eager 
correspondence, as well as a following among the young 
people of his own parish far larger and much more active 
in its enthusiasm than his little group of Drury Lane disciples. 

In Bethnal Green nearly every movement with which he 
was prominently connected in the heyday of his career had 
its start. He himself noticed the fact, as has also his staunch 
lieutenant, Mr. Frederick Verinder, Secretary of the English 
League for the Taxation of Land Values, who is my most 
valuable witness about this phase of his history. To the 
period now under review can be traced Headlam’s realisa- 
tion of his sacramentarian position, his fight with the 
Secularists, his fateful lecture on music-halls, his feud with 
the episcopate, his founding of the Guild of St. Matthew, 
his rapprochement with Trade Unionists, his friendship with 
at least three fellow-curates, who saved him from any feeling 
of isolation. Bethnal Green was a landmark in every way. 

But before examining in any detail the record of Stewart 
Headlam in a place he was to love only less fondly than Eton, 
it will be as well to take a glance at his Rector. Friend of 
the Christian Socialist leaders and of Dean Stanley, Hansard 
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was a vigorous and, as his colleague put it, “‘ reverent ”’ 
Broad Churchman. In 1860, when he was a curate in the 
West End, he was sent by his Bishop, on Thomas Hughes’s 
suggestion, to try to quell the church riots in St. George’s 
in the East. Surplices were a novelty there no less than 
choral services, and a series of disturbances lasting for months 
occurred inside the church, which proved a public scandal. 
Hansard, a fine figure of a man with plenty of courage, was 
not to be brow-beaten into abandoning his surplice, gained 
credit for his efforts at restoring order, and was subsequently 
appointed to Bethnal Green. 

At once a Radical and an autocrat, he did not get on too 
well with his churchwardens, who thwarted him as far as 
they could. Headlam could remember his saying, “‘ There’s 
that man So-and-So’s chimney smoking again. We'll have 
him reported.”” He was never tired of denouncing the 
chimney-smoke nuisance, and did not mind on what proper- 
tied person’s corns he trod to get it stopped. Just about 
the time the new curate reached the parish, a London news- 
paper article had described the children of Bethnal Green 
as looking as if they lived on gin and matches. Parishioners 
and Rector alike protested against this language, and such 
‘‘ righteous resentment ”’ as Hansard showed on this occasion 
was typical of him generally, Headlam averred in the articles* 
on “ Bethnal Green in the ’Seventies,”’ in which he challenged 
so vivaciously certain misstatements as to the state of the 
parish in pre-Oxford House days. 

Hansard was friendly with Trade Unionists and encouraged 
Headlam’s friendship with working-class leaders. He 
secured Bethnal Green folk their Museum in the teeth of 
critics, who declared that what these people wanted was “‘ not 
art but bread.’ He persuaded the Kensington authorities to 
place the Wallace collection temporarily in Bethnal Green, 
and he was with Headlam, when the latter, incensed at seeing 
West-End visitors on Sundays driving down with private 
orders to view the pictures while East-End residents were 
shut out, started a clerical campaign to help the National 
Sunday League to secure the opening of museums and picture 
galleries on Sunday afternoons. 


* These articles appeared in the Commonwealth newspaper. 
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The Rector again tried along with Headlam to secure a 
Free Library for his parish, but in vain. When the poll 
was declared and his churchwardens were jubilant, he de- 
fiantly refused to hand them the keys of his church which 
they wanted in order to ring a peal of bells to celebrate his 
defeat. A stout fighting man this—just the sort of chief, 
you would have said, with whom the equally combative and 
zealous Headlam should have been able to co-operate happily. 
And for a time all went well. 

Work was strenuous in this parish. Every morning 
Rector and curate would meet for acouple of hours in the 
church to conduct parish business and see callers—types of 
all sorts who wanted help in sickness or were otherwise in 
difficulties. Doles had at one time been given, but they were 
useless, if only because they could not go far enough. There 
were other objections, however, and Hansard stopped the 
practice after a particular experience. A woman came to 
him for aid, and he tendered her five shillings. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose I come to church for five shillings,”’ she remarked; 
“ the former Rector always gave me half a sovereign when I 
came to see him.” In the afternoons there was visiting to 
be done. . Hansard, no less than Maul, aimed at having the 
whole parish covered by the visits of the clergy; his curate 
set himself to carry out his wish and so immensely increased 
his first-hand knowledge of very poor people. In the earliest 
message he sent to his friend, George Sarson, of whom we 
shall hear more later, he writes: “‘ For making twelve dozen 
dolls’ frocks a woman gets 4d., working hard, and with the 
help of her little girl, she can earn about 8d. a day. That 
will last from about September up to Christmas; then she 
will take to beading. ... This is the making of button- 
holes in our collars, which is paid at the rate of 23d. for two 
hours’ work.’’ Facts of such a kind he was constantly 
registering as he went from tenement to tenement. Later 
in the day came his evening classes. 

But it is time to call in Mr. Verinder to tell his tale of these 
days. ‘‘ Almost the very day he arrived,” says he, “‘ the 
new Curate walked into the National School, at which I was 
a pupil teacher, and his coming made an immense difference 
to both teachers and scholars. Headlam decided to live in 
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the very midst of the people of the parish. He took a flat, 
therefore, on the first floor of a large block known as Waterlow 
Buildings, his number being 135. The buildings were 
working-men’s flats on the newest model of the time, replac- 
ing a row of picturesque but decaying cottages which, with 
their gardens, had preserved for this section of Bethnal Green 
something of its original rural character. Working-class 
families had their homes above and below, and to the right 
and the left of Stewart Headlam, and he met them and could 
speak to them as he went in and out of his rooms. Below 
him lived an old woman who made her living by doing 
mangling, and very hard work it was for her to keep herself— 
so hard that she often had to work far into the night. The 
story goes that Headlam got very worried about this poor 
neighbour of his below him—oh no, not because her mangling 
disturbed him, but because she had to keep at her job for such 
long hours. Now and again, therefore, he slipped down- 
stairs in the evening—to turn the mangle. 

“ Our curate quickly made friends with the pupil feurhices 
—myself among the number—and started what were very 
much in the nature of evening continuation classes, held 


mostly in his own rooms. We sat round a table and studied | 


with him history—Green’s ‘ History of the English People ’ 
was just out—literature (we read Tennyson, I remember), 
and the plays of Shakespeare. Headlam would allot the 
parts in the plays to different members of the class, they 
would read their parts in turn, and there would be a discus- 
sion of the drama and of the characters. He prepared us 
for Confirmation, read the Bible with us, often giving us a 
translation direct from his Greek Testament into very 
modern, colloquial English, brought some of his friends to us 
for classes in history and Latin, and occasionally he made 
. up a party for the pit of the theatre or for a country walk. 

“‘ We also got into the habit, on his invitation, of dropping 
into his rooms during evenings when there were no classes. 
His were much more comfortable rooms than any of our 
homes could boast. He allowed both sexes to come, which 
made for enjoyment. He had a good library and was willing 
to lend his books. He was ready to talk to us on topics 
of general interest as well as on matters of religion. To 
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go there was a liberal education. Soon he started special 
classes on the more strictly spiritual side in the vestry of St. 
Matthew’s. We pupil teachers and the elder boys and girls 
attended there and studied with him, one year the Church 
Catechism, another year the Epistles and Gospels, and a third 
year Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ which he appreciated quite as 
much for its poetry as for its theology.”’ 

You perceive that at Bethnal Green Stewart Headlam was 
carrying out much the same programme as that he started 
at Drury Lane, though in a more ambitious way. His mixed 
classes brought him some anxiety at first. Thus he writes 
to his friend Sarson, ‘‘ I find that half a dozen boys and also 
girls have been caned by their master and mistress for being 
seen walking together and playing together. What am I. 
to do?” Here, as at Drury Lane, he took the boys of the 
district for an early morning swim, and on some days he 
might go sight-seeing in the West End with twelve little 
school-girls in train, all dressed alike in quaint bonnets and 
uniform. ‘‘ We saw the sights,’”’ he said, ‘‘ and no doubt I 
was regarded as a sight also under such conditions. There 
was some element of comic opera, parishioners may have 
thought, in such a spectacle.’”” Headlam could bear to be 
smiled at when he was acting ina good cause. He was deeply 
interested in the scholars and the schools. There were two 
sets of schools—National and Parochial, or Charity—and he 
reckoned that on the average he took the Scripture lesson 
and Catechism in the two kinds of schools three mornings a 
week, greatly to his Rector’s satisfaction. But though he 
saw so much of the young people of the parish, he did not 
confine himself at Bethnal Green to such society as he had 
done at Drury Lane. His horizon here was much wider. 

A helpful influence in his life at this time was the founda- 
tion and meetings of the Junior Clergy Society, of which the 
present Primate was an active member and at one time 
Secretary. ‘We had a most formidable list of Vice-Presi- 
dents,” said Headlam, speaking of this Society, “‘ many of 
them future Bishops; and I remember, when we first met at 
King’s College, Hancock saying to Sarson and myself, 
“We'll take our places on the extreme left; we’ll form the 
Extreme Left,’ and that is what in fact we did. But it was 
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very good to get away from your own parish and compare 
notes with other young clergy, very stimulating to swop 
ideas and see what was being done and thought in other 
parishes. We assembled in various places, at this church 
or that, very often in the vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Here I came to know Sarson well, Symes, and Hancock. 
We used to meet mostly in the afternoon. At special 
meetings we would have an early morning Communion ser- 
vice, breakfast at Gatti’s, and then hold a prolonged meeting 
during the rest of the morning. It brought the young spirits 
of the Church into touch with each other. Not that we were 
all of one mind. I remember Sinclair, subsequently Arch- 
deacon, getting so angry about one of my pamphlets that he 
bought up all the copies he could obtain so as to burn them. 
Which only helped me with the money to print more of a 
similar character.” 

Who Messrs. Sarson, Symes, and Hancock were will appear 
later. 

Then there was another formative influence during this 
period—the services at St. Michael’s Church, Shoreditch, 
above all the Eucharistic service. ‘‘ We young clergy,’ 
Headlam declared, “were not trained to take our part 
becomingly in the greatest of all the Church’s services. It 
was at St. Michael’s that I saw it for the first time rightly 
and adequately treated. It left a great impression on my 
mind, and if the label of Ritualist as applied to me has 
justification, the justification dates from my curacy at 
Bethnal Green and my visits to Father Nihill’s Church.” 
I am not sure, however, that St. Alban’s, Holborn, should 
not be credited with having some influence on Headlam’s 
mind, while he was still feeling his way at Bethnal Green, 
Thus a postcard note of his, written on New Year’s Day, 
1875, after a visit to that church and containing one of those 
allusions to the popular song of the day, which he could never 
resist in his familiar correspondence, begins breezily as 
follows: ‘“‘ Really these Ritualists, they are the boys and 
second unto none.” 

At all events, he had only just come to St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal Green, when, during a Saturday walk to Waltham 


Abbey, he determined to get the Rector’s leave to have an 
, 4 
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eight o’clock service every Sunday there and also on the chief 
holy days. Leave was granted, but only on the express 
condition that there should be at least two or three communi- 
cants. Headlam counted on his young friends of the parish 
to help him keep that rule, but on one Sunday they let him 
down—no one turned up at the early celebration. As he 
put it, they had “ excommunicated ”’ him; and he was the 
more sore about this desertion because he felt very much in 
need of spiritual help, as during the coming week he had 
arranged to conduct a platform duel with Charles Bradlaugh. 
The young parishioners, however, made amends for their 
lapse, and it was out of their efforts to prevent its repetition 
that the Guild of St. Matthew sprang into being. But the 
Guild of St. Matthew deserves, and will obtain, a chapter all 
to itself. 

Headlam’s attention was not limited to communicants 
or to the youthful population of the parish. We have already 
seen how he was troubled over cases of sweated labour 
among women with which he came into contact. Under 
Hansard’s guidance and in association with Mrs. Paterson, 
an untiring worker in the cause of her sex, he set himself 
to do what he could to remedy such evils. At that time 
women were not affiliated to the Trade Unions and had not 
overcome the men’s jealousy, but the work of organisation 
was begun with something approximating to a Women’s 
Trade Union League. And of course Headlam, still with his 
Rector’s backing, tried to help on the Trade Union move- 
ment generally—after the death of one of its leaders, George 
Odger, he preached a sermon on his career—and to organise 
meetings between the clergy and the Trade Union leaders. 
He was very active on a committee of young clergymen 
formed to advance such objects, of which Horsley, the future 
Canon, for a time acted as chairman. Few persons would 
quarrel with procedure of this sort on the part of a curate 
to-day, but while the Rector of St. Matthew’s was sym- 
pathetic, other Churchmen of the ’seventies disapproved, 
and it is obvious that Headlam’s championship of Labour, 
sometimes pushed to audacious lengths, helped to procure 
for him that reputation for ‘‘ eccentricity ’’ which hampered 
him in his quarrels with his ecclesiastical superiors. 
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Meantime he was making friends among working men 
throughout the parish, and so getting into touch with a whole 
section of Bethnal Green residents that never attended church 
services. This he contrived to do by joining the local 
Radical club, the Commonwealth Club, which stood a stone’s- 
throw from the church. Almost as soon as he had come to 
the parish the Rector had encouraged Headlam to try his 
hand at public speaking, and the debates and discussions 
soon organised at this club helped him to the necessary 
experience and facility. But for the story of what was said 
and done at the Commonwealth Club I once more gratefully 
have recourse to Mr. Verinder’s recollections. 

“Headlam made his presence felt before long,” says his 
old friend, “‘ and urged that the club should possess an educa- 
tional side. He insisted on its having a library and pillaged 
his own book-shelves of some of their best volumes—on his- 
tory, economics, politics, and social questions generally— 
to give it a good send-off. He was all for having lectures, 
and got some of the most able of the younger Radical clergy 
to lecture to the club and take part in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. The subjects covered included the laws of health 
as well as literature, drama, social reform, and _ politics. 
Headlam was great on sanitation; he hated a bad smell as 
much as if it had been poison. 

“ Among the lecturers early brought down to the club was 
Father Stanton. The lectures were given on Sunday even- 
ings, but Headlam wisely placated prejudice by not starting 
the meetings until after Church services were over. It was 
a necessary precaution also to securing an audience, as 
Bethnal Green workmen in those days never seemed to want 
to turn out of doors to a meeting before eight o’clock. Father 
Stanton, who came on straight from evensong at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, was taking part in a course of three lectures 
dealing with ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ and his 
subject was ‘ Equality.’ 

“You must imagine the hall a fairly large room with a 
raised platform, at one end of which were seats for the chair- 
man, Headlam.on this occasion, and the lecturer. Behind 
there was an old-fashioned gas-bracket with a naked flaring 
light, while in front sat the audience in pew-shaped seats 
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which had ledges for their mugs of beer, and as the men puffed 
at their pipes and swigged their beer an attendant passed up 
and down asking for orders. 

“It was on this evening that a working-man in front 
addressed a question to Stanton during the lecture asking if 
the ‘reverend gent’ did not feel dry and would he not like 
a pot of beer. Stanton, who had not then turned teetotaller 
to keep a weaker brother from drinking to excess, took his 
mug with the rest. 

“But to return to ‘ Equality.’ Stanton had finished his 
paper and sat down when, in response to the usual query 
of the chairman as to whether any questions or remarks were 
coming from the audience, a working-man got up and said, 
referring to the cassock the lecturer was wearing, that it was" 
all very well to talk about equality and the parson up there 
had spoken very well, but if he believed in equality, as he 
professed to do, would he kindly explain why he came to 
talk to them in a dress different from what his hearers were 
wearing. Headlam laughed as he turned to the lecturer, 
thoroughly enjoying the situation, and he said, “ Now then, 
Stanton, what are you going to say in answer to that ?’ 

‘“‘ Father Stanton rose to his full height in front of the gas- 
jet, stooped down to the floor, and then drew up his cassock 
until it completely covered his face. Held up against the 
light, it was seen to be full of holes from top to bottom, 
and before he could say a word the audience shouted with 
laughter. Then he remarked with a smile, ‘ I doubt whether 
anybody here is likely to envy me such a garment,’ and 
dropped the cassock. But he had not finished. He went 
on to say, ‘ My friend Headlam told me that I was to address 
an audience of working-men. I have been hard at work since 
seven o’clock this morning and only finished just in time 
to come on here. I have come in my working clothes.’ 
_ The answer was enough; it silenced his critic.’’* 

Arthur Stanton was not always so cheerful and philo- 
sophically humorous as this tale shows him. He had his 


* A short version of this story has already appeared in a footnote 
of Mr. Joseph Clayton’s memoir, “Father Stanton,’’ but Mr. Verinder’s 
account is so much fuller and more piquant that I have no hesitation 
in giving it, with all due apologies to Mr. Clayton. 
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black moods no less than Headlam, who quotes a letter from 
him, in which he wrote, “‘ I know I am beating out my life 
against a stone wall.” 

It was at the Commonwealth Club on the evening of 
Sunday, October 7, 1877, that Stewart Headlam delivered 
his lecture, ‘‘ Theatres and Music-Halls,”’ which was the un- 
doing of his clerical career. As luck would have it he had 
written out the lecture, and an actor in the audience begged 
for a rough draft of it for the purposes of publication. This 
actor said he had seen ministers of religion standing outside 
the theatre at which he was to act, seeking to persuade 
would-be patrons from taking what they called the ‘‘ down- 
ward path,” and thereby, he added, helping to rob him of his 
livelihood. Here was a change indeed; it was a treat to 
listen to a clergyman’s discourse in which the stage was 
treated so tolerantly. Might he have the draft of the lecture 
to show the editor of the Eva newspaper; perhaps the Eva 
management would print it. Headlam should have recog- 
nised that there is a big difference between the printed and 
the spoken word. He had said his say in public; he should 
have been contented with that demonstration. Instead, 
unwisely so far as his own interests and prospects were con- . 
cerned, he passed over the draft, and before long the lecture 
was published in the Eva. Then the fat was in the fire, 
episcopal wrath was roused, and from that time onward, as 
he put it himself, he was a marked man in the Church. 

Nowadays this lecture reads harmless enough, although a 
man usually so moderate in his judgments as Dr. Vaughan 
complained of its “‘ levity, flippancy, and bad taste.”” Nowa- 
days ‘‘ taste ’’ is on the side which Headlam took and stares 
a little aghast at the standpoint of his censors. In the course 
of his paper the lecturer put in a plea for actors, singers, 
and dancers as God’s creatures, like the rest of us, and pro- 
tested against the Puritan notion of the theatre as the ante- 
room of hell. Perhaps as typical passages as any were the 
following: 


“‘ Surely we owe a great debt of gratitude to such people 
as Miss Farren or Miss Kate Vaughan for their brightness 
and ‘go’ at the Gaiety. ... John Bunyan speaks some- 
where with regret of the ‘ young woman whose name was 
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Dull,’ and I suppose such young women are to be found in 
London in the nineteenth century. ... I really think if 
I were in authority over any such, instead of saying, as so 
many good parents say, ‘I don’t hold with your going to 
such places,’ I should make it my duty to send every young 
woman whose name was Dull to see these young women who 
are so full of life and mirth.” 

“‘ Don’t let us, because some people of low minds, degraded 
by sensuality out of all sense of beauty, because such are 
to be found among the audiences of a theatre and music-hall, 
and because some designers of ballets perhaps cater for 
them—don’t let us be blind to the essential beauty of the 
ballet, or to the fact that the large majority of the dances to 
be seen in London music-halls and theatres are pure and 
beautiful; above all, don’t let us speak with scorn of the 
ladies who dance on the stage.” 


I hope I shall be excused for dragging back into daylight 
these relics of a dead controversy, but I do not see how, save 
by indicating to some extent what Headlam actually stated 
and what he had to combat, I am to make any modern 
reader understand the official prejudice against him and the 
smallness of its justification. A serious fault, of course, 
according to his critics, was his admission that he, a clergyman 
with young people under his charge, had made periodic 
visits to some half-dozen London music-halls (though how 
he was to judge their shows save by seeing them those who 
censured him did not explain); but his most heinous offence 
was his recommendation that young women should be en- 
couraged to attend performances at such places of entertain- 
ment. That was the point, as we shall find later on, on which 
both Bishop Jackson and Bishop Temple fastened. We 
smile at such a grandmotherly attitude to-day, but then 
the world has moved and with it our Bishops. 

Not only was the lecture disapproved by Headlam’s 
Bishop, but by his Rector also. He was prohibited from 
preaching in Hansard’s church, and on January 4, 1878, 
received notice to leave. While the Rector’s decision was 
pending, all the curate’s young friends in Bethnal Green, 
who by this time had got their Guild in full working order, 
rallied to his side and sent a “round robin ” to Hansard, 
but they appealed in vain. The Rector himself talked about 
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the danger of encouraging youthful people to think there 
was no harm in.a music-hall entertainment. 

Headlam had to go. The Sunday School, for which he had 
prepared a special little liturgy, was shut up. Once more 
he had to say goodbye to a crowd of worshipful disciples 
whom he had trained mentally and spiritually and had im- 
bued with culture. He had to give up his campaign of propa- 
ganda at the Commonwealth Club and abandon hope of 
creating at Bethnal Green in miniature that rapprochement 
between the Church and Labour which was one of his abiding 
ideals. It must have seemed as if all he had built up during 
more than four years’ toil had tumbled in ruin before his 
eyes. As far as parish work was concerned he was never to 
have so big a field for his exertions again. 

But things were not so bad as they looked. One instru- 
ment of service he and his young allies saved from the wreck 
—the Guild of St. Matthew—which was quickly transformed 
from a parish into a general Church Guild, with the prospects 
of exercising a far wider influence. And the working-class 
folk of Bethnal Green never forgot the man who had laboured 
so unselfishly and so ardently in their midst, as they were to 
show when he stood as candidate for the London School Board — 
and fought in various County Council elections. 

Headlam speculated more than once in front of me as to 
what was the cause of Hansard’s giving him his congé. 
He was never quite satisfied that the lecture on music-halls 
was the main cause, and wondered whether his Rector 
thought he had taken too much upon himself in holding 
special services for his Guild at the parish church on Se 
Matthew’s Day. But Hansard in his big-hearted way 
sent him his congratulations over that. It looks as if the 
ostensible reason was the deciding factor, though there may 
have been contributory reasons. Perhaps Hansard may have 
repented having given his curate so free a hand in the parish ; 
and, thinking him indiscreet in this instance, may have 
feared fresh ‘‘ indiscretions.” Obviously he did not like the 
lecture or the scandal its publication produced. But any 
quarrel between the two men was not permanent, for Hansard 
took the chair years later at an election meeting of Headlam’s 
in Bethnal Green, when he was a candidate for the School 
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Board. It was a handsome gesture, especially as Headlam 
once, while curate, got Mrs. Fenwick Miller elected for the 
district as an independent member of the Board above the 
heads of the official party candidates favoured by his Rector. 
Gratitude was always a strong point in Headlam’s character, . 
and at once he was reconciled and forgot old scores. 

By an odd chance the termination of the Bethnal Green 
curacy coincided with another big event in Stewart 
Headlam’s life—his marriage. The marriage, which took 
place on January 24, 1878, John Oakley (future Dean of 
Manchester) officiating, proved a failure, and after a few years 
there was a separation. Though there is correspondence 
which the husband preserved explaining the breach, I do not 
propose to say anything more on the subject. I am obliged . 
to mention the mere facts of the marriage and the parting. 
But I have no wish to hurt the feelings of any living person. 
Headlam for more than half his lifetime maintained a splendid 
silence over the matter; that silence I shall not disturb. 

A word or two more about Bethnal Green. As the years 
went on and Stewart Headlam’s associations with the dis- 
trict were renewed, his affection for it grew more and more 
intense. As his colleague on the County Council, Mr. Percy 
Harris, M.P., reminds me, he would never listen to those who 
talked of its slums. ‘‘ Bethnal Green,’”’ he would say, “is 
a nice place, with very nice children. I have made my home 
there for some years, so I ought to know.”’ In the last days 
of his life, when he was lying ill at St. Margaret’s and was 
delirious, he turned to those who were nursing him and 
said, ““I want to be taken home.” ‘But you are at 
home,” they told him. ‘You are at ‘ Wavertree,’ at St. 
Margaret’s.” ‘No,’ he contradicted them, ‘ Bethnal 
Green is my home.” 


CHAPTER VI _ 
THE FIGHT WITH THE SECULARISTS 


ALMOST as soon as Stewart Headlam started work in the 
Church he found himself up against the influence of Charles 
Bradlaugh. To-day Bradlaugh is but the shadow of a name, 
but in the ’seventies and early ’eighties he wielded powerful 
Sway over the minds of the more independent members of 
the working class—notably the younger generation... This 
was apparent to Headlam when he went to Drury Lane, where, 
owing to the Secularist spirit, he had great trouble in getting 
the elder lads to attend his Sunday School. It was more 
obvious still at Bethnal Green, especially at the Common- 
wealth Club, and he, being the sort of zealot who has only 
to recognise a force hostile to his creed to be anxious to chal- 
lenge it, quickly decided that platform oratory alone could 
combat the efforts of men like Bradlaugh who went about . 
the country ridiculing the Bible in public speeches mainly 
heard by artisan audiences. 

Another thing he seems to have noticed was that_it was 
really the boldness of the Secularist speakers that frequenters 
of their Halls of Science admired; to these sturdy workmen 
Bradlaugh seemed to stand for courage, for honesty, for 
“ free thought ”’ as it was called, and, of course, no one would 
think of denying Bradlaugh the quality of courage. Any 
champion of Christianity, then, must show equal boldness, 
he must address the same audiences, he must attend Secu- 
larist meetings, and try to get a hearing in opposition to 
atheist lecturers. This was the programme Headlam set 
himself to execute; it needed preparation in public speaking, 
which he soon acquired at the club in question; it called 
for daring and resource, which he had in abundance. 

Now we are to see this young ‘‘ Swordsman of the Holy 
Ghost” plunging into a series of desperate encounters, 
acting entirely on his own responsibility, and enjoying the 
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atmosphere of battle enormously. He began quietly in 
the spring of 1875, meeting a less important adversary first, 
but soon coming tilt up against Bradlaugh himself. By a 
stroke of good fortune the letters he wrote to his friend 
Sarson during this exciting time have been kept, Mrs. Sarson 
preserving them all and sending them back to their writer 
after her husband’s death. Headlam was not a letter-writer 
in the usual meaning of the term—he dashed off notes, brief 
and hastily composed—but his brain was so hot while his 
fight with the Secularists was on that words flow off his pen 
as he describes its stages and his correspondence becomes 
extraordinarily animated. I shall reproduce but a few of his 
letters in full, but three of these certainly deserve quotation 
at length, so vividly do they call up the scenes in which he has 
been figuring. Here they are: 

“ March 15, 1875. 


‘‘T have been to the Hall of Science in Old Street. Six 
or seven hundred men there, I shouldthink. A paper by Mrs. 
Law on ‘ Reason and Faith’ against the teaching of Luther, 
Spurgeon, Moody and Sankey, which she assumed to be 
Christian teaching, and a strong panegyric on reason, ‘ the 
light which Priests would extinguish.’ I spoke as a Priest, 
and was most cordially and courteously received. I thanked 
her for all she had said about reason, and said we could not 
have too much of it, or be too much educated. I said that 
Christians trusted in a Person—Christ—and were no more 
ridiculous in doing so than Secularists for trusting in Brad- 
laugh, and the late Mr. Holyoake, whom I praised; that we. 
were bound to trust in the best character we knew of, and 
that therefore we trusted in Christ. I then left the plat- 
form to which I had been called when I began to speak, 
but as Mrs. Law got up to answer me at once, I waited; she 
restated some (horrible if true) sentences of Luther. I said 
that if they were true, I was with her in denouncing them. 
She then said that Christ’s character was not perfect, because 
He did not heal, etc., more people. She then quoted some 
sayings of His which she said we might act on and would 
find them not to be proved true. As some called for me 
I went up again, and said we were Christians because we 
trusted in Christ as the best character we knew—self-sacri- 
ficing and helping the weak—and that the way she quoted 
the Bible was like the most ignorant and bigoted parson, 
unworthy of an enlightened lecturer to an enlightened 
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audience, but that Christ’s character was an historical fact. 
I believe that a large majority of that audience are Secu- 
larists only because they don’t know what true Christian 
teaching is,” ; 

“Sunday night, April 4, 1875. 


“I have had another evening at the Hall of Science. 
Bradlaugh lectured on slavery in America, which, with the 
exception of one bitter sentence against Christians, must 
have done all his hearers real good. ... After the lecture 
a member of the “ Bible Institute "—an old hand here—tried 
to prove that the Law of Moses did not encourage slavery, 
and of course failed, Bradlaugh calling him a liar, and I was 
rather in a funk when I called out ‘ Mr. Chairman,’ and 
went up to speak. There were calls of ‘ Name!’ and though 
Bradlaugh said quite courteously, ‘ Never mind the name,’ 
I gave them my name and office, and fired away for my ten 
minutes—thanked him cordially for his grand speech, told 
them that the Bible religion which Bradlaugh had said 
favoured slavery might be made to favour anything, which 
brought much applause, which increased when I said that 
I did not believe in any infallible book, but in Christ; then 
said the applause encouraged me to believe that true religion 
would live again, and that it encouraged me as much as the 
shout of ‘ Bogey !’ at the Shoreditch Town Hall when a man 
spoke of a girl going to Hell for ever for going to a museum 
on Sunday. I ended by saying that in the National Re- 
former, which I often read (terrific excitement !), a Mr. 
Macall had said that religion was a necessity for man, and 
that it was an awfully important thing that they all should 
support the best religion they could find, support the true 
Christians against the false. 

‘‘ Bradlaugh replied, thinking I was Hansard, and, thanking 
me for all I had done for East London, wondered what the 
Bishop would say to me, and how he was to treat me while 
I belonged to a Church which published thousands of tracts 
teaching the infallibility of the Bible, and how he could find 
out what my Christianity was; if I did not believe in the 
Old Testament, which part of the New did I believe in; did 
I believe in faith or works? (Paul, I suppose, or James). I 
replied that I was not Hansard, but was glad they recognised 
his work, and that now they knew there were at least two 
good Christians; that they might send what I said to the 
Bishop, and that I challenged them to do so, and was certain 
that, though he might not like it personally, he would not 
turn me out of my curacy, which, I said, he could do any day 
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if he thought fit. I said that if 1 am left safe it will be a 
proof that my teaching, which you approve, is good Christian 
téaching. I then said that as a Christian I did not believe 
in either Old Testament or New, but in Christ, of whom 
there was sufficient ordinary evidence that He lived and died 
a self-sacrificing deliverer; that I was a Christian because I 
obeyed Christ’s spirit speaking into my heart, and that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was a Christian too... . 

Bradlaugh said that he did not know what to say; was 
very courteous; said I was very liberal, but if he were a 
barrister and the Bishop would give him a brief, he would — 
convict me of heresy; hoped I would not spoil my splendid 
humanitarianism by joining it to a dead and rotting creed; 
knew that I was a ‘ good ’un’ by the ring of my voice (as 
far as I could make out); and asked me if I liked—he would 
think none the worse if I didn’t, as he didn’t want to challenge. 
me (as was his wont with others)—but if I liked to prove, in 
the National Reformer, that Christ was a deliverer and a 
self-sacrificing one; he believed there were no documents 
within 150 years of His reported death; more praise; we 
shake hands and part. 

“‘ Altogether a most exciting evening. At any rate, the 
hall was full of people who now know that a parson does not 
worship the Bible, or believe that men will be kept in punish- 
ment for ever, or object to museums being open on Sunday. 
This of itself must help to break down barriers or construct 
bridges ‘ pontifically.’ I also said that the Bible was 
probably the best book, but must be treated just like any 
other book... . 

“Next Sunday Bradlaugh lectures on Christian Culture, 
and is sure to say some nasty things about Christians, and 
we deserve it. How much nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven 
are these men in the Hall of Science than the followers of 
Moody and Sankey !” 


“ March 24, 1876. 


“Will you come next Thursday to the Hall of Science ? 
I went last night, and spoke for about ten minutes—I think 
with some use, though there was a Christian Evidence man 
who also spoke and objected to my ‘ spurious Christianity.’ 
There will be sure to be some sad and some ridiculous mis- 
representations which you could answer, but I think the 
simple fact of a parson or two, courteous and not canting, 
and treating the hallful of men and their lecturer as human 
brothers, is very useful. We shan’t convert Bradlaugh or 
the present leaders, but we may do something for the rank 
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and file. One woman, who was there with her little girl, 
thanked me afterwards for what I said in answer to Brad- 
laugh’s mockery of Christ’s Agony in the Garden and 
faithful doubt upon the Cross. 

“Can’t something be done about the Blasphemy Act 
(it is quoted in the present National Reformer)? It handicaps 
us most heavily. Bradlaugh has now twice quoted it to 
me when I have told him to judge for himself reasonably 
about the Bible. He says that, according to the Act, if he 
is twice convicted of blasphemy, he is made an outlaw... . 
If the law and popular religion are both against us, no 
wonder Bradlaugh says we are not true Christians.”’ 


The letters tell their own tale of the dogged persistence 
with which Headlam pursued his prime antagonist, the dex- 
terity with which he countered his blows, and the absolute 
fairness and generosity of his controversial methods. The 
struggle went on for several years, and I am able, thanks to 
the recollections of the Rev. W. E. Moll (now Rector of 
Chipping Barnet), an intimate friend of Headlam’s from the 
year 1879 until his death, to give yet another illustration 
of the Christian apologist’s tactics, as seen through the eyes 
of a sympathetic witness. Mr. Moll often accompanied 
Headlam on his excursions into the enemy’s camp, and he | 
remembers an evening at the Old Street hall on which 
Bradlaugh, with his customary eloquence and brutality, had 
set out his reading of the doctrine of the Atonement. In this 
travesty he had drawn a picture of an ogre God who, taking 
offence for unintelligible reasons against the whole human 
race which he had brought into being, could only be appeased 
by the agonised sufferings and cruel death of his own Son. 
This, he said, was what Christians asked them to believe. 

Speakers who wished to comment on a lecture at such a 
meeting were only allowed a few minutes to make their point. 
Headlam on this occasion got up collectedly to announce 
that within the regulation time he proposed to smash 
Bradlaugh’s argument to pieces. Then he whipped his 
Prayer Book out of his pocket and began quoting—of all 
things—a phrase from the Athanasian Creed, “ Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost.”’ 
That, he declared, was the Church’s teaching as to the mys- 
teries of the Godhead; everything that was the Father’s 
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was also the Son’s. If Mr. Bradlaugh had not confounded 
the Persons he had certainly divided the Substance. The 
Church told them that Christ had taken the Manhood into 
God. The lecturer had acquired his views of the Atonement 
at second hand, from the professors of Christianity who 
ignored or burlesqued the creed agreed upon by the Church. 
There were not two Gods, one of whom could only be recon- 
ciled to the world by the death of the other. The will of the 
Father was that of the Son. Within the stipulated period 
Headlam had done, and when he sat down all that Bradlaugh 
could say was that this was the first time he had ever heard 
a defender of Christianity employ in its support the Athana- 
sian Creed, and that he admired the speaker’s audacity. 

This crusader, it will be seen, had soon enlisted recruits 
in his campaign. Among them was Horsley, who attended 
and replied to one of Mrs. Besant’s lectures. But the earliest 
helpers were two fellow-curates, Sarson and Symes, about 
whom it is time I gave a little information. -George Sarson 
and John Elliotson Symes were brothers-in-law, and it was 
a joke between them that when they accompanied Headlam 
to Secularist meetings, as they often did, they sat on either 
side of him, purposely putting him in the middle so that they 
could hold him down when he got excited. The trio adopted 
a common policy and began a friendship which was modified 
by changes of residence but terminated only by death. 
Mrs. Symes remembers how Headlam would quote about 
these two friends and himself the lines from Swinburne’s 
*“* Song in Time of Order ”’: 


*“ While three men hold together 
The kingdoms are less by three.” 


The triumvirate only lasted as a working alliance of London 
curates for some three years, ending about 1878, when Sarson 
left London, but a couple of years later, just before or about 
the time that Symes followed his example, the three made a 
quaint demonstration in common at a Church Congress, of 
which I shall have more to say later. 

When Headlam was at Bethnal Green Sarson was at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and they met at the Junior Clergy 
Society, and there, too, Headlam came across Symes, who was 
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his neighbour at St. Philip’s, Stepney. So long as the Sarsons 
remained in London the closest relations existed between 
them and Stewart Headlam, as is evidenced by the fact that 
he was godfather of their first-born child, Mary; and also 
by the sheaves of letters and cards in which he poured out 
almost daily to the husband his midnight thoughts and con- 
fidences. Whenever he was in trouble he sought their home 
for comfort. But in 1878 Sarson, who for seven years had 
been overworked in slum parishes, moved on his doctor’s 
orders to Orlestone in Kent, from whence he went later to 
Dover. The change from a teeming London parish to the 
rural loneliness of their new home was a little startling, and 
Mrs. Sarson remembers how, as she and her husband gazed, 
on their arrival, over the wide, empty stretches of Romney 
Marsh, on the edge of which they were to live, they looked 
at each other and laughed over the contrast between what 
they had come to and what they had left. Ever after 
Headlam chaffingly addressed his ally as the “ Country 
Rector,” and pretended to treat him as a rural recluse. 
He paid flying visits to the Sarsons, and carefully kept up 
relations with his godchild, but the old intimacy of constant 
meetings had necessarily to cease. aes 

Mrs. Sarson has a droll tale to tell of the time during which 
Headlam was under an episcopal cloud and had the utmost 
difficulty in finding a pulpit. He was still then in the thick 
of his fight with the Secularists and lecturing in their halls. 
Not so very unnaturally, perhaps, clergy ceased to smile 
while their Bishop frowned, but at length one clergyman was 
found who was bold enough to risk censure and invite 
Headlam to preach in his church. He had his scruples, 
though, knowing his colleague’s unconventional opinions 
and his fearlessness in asserting them. So as he met him in 
the vestry and fussed round him, he said, “ I am very glad 
to welcome you here, my dear Headlam, but I do implore 
you to avoid two subjects in your sermon. I do beg you not 
to talk about Bradlaugh or Our Lady.” ‘ Why,” alleged 
Headlam with a wicked laugh as he recounted this episode 
to his friends, “ Bradlaugh and Our Lady were the two 
heads of my sermon.” 

Symes must have been up at Cambridge about the same 
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time as Headlam, and they may have met there, though they 
cannot have known each other well. Symes was at Downing, 
was President of the Union, and a member of the Conversa- 
zione Society (‘the Apostles”). He was a Mathematical 
Master at Lancing and a Cambridge Extension lecturer 
before he took his Stepney curacy. He remained in London 
until 1880, when he went to Newcastle as form-master, and 
subsequently he became Professor and Principal of Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. The friends kept in touch by 
means of correspondence and mutual visits. Whenever a 
political crisis occurred Headlarn would write asking, ‘‘ What 
does the learned Professor think?” while the Professor 
never came to London without making a call on Headlam, 
and would often drive straight from the station to his house. 
Headlam, needless to add, officiated at his friend’s wedding. 
Mrs. Symes recalls that her husband was fond of saying 
about his old crony that Headlam was “a voice and not an 
echo.” 

As time went on a slight divergence in matters of theology 
became noticeable between the two comrades. Both were 
disciples of Maurice, but whereas Headlam expanded the 
sacramentalism latent in Maurice’s teaching and found he had 
much in common with the “ Ritualists,” Principal Symes, 
greatly interested in what was once called the “ Higher 
Criticism,” and bent on rationalising Anglican theology, 
as his book ‘‘ Broad Church” shows, took a line less 
sympathetic towards Anglo-Catholicism and well enough 
indicated in that title. 

“Symes of Nottingham,” says Mr. Bernard Shaw, “I 
met only once at the Land Reform Union which, under the 
influence of Headlam and Henry George, became the English 
Land Restoration League. Symes, though a Land National- 
iser, defended private property in capital; and in my youthful 
Marxite bumptiousness I told him that he was in the posi- 
tion of the chaplain of a pirate ship.” 

For years after his two chief supporters left London 
Headlam continued his battle with the Secularist leaders 
—thus he speaks in a letter of an encounter with Mrs. Besant 
in 1883—but he had before very long achieved his main pur- 
pose. The attitude of atheists towards the Church and the 
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clergy became perceptibly modified; there was a difference 
in the tone of their criticisms towards orthodox religion and 
its professors, which not only showed itself less profane, 
thus, in respect of the Bible, but more tolerant. ‘I value 
few compliments I have received so highly,” Headlam 
assured me, “as one paid me in a Freethinker pamphlet, 
which exonerated me from the charge so often brought against 
professing Christians that they did not live up to their 
principles. It marked a turning-point in controversy. 
The Church itself has gained from my Bradlaugh campaign.” 

There is a story I owe to a correspondent which is apt in 
this connection. “‘ I recall,” he says, ‘a meeting of the Guild 
of St. Matthew, with Headlam taking the chair, at which 
he had to stop a speaker from among the audience who was 
wandering away from the topic that was being discussed. 
Twice he called the man—a Secularist—to order, and then 
the speaker lost his temper and said bitterly, ‘ You are like 
all parsons; you'll never let a man have his say out.’ Head- 
lam mildly answered that the speaker could say as much as 
he liked so long as he kept to the subject that was before the 
meeting. Instantly there jumped up in his defence a rabid 
atheist, an eccentric who combined the work of bill-posting . 
with Hyde Park oratory and the printing of an unique 
news-sheet styled The Atheistic Communistic Scorcher. He 
called out to the other man, ‘ You let him alone. I’ve 
been turned out of every public-house debating society 
in London for saying things which this here parson let me 
say at his meetings without a murmur. He is fair, this man, 
and don’t you forget it !’”’ 

Headlam was fair, and his fairness towards Secularists 
got him into trouble. As he moved about among them, 
combating their arguments and attending their meetings, 
he was brought into personal contact with some of their 
leaders. He came to know them, and for Headlam know- 
ing a man meant usually liking him. To quote the words 
of one of his dearest friends, ‘‘ He always saw the best side 
of any man he knew.”’ So he quickly found out what was 
best in these platform adversaries of his, when public argu- 
ment was followed by private talk. Moreover, he learnt 


that their opinions condemned them to certain disabilities, 
5 
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and at once his chivalric instincts were stirred. Thus he 
went out of his way to help the Old Street Hall of Science 
when its officials wanted to get its science classes recognised 
by the Science and Art Department and had to secure a 
clergyman’s consent to serve on its committee. He agreed 
to become chairman of the committee, and Bishop Jackson, 
as we shall discover in a later chapter, challenged him on 
the point. At an earlier date, when Bradlaugh was defying 
the House of Commons and was detained in St. Stephen’s 
Tower, he rashly sent the rebel a telegram of sympathy, 
and he stumped the country urging the abrogation of the 
Blasphemy laws which, though antiquated, still remained 
on the Code as a menace to his old enemies. Indeed, the 
removal of this particular injustice to atheists was one of the 
planks of the original platform of the Guild of St. Matthew. 
Such tenderness of a champion of Christianity towards the 
antagonists of his faith was what the timidity of his time 
could not understand. It argued too friendly a spirit, 
too heterodox an attitude, urged his critics. His public 
championship of Bradlaugh, he always maintained, cost 
Headlam a curacy. 


ae | 


CHAPTER VII - 
THE TROUBLES WITH THE BISHOPS 


WHEN Headlam said goodbye to his Bethnal Green Rector 

in 1878 he had parted with half his chances of achieving 

an average curate’s ambitions. His defiance of episcopal 

censure on a single issue made all the difference to his pros- 

pects in the Church. Livings are not usually the reward of 

the unsubmissive; authority’s trouble with Headlam already 

was that he refused to make a sign of submission, that he 

persisted in the policy that had earned reproof. A man of 

less consistent type might have decided that one lesson was 

enough, might have argued that obviously he could not 

afford himself the luxury of independence. But it was not 

in Stewart Headlam to kiss the rod and accept its strokes 

as good discipline for his soul. Besides it was at once the 

se.ving point and the misfortune of his temperament that he . 
had always a difficulty in believing himself to have made a 

wrong move. Did officialism deem him insubordinate ?- 
In his eyes it was his Bishops who were the offenders and the 

aggressors. Since self-mistrust was no part of his equipment, 

since he was always confident that his standpoint was right, 

opposition stiffened his back; one stand against his spiritual 

superiors led to another. And so we have the spectacle 

which his career provides of a series of encounters between 

curate and prelates which could only have as its climax 

disaster for the weaker party. These various skirmishes 
and duels, as they form a little drama by themselves, I think 

it better to group together in a single chapter, taking the risk 
of some anticipation of events and a little—I hope only a 
little—redundance. 

To begin, then, at the beginning: It will be recalled that 
Headlam’s first difficulty with Bishop Jackson occurred in 
connection with what that dignitary thought was his too 
great enthusiasm over Maurice. The Bishop told him that 

o7, 
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the sermons he had prepared for his ordination to the priest- 
hood were too much tinged with the teaching of Maurice, 
and Headlam, in a mood of recklessness, replied that he hoped 
they were not only tinged but saturated with such teaching. 
Not unnaturally there was considerable delay before Dr. 
Jackson would consent to ordain the daring young applicant 
a priest. So was entered the first bad mark against Stewart 
Headlam in the books of Fulham Palace. 

While he was still at Bethnal Green Headlam started a 
correspondence with Bishop Fraser of Manchester about a 
report to the effect that he refused to ordain or promote men 
who taught sacramental or habitual confession, and that he 
had used the word “ conspirators ”’ in reference to Ritualist 
clergy. Headlam explained that his inquiry was prompted 
by the fact that one or two disciples of Maurice had often 
thought of finding a home in the Manchester diocese, and that 
the Bishop’s answer would influence their feelings on this 
point. The reply of Bishop Fraser did not satisfy Headlam, 
and any idea of going up north in the hope of finding a freer 
field was henceforth banished from his calculations. There 
was no escape from the control of Dr. Jackson. 

The next occasion on which he braved Jove’s thunder was 
the delivery of the ‘‘ Theatres and Music-Halls ” lecture. 
Some kind correspondent sent a copy of the lecture as printed 
to the Bishop, and at once the heavens were opened. Head- 
lam’s letter in defence of his paper only made matters worse. 
“ Not for the first time,” said Dr. Jackson, in referring to 
this letter, ‘“‘ has it caused me to ask pardon of our great 
Master if I erred, as I think I did, in admitting you to the 
ministry.” ‘It is, of course, vain,” he continued, “ to 
argue with one who prefers so unhesitatingly his own judg- 
ment, backed by the approval of actors and proprietors of 
music-halls, to that of his incumbent and the Bishop, neither 
of whom can be considered Puritans. But I do pray earnestly 
that you may not have to meet before the Judgment Seat 
those whom your encouragement first led to places where they 
lost the blush of shame and took the first downward step 
towards vice and misery.” 

If the Bishop’s language sounds wildly extravagant to-day 
—and I for my part find it hard to speak with moderation 
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of the last sentence quoted above—Headlam’s reply was far 
from conciliatory or prudent. He was in for a fight, he seems 
to have judged, and he fought best with the gloves off. 
He permitted himself, therefore, such sharp retorts as the 
following: 


“T can’t help thinking . . . that a large majority of the 
regular church-goers at the West End, to whom your lordship 
preaches, are also theatre-goers, and does it not minister to 
hypocrisy and the worst kind of priestcraft to let the people 
go unblamed and make the clergy stay away ? 

“Tt is not for me to judge my brethren of the clergy, but 
I feel so strongly myself the great wrong which the clergy 
do, who cut themselves off from the public amusements of 
the people, the immense opportunity for raising their 
character which they lose by what would be merely Pharisaic 
isolation, that I cannot feel that my lecture is harmful. 
That evil people, whether religious or worldly, will make 
an evil use of it is quite possible.” 


Nay, more: before the ukase had gone forth, and the 
defender of theatres and music-halls had been requested to 
leave Bethnal Green parish, he adopted a course which must 
have seemed to many sober Churchmen—it seemed so, as 
we shall learn; to Dr. Vaughan—one of burning his boats 
altogether. During Advent of 1877 he made preparations for 
publishing his lecture in pamphlet form along “with a 
letter to the Bishop of London and other correspondence.” 
Included in the “‘ other correspondence ”’ was Dr. Jackson’s 
note, the bulk of which I have given already. The Bishop 
did not absolutely prohibit its publication, but informed his 
correspondent that it was “‘ private and intended for no eyes 
but your own, where I advise you for your own sake to leave 
it.” Headlam’s blood was up, however, and he printed the 
note together with such comment of his own as— 


“In other words, your Lordship fears that I am unfit to 
be a clergyman; I, on the other hand, after some experience 
amongst those who earn their living as amusers, feel that, 
knowing what I do, I should be unfit to be a clergyman if I 
did not at times speak as I have done in this lecture.” 


Headlam had a good case originally, but I feel compelled 
to admit that even to-day a Bishop treated by one of the 
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curates of his diocese as was Dr. Jackson in this instance 
might well feel that he had cause for resentment. 

' Two and a half years passed during which Headlam had 
moved to St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, to become curate of 
the Rev. John Rodgers—Bishop Thorold having refused to 
let him accept work at St. Agnes’s, Kennington, in his diocese 
—when another stern reminder came of his own Bishop’s 
existence. It was the year 1880, and one of the excitements 
of the summer was the committing of Charles Bradlaugh 
into custody by the House of Commons because he defied 
its ruling over the oath question. There, in prison, the newly 
elected member for Northampton received from his old 
platform antagonist, Headlam, the following telegraphed 
message: “‘ Accept my warmest sympathy. I wish you good 
luck in the name of Jesus Christ, the Emancipator, whom 
so many of your opponents blaspheme.’’ The telegram 
—strangely injudicious, especially in its terms—was pub- 
lished by the Press, and Headlam’s Bishop wrote him 
“anxiously awaiting a denial.” Dr. Jackson, it should be 
remarked; got into trouble himself over the affair. Leading 
laymen publicly asked what the Bishop was about to permit 
a clergyman in his diocese to send so outrageous a message 
to an infidel. But if he expected any denial or withdrawal 
from Headlam he had mistaken his man. He received a 
prompt reply, but it was a justification, long and defiant. 
Here are its more striking passages: 


““T have already had the opportunity more than once of 
explaining to your Lordship my position in regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh and his followers. As your Lordship knows, I 
am constantly engaged in defending the Christian faith 
against the attacks of atheism, and as for the last seven 
years in the exercise of my ministerial functions I have been 
brought into continual contact with the leaders of the 
Secularist party and have learnt to distinguish the good 
from the evil in their teaching, I have surely a right to 
ley my sympathy with those without being misunder- 
stood. 

“TI have always thought that it was a Christian duty to 
have sympathy with all ‘ prisoners and captives,’ and when 
a man who has worked hard in the cause of freedom is 
suffering from the injustice done to him by professing 
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Christians, a Christian priest who knew him well would, I 
think, be failing in his duty if he did not express his sympathy. 

‘ You cannot surely wish me to deny that Christ is the 
Emancipator, or that He, the Word of God, speaks to, and 
through, everyone who works for freedom. Mr. Bradlaugh, 
owing to popular misrepresentation of religion, may say that 
he knows nothing about God, and rejects Christ; but God 
knows him notwithstanding, and we may be sure that our 
Blessed Lord loves him, for He died for him. Why, my 
Lord, should you ask me to deny that I sympathise with one 
who in working for humanity has zpso facto been loyal to 
Christ, the Head of Humanity? ... 

“‘ But perhaps your Lordship wants me to deny that many 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents blaspheme Jesus Christ. I 
wishIicould. ... Itseems to me that bigotry and injustice 
advocated by professing Christians is more blasphemous 
than the ignorant or insolent talk of professing atheists. .. . 

“T may add that though the telegram was not intended 
pace ation. I can hardly regret that it has been made 
public.” 


Telling arguments these, if they had been used in verbal 
duel with a man of the writer’s own age and station in the 
Church, but, as addressed to his Spiritual Father, were they 
discreet ? And even if he had given up this Bishop as beyond 
persuasion, might they not prejudice him in the eyes of any 
future occupant of the See? But such considerations, 
probably urged by some of Headlam’s more moderate 
colleagues, would never have moved him; once committed 
to controversy, he had no mercy on an opponent—and it 
was his luck to find his most formidable opponents in his 
Bishops. 

An imp of mischief indeed might have been at his shoulder 
at this period, so often did he fall from one pail of hot water 
into another. No doubt he felt sore at receiving no official 
support in his campaign against atheism. Far from meeting 
with the smiles of authority, his knight-errantry was eyed 
with suspicion, and yet we owe it largely to Headlam that 
the old blatant and blasphemous type of atheist no longer 
exists in our midst. Failing to get help from the leaders of 
the Church, he characteristically began to appreciate a point 
of view from which these Secularists whom he had fought 
might be regarded as victims of persecution and unjust laws. 
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Hence his telegram to Charles Bradlaugh, the dispatch of 
which was, in the abstract, a gesture of chivalry, an instance 
of his never-failing sympathy with the pariah, though at the 
same time his politics may also have swayed him—was not 
Bradlaugh a staunch Radical? The impulse was generous, 
but the effect was much more injurious to himself than help- 
ful to the man he was championing. He angered the more 
conservative Churchmen; he helped unwittingly to foster 
the public impression that he was eccentric and perverse. 
What wonder, then, if Bishop Jackson read him wrongly 
also ! 

The present Primate, who was at the time Archbishop 
Tait’s chaplain, intervened on Headlam’s behalf and tried 
to make peace between the parties, but for a time failed. 
Headlam, he says, did not want peace; he was on the war- 
path. But his efforts were evidently successful in the end, 
and the storm blew over, for a month later Headlam writes 
to Sarson in high spirits of a meeting he had had with the 
Bishop which was of a pleasant kind. He says: 


“The Bishop was as mild as mild, full of smiles and 
adoration for my good work, only afraid that I should lose 
influence and stand in the way of my own success, etc., etc. 
He put in casually that several people had told him that I 
did not believe in the Divinity of Christ, and seems altogether 
to look on me as a kind of Voysey. I offered to publish my 
letter to him, but he thought I had better let the matter 
drop—only remembering that he had the best of feelings 
towards me. So if I am made Vicar of Greenwich, don’t 
you be surprised. 

“ Postscript.—I was able to tell him some useful stories 
about Bradlaugh, and explain to him how he worked for 
humanity.” 


Before the next difficulty with his Bishop arose Headlam 
had transferred his services to the parish of St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch. But even under the kind-hearted and tolerant 
Mr. Rodgers, the curate had been made to feel that Dr. 
Jackson’s eye was upon him, nor can such watchfulness 
seem surprising. Thus every now and then letters of inquiry 
or complaint would reach the Vicar of St. Thomas’s from 
Fulham Palace. In reply to some personal remonstrance 
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Mr. Rodgers once said: “‘ But, my Lord, I am not responsible 
for Mr. Headlam’s opinions; they are his affair, not mine. 
I am not Mr. Headlam’s godfather.’’ And it was at the same 
time that, in answer to a remark of the Bishop that he had 
heard Headlam “did not believe in the Divinity of Our 
Lord,” the Vicar declared briskly, ‘‘ Of course he does, and 
I think he believes in the Divinity of Our Lady also!” 

The new trouble which provoked Bishop Jackson’s 
concern was Headlam’s connection with the Old Street 
science classes, and here, till he turned on his critic, I am 
all on the Quixote’s side. The Bishop told him that his action 
in this matter was likely to be brought before Parliament, 
and added, “If so, I do not see how to defend it.” Once 
more the victim of rebuke had a vigorous retort ready. 
He declared— 


“If, as your Lordship says, my chairmanship of the 
science classes is to be brought before Parliament .. . I 
would hardly expect. your Lordship to defend me; defence, 
my Lord, is about the last thing I myself expect, and which 
any priests, who go a little out of the ordinary way in trying 
to fetch the wanderers home to the flock, have learnt to 
expect from the Bishops.” 


To feel such bitterness was pardonable enough; to express 
it so bluntly was hardly the way to help on such an improve- 
ment of relations as for the moment had seemed possible. 

Archbishop Tait at this juncture came to Headlam’s 
rescue. An official dinner was taking place in aid of the 
Sons of the Clergy Fund, which the Lord Mayor attended 
and high officials of Church and State. The Primate in- 
vited Headlam to the dinner as his guest, and took care that 
his name should appear in the papers among the list of those 
sitting at his table. Fortune, however, soon showed a less 
smiling face. 

Early in December, 1882, Headlam wrote to his friend 
Sarson: “‘ Just got the sack for being political.... ‘ Revd. 
S. D. H. sacked for the fourth time; wants work.’ Will that 
do?” No Bishop was concerned with the severance of rela- 
tions between Nihill and his curate which this brief state- 
ment summarises. Indeed, Dr. Jackson seemed concilia- 
tory when arrangements were nearly made for Headlam 
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eight months later to assist the Rev. Malcolm MacColl at 
St. George’s, Botolph. The Bishop wrote: 


‘‘T have no objection to Mr. Headlam helping you, as you 
propose; indeed, I shall rather be glad, provided that his 
teaching is, as I suppose it will be, under your own observa- 
tion. He will not need a licence.” 


He even promised Headlam a licence on nomination, adding, 
however, the following warning: 


“May I point out to you for your consideration that 
exaggerated statements of truths have somewhat the effect 
of falsehood by throwing other truths into the shade; that 
reputations will take their colour from those with whom we 
associate (noscitur a sociis); and that there is a woe on those 
who lay stumbling-blocks in the way even of feeble brethren » 
and the ‘ little ones.’ ”’ 


Evidently he had forgotten none of his quarrels with this 
uncompromising correspondent. Alas! one Sunday afternoon 
Headlam, along with Michael Davitt, attended and spoke 
at a meeting in Hyde Park, which approved the abolition 
of the House of Lords. MacColl thereupon drew back and 
the Bishop sent a message stating, “‘I am sorry I must 
refuse, as at present advised, to license Mr. Headlam. Both 
in doctrine and discipline he goes beyond the bounds of the 
most lenient interpretation.”” So ended Stewart Headlam’s 
last attempt to obtain a regular curacy. By the kindness 
of his staunch friend, the Rev. W. E. Moll, who was virtually 
in charge of St. Mary’s, Soho, he had constantly an altar 
and sometimes a pulpit there, as also when Mr. Moll left for 
Newcastle and Mr. Busby took his place at St. Mary’s. 
His only subsequent efforts were to obtain a licence. 

He hoped much when Dr. Temple succeeded Bishop 
Jackson in the London See. While with Dr. Vaughan he 
had read Temple’s Rugby sermons, and decided that he was a 
man of liberal views. Contact with him made him change 
his mind. “‘ People called him a ‘ just beast,’ ”’ he said once 
rather bitterly; “‘he was most unjust to me.” It seems 
a pity that two men, both big in their different ways, should 
have failed to reach mutual appreciation. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, Headlam believed that Bishop Temple dis- 
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approved of him because his wife was not living under his 
roof. But it was his many encounters with Dr. Jackson, I 
should imagine, that stood in his light. 

Headlam and his new Bishop first came to close quarters 
in connection with the Church and Stage Guild. The Guild 
had now been some half-dozen years in existence, and on 
Mr. Ben Greet’s suggestion Dr. Temple was invited to attend 
one of its conversaziones at Drury Lane Theatre. Instead 
of accepting, the Bishop agreed to see its Honorary Secretary, 
Headlam, and delivered to him his views on the theatre. 
Making exceptions of Shakespeare and Sheridan, his Lord- 
ship insisted on the general evil influence of the stage, and 
especially of the ballet, and urged that earnest, religious, 
moral men should “ cut it off,” as Christ said the right hand 
was to be cut off, because it offended and had offended the 
Church for centuries. So far I am quoting the report Head- 
lam made to his Guild as given in the October, 1885, number 
of his paper, the Church Reformer. It was resolved by 
the Guild’s Council at short notice to send a deputation 
to Fulham Palace, and among the members of this deputa- 
tion, rather hastily collected on a hot July day, were Headlam 
himself, Shuttleworth, Mr. Ben Greet, Mr. Moll, and other 
members of the Guild, including Miss Wooldridge and another 
dancer. 

The interview, so big in consequences to Headlam, but so 
amusing when we look back upon it to-day, lasted about an 
- hour, and it argues extraordinary optimism on the part of 
the leader of the delegates that he should have expected any 
good to come from the meeting. Temple, in early life, had 
gone through the fire of opposition and censure as the result 
of giving voice to “liberal” views, and was very far from 
being the grim martinet that Headlam’s remarks about him 
to correspondents might seem to suggest. But his liberalism 
did not extend to the theatre; he took scarcely more interest 
in it, and was scarcely less in dread of it than a Liddon. 
In that respect his vision was as limited as that of any neo- 
Puritan of the early eighties. Headlam was in advance of 
his age—or at any rate of most of its pietists—and assumed 
the standpoint of the present generation rather than his 
own. 
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The Bishop, however, was shrewd enough to seize the 
chance given him by the presence of dancers in the deputa- 
tion, little as he knew or cared about their work. Among 
the religiously minded, dancers were still, as we have seen, 
the most suspect of artists; to champion them, as Headlam 
had done, was to court the reputation of oddity. Discussion, 
therefore, was made by the Bishop to centre round the ballet, 
though his knowledge of it was confined to hearsay. 4 

What possibility of rapport could there be between the riva 
protagonists ? Headlam was the connoisseur treating the 
ballet as an art and looking at it from the artist’s point of 
view; over against him stood a former public school head- 
master, thinking mainly of cases in which upper-class young- 
sters in his charge had been led astray by the lure of London, 
seeing only in stage-dancing its sensual appeal. One wonders | 
what he would have thought of the modern ballroom! The 
two men were poles apart, hardly speaking the same language. 
What message had such a phrase as “‘ poetry in motion ”’ to 
address to an expert guide of youth who judged the stage to 
have been consistently injurious to the morals of his protégés ! 
How could his scruples make any impression on an enthusiast 
such as Headlam, in whose eyes the dancers in a ballet were 
as much the servants of Christ as any churchwarden or 
curate ? 

Bishop Temple maintained that the ballet caused terrible 
harm to many good young men; such had been his experi- 
ence at Rugby, Oxford, Exeter, and London. He dis- 
approved of the ballerina’s costume and wanted longer skirts. 
On his maintaining that young men who came to see the 
ballet had their passions aroused in such a way that they 
went from the performance in search of the gratification of 
their lusts, one of the dancers present asked him what it was 
in the dancers that stirred up such desires. Was it the 
dresses or the steps of the dancers? Taken aback for a 
moment, the Bishop answered, ‘‘ Well—er—I understand 
that you wear tights and that some of them are flesh- 
coloured, the colour of the human skin.” “‘ But, my Lord,” 
she answered in prompt repartee, ‘“‘ some of us play the part 
of fairies; you wouldn’t have fairies, surely, in a blue skin ?” 
The Bishop looked up at the ceiling and pondered a moment. 
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“I don’t see why,” he replied at last, “so imaginary a crea- 
ture as a fairy should not have a blue skin, or black for that 
matter.’’ In those days Mr. Granville Barker’s gilt fairies 
were still unthought of, even by Mr. Granville Barker. 

The Bishop sat with New Testament in hand, still dwelling 
on the temptations of the ballet. Mr. Moll tells me that Dr. 
Temple repeated an old argument he-had already used to 
Headlam. Turning to the latter, he said, “ You talk of the 
beauty of classical dancing, but some forms of beauty may 
have evil effects. Iread in my Bible a warming to this effect: 
“If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee; and if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it 
from thee.’ Now nothing can be more beautiful than the 
human eye and few things are more beautiful than some 
human hands.’” “ Quite true, my Lord,” retorted Headlam 
smartly from across the room, “ but the Scriptures do not 
say that you should pluck out other people’s eyes or cut off 
other people’s hands.” 

In order to be present at this interview Headlam had 
travelled all night from Brussels, where he had what proved 
to be his last meeting with his brother Alfred. Writing to 
Sarson of the visit to Fulham, he said: 


“On reflection, the humour of the situation is apparent, 
and the great earnestness with which the Bishop protested 
that all we said during the good hour we were with him had 
only made him feel all the stronger that he was right in his 
opinion may show that he was really alitile in doubt. He 
stuck to his one point—viz., that, however good the dancers 
may be, and however beautiful dancing may be, in the 
present cankered state of male society it is madness to 
countenance the ballet. He talked a great deal about the 
beauty of nudity and of the human form in all cases, which 
I denied (making the deputation think I had an eye to the 
Bishop, which was not the case), as I was trying in vain to 
make the Bishop think of dancing as an art of motion, and 
not merely as an opportunity for display... . 

“T suggested that it was the overfed rich fool, full of 
sherry and champagne, and not the average Londoner, who 
would or might be damaged by the ballet, and he acknow- 
ledged it was the upper-class young man whom he had in 

“his mind, and that for his salvation the ballet must be cut 
off. He said we took an absurdly high ideal, that we forgot 
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that Paradise was lost, and an angel with a flaming sword 
barred our entrance. I remarked that if we were to go into 
theology, I was willing; that Christ had reversed the Fall 
and opened the Kingdom of Heaven, which was better than 
the Garden of Eden. He was a little disconcerted by that, 
and had to reply, ‘ Yes, but the redemption of the body 
cannot come till after the Resurrection.’ We asked him 
point blank what he would wish us to do. He said it was 
not his business to tell us; if we had come to ask him about 
starting a Guild, he would have told us not to do so. ‘ As 
well have a Church and Publican Guild as a Church and 
Stage Guild. Not that individual publicans and even bar- 
matds might not be very good people.’ 

“Old Sweetman gave him a long lecture on the good the 
Guild had done. Shuttleworth was good too. Marsden 
spoke as an old playgoer who never had known in his ex- 
perience any of his friends go wrong owing to the ballet. 
To which the Bishop replied that he did not believe his 
experience. He (the Bishop) had vast experience on the 
other side. I suggested that I had been to the Alhambra 
oftener than he had, and asked him to come and both point 
out what he thought fast, and judge whether the house, full 
of more people in one night than he had ever been consulted 
by during all his experience, was really suffering harm. . . . 
By-the-by, a suggestion of mine that artistic beauty was 
the chief foe to sensuality and hated by it he treated with 
indignant scorn. 

“‘ He gave no word of sympathy for the work I have done. 
It was a surprise to me to find him so narrow and hard; 
indeed, his horrible hardness made one of our members cry. 
He will be a difficult man to fight.” 


Headlam recalled “only one good thing” at the inter- 
view. Miss Wooldridge had to leave early to attend a danc- 
ing rehearsal at Manchester. As she came up to the Bishop 
. to bid him goodbye he said to her, @ propos of some strictures 
of his on dancers’ morals, “ I am sure you are a good woman; 
I hope you don’t imagine I think any harm of you.” 
Startled and indignant, she answered, “I should hope not.” 

Looking back on this meeting some eight years ago, 
Headlam was not so sure that it did not achieve its purpose. 
What his Guild sought to do, he declared, was to break down 
prejudice between actors and clergy, in the sure belief that 
they had only to meet and know each other to lose such preju- 
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dice. Was not this aim achieved, he asked, even in the case 
of the Bishop and his visitors? ‘‘ When Dr. Temple met 
the dancers,’”’ he declared, “he should have said, had he 
been strictly true to his principles, ‘ You have done much 
harm by following a calling which leads young men astray. 
You wear a dress when you dance in public of which I dis- 
approve. You belong to a profession the morals of which I 
suspect.’ Instead, when once he had spoken to one of 
them, what he illogically but naturally enough said when she 
took her leave was, ‘I hope you don’t imagine I think any 
harm of you!’ Here she was going straight from his palace 
to attend the rehearsal of a ballet, to wear a dress which he 
thought provoked temptation, to figure in public in that 
dress, to continue herself and train others in a profession 
he thought injurious to public morals. And yet he, having 
seen and talked to her, without knowing more about her, 
deprecated her entertaining the idea that he thought any 
harm ofher. Knowledge of, or actual meeting with, a dancer 
broke down prejudice even here. The Bishop virtually 
recanted—was converted thanks to that very association 
of Church and Stage which we as a Guild advocated and 
wished to make general.” 

It was easy for Stewart Headlam to take this attitude in» 
the calm retrospect of age; it was less easy for him, when still 
in the prime of life, to bear without anger the snub he received 
from the Bishop, when, on Mr. Ben Greet’s urgent advice, 
he applied for a licence. This was the answer he obtained: 


“The Bishop of London regrets that Mr. Stewart 
Headlam appears to him to be doing very serious mischief, 
and, holding that opinion, the Bishop is not able to give 
Mr. Headlam any facilities for doing more mischief.”’ 


A remonstrance from Headlam brought the following reply: 


FULHAM Patacg, S.W., 
July 30, 1887. 
MY DEAR SIR, - 

I thought you perfectly understood what it was I 
disapproved in your action. I believe that your course has 
a tendency to encourage young men and young women to 
be frequent spectators of ballet dancing. I am confident 
that to the vast majority of young men and young women 
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the sight of such dancing as now practised is a very grievous 
temptation. To encourage them to go into temptation, 
when Our Lord has taught them to pray that they may not 
be led into temptation, is, in my opinion, most mischievous. 
Yours faithfully, 

F, LONDIN. 


To Professor Symes, who chivalrously wrote on his friend’s 
behalf, the Bishop declared: 


“Mr. Headlam applied to me for leave to officiate. I 
refused him. He asked why, and I told him. I have 
nothing to add to what I said. I gave him the reason for 
my action, and I had no other reason.” 


Headlam attached great importance to the answer Dr. 
Temple sent to Professor Symes for a reason which will sub- 
sequently appear. A further appeal of his brought this 
response: 


“T cannot for a moment admit that it is cruel or unjust 
to refuse to a man whose teaching in my judgment is likely 
to tempt weak Christians to expose themselves to the 
assaults of impure thoughts facilities for enforcing such 
teaching. When you have persuaded the ballet dancers to 
practise their art in proper clothing, the case will be altered.” 


The correspondence closed with a note from the Bishop 
authorising publication of the letters. 

At this juncture Headlam appealed to Archbishop Benson, 
but was told gently but decisively that his appeal cpuld not 
be entertained. 

Nearly eleven years passed before the ban was removed. 
Dr. Temple was now Primate, and there was a new Bishop 
of London, Dr. Mandell Creighton. Two or three of Head- 
lam’s friends seem to have resolved independently of each 
other to take advantage of the change to make a move on his 
behalf. He himself believed he owed a debt to the efforts 
of Miss Honor Morten, a colleague of his on the School 
Board. She, he told me; approached the present Bishop 
of London, then Suffragan, and Dr. Ingram spoke to Bishop 
Creighton. Headlam declared that both Dr. Creighton 
and his successor had been “ very nice”’ to him; “‘ indeed,” 
he added, “the present Bishop has publicly thanked me 
for what I did for him in Bethnal Green long before he became 
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a Bishop; as for the actors, he is constantly blessing them.” 
Others, however, were also working for Headlam. Thus 
Mr. Sidney Webb, speaking of the restoration of the licence, 
writes: “It may probably be that my wife and I had a little 
to do with it. My wife was an old friend of Dr. Creighton, 
and we both spoke to him of Headlam’s devoted work and 
undoubted faith; and of the real service which we thought 
he had rendered to the Church. It is thus possible that our 
representations may have been useful.” 

At any rate, Headlam received once more—on January 
28, 1898—a summons to call on his Bishop. When Dr. 
Creighton saw him, he said, “ Ah, you want a licence.” 
His visitor replied that he had wanted one for a good many 
years. At once the Bishop told him that he could have a 
general licence for the diocese, “ and so,” remarked Headlam 
to me, “in five minutes he did what I had been trying to get 
done for years.” 

Writing the news to his old friend Sarson, Headlam made 
an allegation that is interesting, in view of the letter, already 
quoted, which Dr. Temple wrote to Professor Symes. Here 
it is: 

“The Archbishop has kept up his evil reputation by 
telling the Bishop that he refused the licence on the ground. 
of the bad example I set by living apart from my wife, but 
he thought the lapse of time should now be taken into 
account. Of course, he never gave any such reason, and 
fortunately I have his reasons in his own writing and in 
print with his permission. I have always thought that you 
were all mad on the fairness of Dr. Temple, but I did not 
think he was quite so bad as he has turned out. However, 
after eleven years’ waiting, I have won.” 


“Won ”’—yes, but at how hard a cost ! 

In later life Headlam spoke a little less harshly of Dr. 
Temple. “He was better,” he said, ‘“ after he became 
Archbishop.” “Indeed,” declared this malleus Episco- 
porum to me, “my relations with Archbishops have been 
far more agreeable than with some of my Bishops. Arch- 
bishop Tait had me to stay with him twice at Addington, and 
did me a friendly turn over the Bradlaugh affair when I 
badly needed.a friend; and the Randall Davidsons have been 
uniformly kind to me, as also was Archbishop Gaui 


CHAPTER VIII 
HEADLAM’S LAST TWO CURACIES (1879-1882) 


Ar this point I must take up the history of Stewart Headlam’s 
efforts to continue those labours in the service of the Church 
and in the shape of parish work which, their success notwith- 
standing, had been so abruptly terminated at Bethnal Green. 
It was a heart-breaking job, this approach of timid vicar after 
vicar, this series of applications which resolved themselves 
into a succession of rebuffs. 

In the unfinished memoir to which I have more than once 
referred Headlam writes, ‘‘ During the months from March, 
1878, to February, 1879, I found it impossible to get regular 
work and wages; fortunately I was able to hold out. I made 
a trial at St. Peter’s, Regent Square, but after a few Sundays 
Mr. Bradley discovered that my teaching was alien from 
that to which his little flock had been accustomed—this was 
probably true. I got some work at Clovelly, very pleasant 
work, for a few weeks in the summer. And in the autumn 
I had a most interesting month deputising for Horsley as 
chaplain to the prison in Coldbath Fields, on the site of which 
the noble-looking Hugh Myddelton Schools now stand. But 
I think it is worth putting on record that I was made to feel 
pretty keenly during that year—and afterwards for many a 
year—that unless you can please an individual incumbent 
there is no place for you, that the relation of vicar and curate 
is as a rule that of master and servant, employer and 
employed.” 

A propos of his experience as prison chaplain, Headlam 
told me a quaint story. It was connected with Father 
Stanton, whom he had invited to preach to the prisoners in the 
chapel. There was a custom in accordance with which the 
chaplain might be sent for to see prisoners at their request. 
On the day after Stanton’s sermon had been delivered one 
of them sent for Headlam, and when the deputy-chaplain 
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came and asked this particular man what he thought of the 
discourse, he said, “ ‘ Lord, sir, whatever sort of a madman 
did you send to preach to us! Why, he’s balmy, that man. 
He waved his hands and he flung about his arms, and he said, 
“ The best bread, the best fish !””’ Stanton had been preach- 
ing on the miracle of the loaves and fishes.” | 

“ Almost the last time,”’ added Headlam, “ if not the last 
time, I was with Stanton we walked from the Temple up 
Arundel Street to the Gladstone statue in the Strand, and I 
remember his saying, ‘Do you know what keeps me going 
and is my chief satisfaction to-day ?’ ‘No, what ?’ I asked. 
“Lloyd George and his Budget,’ he replied with his hearty 
laugh, ‘and don’t the swells hate him!’ ” 

It was while Headlam was smarting under episcopal 
censure and needing the help of a friendly hand that his old 
tutor, Dr. Vaughan, taking his ‘‘ Lecture on Music-Halls ” as 
a text, tendered him a piece of extraordinary advice, or, if such 
words are too strong, anticipated a strange development on 
his pupil’s part. After lecturing him on his “ arrogant and 
contemptuous way of dealing with the convictions of older and 
more experienced brother ministers,’ Dr. Vaughan declared: 


“ Your continuance in the parish or in the diocese, except 
as a Dissenter, is evidently out of the question. ... No 
Church could possibly stand if its junior officers were at 
liberty thus to express themselves as to their superiors and 
commanders. ... I see no alternative but your leaving 
the diocese, and either establishing yourself as an indepen- 
dent minister in a chapel of your own, or else (after an 
interval spent in thoughtful reconsideration of your position) 
seeking a title somewhere else after full explanation both 
with your future incumbent and your future bishop.” 


The suggestion, Why not become a Dissenter ? remarked 
Headlam, was so ridiculous that he almost forgot for the 
moment its repulsiveness. ‘‘ No Bishop or Vicar,” he points 
out in his unfinished memoir, ‘‘ ever ventured to accuse me 
of doing or saying anything contrary to the doctrine* or 


* This, while true in the spirit, is not strictly accurate in point of 
fact. See, for instance, Dr. Jackson’s remark, penned, no doubt, 
in a moment:of exasperation to the Rev. Malcolm MacColl 
(Chap. VITI., p. 64). 
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discipline of the Church. My Priesthood was my most 
valued possession.” 

Nor was Vaughan’s the only dampening force at this time. 
Home influence was suggesting that he had better give up 
work in the Church altogether and accept the fact that he was 
not wanted in its ministry; that even if he could by hook or 
crook secure a new curacy he would be certain to involve 
himself in fresh trouble. So that it would be better to seek 
some fresh profession. Stopford Brooke’s case was quoted 
to him as a warning; “if he, with his marvellous eloquence 
and tact, is at his age where he is, what can you expect ?”’ 

And meantime vicars to whom friends spoke on his 
behalf wrote of the necessity of his “‘ being sobered,” and 
of his ‘‘ harmful eccentricity,” or else raked out sentences 
of his from old sermons to which objection might be raised 
—thus “‘ the blasphemy of slop work,” “a phrase,’ says 
Headlam to his faithful friend, Sarson, ‘“‘ which I had for- 
gotten but am proud to have patented.” A famous Broad 
Church rector told him he did not object to these particular 
words, but they indicated the use of a tone which might 
rasp his opponents—“ a thing Christ never did.” 

In this pass Headlam began to think seriously about the 
Isle of Dogs, in which he could have, as he believed, sole 
charge in the permanent absence of the vicar. “ But it is 
so awfully out of the way,” he told Sarson, “‘ and so especially 
unget-at-able or from-able after six in the evening that I 
expect I should refuse it for my own and the work’s sake; 
and anyhow I don’t think I can ask my wife to live there.” 

Early in 1879, however, he found a home, as I have already 
mentioned, at St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, with John 
Rodgers, a broad-minded man, to whose kindness of heart 
his curate often paid eloquent tribute. This was not, 
Headlam was fond of saying, ‘“Hang Theology Rogers,” 
whose much-quoted words, he always insisted, were really, 
“Hang theology, damn science, let us begin,” but a very 
different person, one of the earliest and most energetic 
members of the London School Board, forming along with 
Lyulph Stanley and Mark Wilks, as he put it, “‘ one of the 
triumvirate who got things done, chose sites when there were 
hundreds of sites to be chosen, and worked indefatigably 
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for London education.” School Board duties absorbed all 
John Rodgers’s time, and he left his parish very much in 
Headlam’s hands. It was he, declared the latter, who said, 
“ Visiting the sick is humbug; visiting the whole is gossip.” 

Headlam found plenty of work to occupy his time. There 
were good schools, ‘‘ though almost underground,” at which 
the curate taught both scholars and pupil teachers. He 
had evening classes of all sorts, and on Sunday evenings 
there were lectures after church service with ample discus- 
sion. Moreover, he was able to keep his Guild of St. Matthew 
going, and find a place in the parish schools for its meetings. 
Finally, as he told me, “I had the satisfaction of establish- 
ing a Sunday morning Mass, at any rate. In that connec- 
tion I remember Mr. Rodgers saying to me one morning in 
church, when he was going away for a. holiday, ‘Now, 
Headlam, you may do anything you like here except cele- 
brate Mass.’ I replied that it was likely that one of the first 
things I should do would be to say Mass. ‘Oh, well,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ I suppose we mean different things.’ ”’ 

This genial man’s death, in October, 1880, was a misfortune 
for Headlam. The new vicar had no use for him, and 
though he found a fresh curacy fairly soon, he was not able 
to stay permanently with Father Nihill as he might have done 
with John Rodgers at St. Thomas’s. 

Father Nihill was old when Headlam joined him, a vener- 
able and impressive figure, singularly impressive, thought his 
new curate, when he sang Mass. “I have never heard it 
rendered by anyone else so splendidly,” said Headlam. 
“ He said to me, ‘ Come along to St. Michael’s and bring all 
your machinery and methods with you.’ But I learnt to 
value his methods also: the one great Christian service in its 
proper place, performed with dignity. I learnt also by ex- 
perience the value of two beautiful bits of evangelical ritual 
—the big bell rung at the Consecration, the Angelus rung 
three times a day.”’ 

Of this period (1881-1882), during which Headlam was 
learning the attractiveness of ritual, Mr. Verinder supplies 
me with an amusing tale. “Charles Merion,” he says, 
“manager of a London music-hall and himself a Roman 
Catholic, came to Shoreditch once for a consultation with 
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Headlam. He inquired for him at the Clergy House and 
was directed to the west door of the church, inside which, 
he was told, he would find Headlam officiating at a service. 
Merion arrived just as the service was concluding, and as he 
opened the door was startled by the sight of an elaborate 
procession coming his way—crucifix, banners, incense, 
choir and clergy in cassocks and surplices, and finally Headlam 
himself wearing a cope. 

‘‘Headlam soon issued from the vestry and joined him, 
whereupon Merion said, ‘I have never been in an Anglican 
church before, and I have been astonished at what I have 
seen; it seems so much like what I see in my own church. 
The cross, the banners, the incense, your cope—they startled 
me by their resemblance. Now tell me, Headlam, candidly: 
What is the difference between your Church and mine ?’ 
Headlam answered, ‘ Not much to talk about, apart from the 
Pope.’ The doctrinal differences he did not rate too seriously, 
you note, but he was always up against the tyranny of any 
‘Pope ’—Protestant or Roman.” 

Father Nihill, to judge by a story which Headlam told me 
of him, would seem to have had a sense of humour. “ He 
belonged,” said his former curate, ‘‘to the Holy Cross 
Society, the members of which were among what we used to 
call the most ‘ spikey ’ of the clergy. It occurred to him that 
it would be a good thing for me to stir up these people anda 
good thing for them to hear me explain my attitude and action 
on the Bradlaugh problem. So he tried to arrange that 
I should give to them what was virtually my lecture on 
‘The Christian View of the Bradlaugh Case.’ But things 
were not to be arranged so easily. The Society had its session 
in a church near the docks, and on the occasion one of the 
‘ spikeyest ’ of all its members, Father W- of Cambridge, 
after rehearsing all the ‘ offences ’ of my career and bringing 
in my ‘Lecture on Music-Halls,’ my interest in the ballet, 
my Socialistic opinions, and, of course, my indulgénce to 
atheists—everything—proposed that I should not be heard. 

“ That was a straight blow from the shoulder, intended to 
be a knock-out blow. Father Nihill countered it ingeniously 
by moving that I should be heard as to whether I should 
be heard on the Bradlaugh question. They decided I should 
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be heard in reply to Father W And so I got up into the 
pulpit and was enabled to cover a great deal of ground, to 
defend myself on a variety of points, and explain at first 
hand my views and my conduct. It was an opportunity 
not to be missed, and I made the most of it. A discussion 
followed, and then once more I got up into the pulpit and 
explained to this audience of clergy my standpoint in the 
Bradlaugh controversy. So that I obtained in this way two 
excellent chances of propagandist work among a section of the 
Church in which it was badly needed.” 

Now a vicar who would make such an opportunity for his 
curate must have been a “ good sort.’’ Indeed, from all 
Headlam told me about him, he would seem to have been 
rather a remarkable character. His great interest was a 
children’s hospital, one of the first institutions of the kind, 
which he ran with one branch at Shoreditch and another, 
something like a convalescent home, at Edgware. He was 
often away at Edgware, and so could not always know, 
save at second hand, what his deputy was saying and doing 
in the parish. There was another curate, and there was also 
attached to the church an Anglican convent with a Mother 
Superior in charge, of whose judgment Father Nihill had a 
high opinion; but I never gathered from Headlam that he 
met with any hostility from either fellow-curate or Mother 
Superior. What he said about his retirement from St. 
Michael’s was this: “ Nihill was very good to me, and it was 
not his fault that we parted. It was his supporters, those 
who had long helped him in the parish, not he himself, who 
took exception to my unconventionalities. What cost me my 
curacy was my defence of Bradlaugh. Father Nihill did not 
mind my attitude, but some of his oldest friends minded very 
much.” 

The Bradlaugh case, however, hardly explains everything. 
Indeed, as we have seen, Nihill had been singularly indulgent 
to his curate over this issue. The truth of the matter was 
that, as the Vicar found out through the careful promptings 
of his churchwardens, Headlam might be preaching one thing 
one Sunday and Father Nihill something like the opposite 
some other Sunday, and that to some of the parishioners, 
at any rate, such mutual contradictions from the same pulpit 
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made the Vicar appear ridiculous. This was the view that 
Nihill took in the letters he wrote dismissing his curate, 
and Headlam in retrospect saw that he had no just ground 
for complaint, But all he perceived at the moment was that 
his last chance of doing useful work in a London parish was 
gone, and so he spoke at a public meeting of the breach of 
his relations with Father Nihill. The result was strong 
protest on the Vicar’s part. 

Writing long afterwards in the uncompleted memoir I 
have often quoted, Headlam said, “On re-reading Father 
Nihill’s letters about our parting, I feel that I did wrong in 
making it known as I did; but I foresaw that after this last 
failure I was done for as far as my official position was con- 
cerned, and I had assumed that when he said, ‘ Come with all 
your methods,’ he had made up his mind to let hostile critics - 
know that they were no business of his.” 

Headlam made one more futile effort to obtain a curacy, 
as we have already seen—with Malcolm MacColl. After 
that he gave up the idea as hopeless. His way of influencing 
the Church lay in another direction. His Guilds were 
growing—for the Church and Stage Guild had already been 
founded while he was with Mr. Rodgers; the chance of editing 
the Church Reformer was soon to come his way. Work on 
the School Board was still in the distance, uncontemplated. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GUILD OF ST. MATTHEW 


IN its beginning the Guild of St. Matthew, as has been shown, 
was no more than a parish guild, the parish being that of St. 
Matthew’s, Bethnal Green. It was also a guild of communi- 
cants, entirely concerned with what its members deemed 
the all-important rite of the Church. Its parochial char- 
acter it soon shed, but its sacramental basis was to remain 
to the end; rather than make any surrender on this matter 
its Warden himself dissolved the Guild. 

Speaking of its origins Headlam said, “‘ There were people 
who said disparagingly that the Guild was the product of 
girls with their hair down their backs and callow youths. 
Tn point of fact the idea first occurred to one of my class-girls 
—Carrie Hatch—as she and friends of hers were going home 
one evening after a Bank Holiday they had spent together. 
Earlier in the day I had reproached them for failing me at 
the early celebration of the preceding Sunday, so that it could - 
_ not beheld. As, in the manner of young folk, they saw each 
other home that evening and talked on the way, this girl 
said to her companions, Fred Verinder among them, ‘ We 
must not let this happen again; we must stand by Mr. 
Headlam and see that some of us are always at early cele- 
bration.’ So it was decided they should attend by rota. 

“And then, since guilds were in the air, she suggested, 
“Why shouldn’t we form a guild ?’ and she and one or two 
other girls were the moving spirits in this connection, though 
of course Verinder, the future Honorary Secretary of the 
Guild, was its organising genius. They came to consult 
me about it, and we drafted its objects provisionally. When 
they took final shape, some time later, they were as follows: 

“(i.) To get rid, by every possible means, of the existing 
prejudices, especially on the part of Secularists, against the 
Church, her sacraments and doctrines, and to endeavour to 
‘justify God to the people.’ 
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ce 


(ii.) To promote frequent and reverent worship in the 
Holy Communion, and a better observance of the teaching 
of the Church of England, as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


“(iii.) To promote the study of social and political 
questions in the light of the Incarnation. 


“Members pledged themselves to. communicate on all the 
great festivals, at least to be present at Holy Communion on 
Sundays and Saints’ days, and to meet for united worship on 
St. Matthew’s Day. Social meetings were arranged. Classes 
were formed for theological and other studies. Soon we 
decided to have an inaugural service, the date desired being 
not unnaturally St. Matthew’s Day. In the autumn of 
1877 I was staying, according to custom, at the Rectory 
while the Hansards were away, and I agreed to have an early 
choral celebration for the Guild, for which the Guild formed 
the choir, and a special inaugural service, getting Arthur 
Stanton to preach in the evening. Soon afterwards came the 
breach. 

“ At the time I had my own private problems, centring 
in the fact that I had a house on my hands at Victoria Park 
which I had taken in order to live there with my wife. When 
I got back from my honeymoon I decided to keep this on for 
a while, so that Guild members could meet there and our 
meetings and classes could continue. We waited to see how 
circumstances would shape. While I was curate at Charter- 
house I was still near enough to members of the Bethnal 
Green Guild for personal relations to be kept up. But they 
belonged to another parish. How was our association to 
work? We resolved to be a propagandist guild, and there- 
fore modified our rules into the form I have already quoted. 
Thus we added to the first rule the sentence, ‘and to en- 
deavour to “justify God to the people,” ’ which borrows 
a phrase of Kingsley’s and sums up what was to be our work. 
We were surrounded in the East End by non-Churchmen, 
most of them non-Christians. We resolved to give popular 
lectures and to invite discussions, at which answers were to be 
given to questions presenting difficulties and doubts. 

“ Our discussions were a success, and we found ourselves 
constantly battling with Secularists and Secularist prejudices. 
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So that it is not surprising that our first object (originally 
our second) made mention of the Secularists and their preju- 
dices in the form it ultimately took. And whereas our third 
object, as provisionally set down, concerned friendly inter- 
course, recreation, and education of members, we afterwards 
defined it as promotion of the study of social and political 
questions ‘in the light of the Incarnation.’ Those last six 
words were the raison d’étre of all our Christian Socialism 
and efforts towards social and political reform.” 

The Guild began with forty members, enrolled on St. 
Peter’s Day, 1877. When its Warden went to Shoreditch 
in 1881 its lectures were transferred to St. Michael’s Boys’ 
School, and among early lecturers there were Mr. Verinder and 
Mr. Moll. Besides lectures the Guild had its ordinary meet- 
ings and its annual meeting, there were sometimes special 
services, and always on St. Matthew’s Day there was the 
annual Festival, which, as country members increased, was 
celebrated not only in London but by services throughout 
the provinces. The annual meeting, held in later years at 
Sion College, was always a famous function because the 
Warden then gave his presidential address, surveying past 
work and outlining a programme or at any rate striking a note 
for the coming year. Members still alive speak of the in-. 
spiring eloquence of Headlam on these occasions. 

Never a large body, the Guild even after thirteen years’ 
existence only numbered some two hundred members, of 
whom nearly seventy were in Holy Orders. During the early 
*nineties it gained considerable accessions. Thus in 1893 
the membership was 285, with 77 in Orders; in 1894 it was 
333, with 93 in Orders, and at the start of the following 
year it was 364, with 99 clerical members. Headlam’s 
offer to act as surety for Wilde in 1895 seems to have caused 
some resignations, and in 1906 the numbers were round about 
200 again. As a rule the proportion of clergy to laity was 
one in four or one in three, and clerical members were 
naturally welcome because of the special opportunities they 
possessed for propagandist work. Among the priest members 
were H. C. Shuttleworth, W. E. Moll, T. Hancock, C. E. 
Escreet, C. W. Stubbs (afterwards successively Dean of Ely 
and Bishop of Truro), J. E. Symes, R. H. Hadden, W. H. 
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Leeds, W. A. Morris, T. Hill, W. Busby, W. H. C. Malton, 
F. M. Garrett, Stanley Gresham, A. L. Lilley, Donald Hole, 
H. A. Kennedy, C. E. Osborne, J. Cartmel Robinson, Conrad 
Noel, G. Sarson, G. R. Hogg, C. L. Marson, P. Dearmer, 
J. G. Adderley, Paul Stacy, P. E. J. Widdrington, and F. L. 
Donaldson, now Canon of Westminster. 

In the work of propaganda up and down the country 
Headlam took the lead. Indeed, Mr. Verinder seems to have 
been justified in the assertion he made in the ‘nineties 
that in the early years of the Guild’s history its Secretary 
and its Warden were its only active lecturers. Headlam 
concentrated at this time on the need for abrogating the 
Blasphemy laws and on championship of the proposed 
Oaths Bill. He lectured at clubs, Secularist halls, Labour 
churches and, where clerical members could provide them, 
in Church of England churches and schools. Sometimes 
there were exciting sequels to his addresses. Thus in speak- 
ing to an open-air meeting of workmen at Newcastle on 
“The Sins that Cause Poverty,” he used some very direct 
language on the subject of Temperance. “I told them,” 
said Headlam, recalling the affair; “‘ that they were inclined 
to waste things, and among other things good liquor. 
‘Every. one of you,’ I assured them, ‘ who takes more beer 
than he needs is guilty of a sin because he is wasting a good 
thing—wasting good liquor.’ Then there was an uproar. 
Not from my hearers, but from some of the local clergy and 
also their Bishop. The then Bishop of Newcastle sent for me 
to the Atheneum Club, and was very indignant over the 
line of argument I had taken. In the course of discussion 
he used some such words as these, “ Why, you talk as if you 
believed that Christ’s Kingdom were coming here on earth !’ 
and I answered, ‘ What else should I believe? Of course I 
do; of course I believe in what I say in the Lord’s Prayer.’ ” 

The line Headlam took here was in full keeping with the 
policy of the Guild on the matter of Temperance. Subse- 
quently in connection with the London School Board, 
when temperance societies obtained permission to lecture 
in the schools, the Guild Council also asked for like sanction, 
and drew up a syllabus of a lecture in which emphasis was 
laid on the need of disciplining the body in all respects— 
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in food, for instance, as well as in drink. The syllabus 
was so discreetly arranged that the School Board could not 
refuse its consent, and Canon Shuttleworth, Mrs. Donaldson, 
and Headlam himself were among the Guild Council members 
who actually delivered the lecture in London School Board 
schools. 

It was during the Newcastle visit of the Warden, to which 
allusion is made above—the visit was paid in the year 1884 
—that Headlam offended some of his own adherents in the 
north as wellas the local clergy. The President of the branch 
objected that the Warden in one of his addresses had en- 
couraged class animosity, and tendered his resignation. 
His withdrawal was followed by other secessions, which in- 
volved a blow to a very promising branch. Fortunately 
in this same year the Oxford University branch was founded 
with F. L. Donaldson, then of Merton College, as zealous 
propagandist, and this branch, with some ups and downs, 
maintained a sturdy life and proved a good recruiting ground. 
Gradually, with a certain amount of caution, the Guild 
Council encouraged the formation of other groups or branches. 
Some four London groups were established, and there was 
a very successful provincial branch at Bristol. But the 
trouble with these branches was that their fortunes sometimes 
depended on the zeal of some particular clergyman, who might 
be offered a country living and so have to desert his branch; 
when this happened the branch was likely to languish. 

The most flourishing period of the Guild Headlam thought 
to be the years round about 1884. It was in the October of 
’ that year that the Guild called an open-air public demonstra- 
tion in Trafalgar Square and passed the following resolution: 


“Whereas the present contrast between the great body 
' of the workers who produce much and consume little, and 
of those classes which produce little and consume much is 
contrary to the Christian doctrines of brotherhood and 
justice, this meeting urges on all Churchmen the duty of 
supporting such measures as will tend—(a) To restore to the 
people the value which they give to the land; (0) to bring 
about a better distribution of the wealth created by labour; 
(c) to give the whole body of the people a voice in their own 
government; (d) to abolish false standards of worth and 
dignity.” 
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This social programme of the Guild was reaffirmed often 
at its meetings, and during the unemployment troubles of 
1887 it was again put to the vote in Trafalgar Square. 
Guild members addressed a crowd of unemployed and passed 
this programme, as well as proposals urging the Government 
to enforce on local authorities the execution of public works. 
A deputation of the Guild asked to be received by the Home 
Secretary, but he refused to see them, and all meetings in 
Trafalgar Square were proclaimed. Headlam, however, 
insisted on addressing a crowd during November of this year, 
and was prevented by the police from submitting resolutions. 

It will be noticed that the abolition of land monopoly is 
placed in the forefront of the Guild’s programme. ‘“‘ Progress 
and Poverty ” profoundly affected Stewart Headlam and his 
Guild associates. Headlam, indeed, introduced the book 
to all his friends, and was delighted to find it being read in 
Archbishop Tait’s home; a note at the bottom of one of his 
letters to his friend Sarson states, “‘ Davidson (the future 
Primate) told me that he had got the Queen to read ‘ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,’ which she found difficult.” For Headlam 
George’s book was a new social evangel. If Maurice was the 
first big inspiring influence of his life, Henry George was 
certainly the second; if the one man fixed the colour of his 
religious beliefs, the other supplied him with the main plank 
of his “socialistic” platform. The Guild throughout its 
history denounced the system which, in its view, condemned 
the working population to be mere “ wage-slaves,” and 
desired abolition of the House of Lords. These objects, 
indeed, are covered in the Trafalgar Square programme, and 
it was to working men that the Guild’slectures were addressed. 
But more and more as time went on Headlam concentrated 
on the taxation of land values as the one all-essential reform, 
the attainment of which would solve what his age called 
the social question. In the most arrestingly idealistic of 
his books, ‘‘ The Socialist’s Church,” he has a phrase which 
anticipates the time ‘‘ when labour and land are married.” 

On more than one occasion the Warden and his bosom 
friends, Sarson and Symes, tried to storm Olympus—to 
produce an impression on Church Congresses. In 1877 their 
efforts were limited to preparing for the Croydon Congress 
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a leaflet on “‘ The Church’s Mission to the Upper Classes.” 
In 1880 at Leicester they were bolder. Both Headlam and 
Symes spoke during the Congress discussion on “ Existing 
Forms of Unbelief,” Symes claiming in the course of his 
speech “the honour of some slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant,” and Headlam saying: 


“It seems to me that it is because the Christian Church 
has not got itself recognised as a society for the promotion 
of righteousness in this world that the Secular Society is so 
strong. The Secular Society exists to declare that it is the 
duty of man to work to leave this world better than he found 


it... . If, then, we want to get rid of Secularism, we must | | 
let people see that the Christian Church is the great Secular’ ~ 


Society, that the Kingdom of Heaven of which Jesus Christ , x, 


spoke was not merely a place to which people were to go 
hereafter, but a divine society established in this world.” 


At this same Leicéster Congress Headlam delivered an 
address in the discussion on ‘“‘ Church Patronage and the 
Position and Claims of Curates.” It is easy to imagine how 
unpalatable to most of his audience must have been some of 
his phrases. At the time Headlam was still with John 
Rodgers at Charterhouse. Within little more than a month, 
through his Vicar’s death, he was to stand in need of another 


curacy. It says something for the good nature of Dr. Jackson ~ 


that he should have been willing to license this sturdy critic 
of Bishops once again in the following year. For the curate 
did not mince his words, as the following passages show: 


“ The real remedy for the evils of patronage is to have an 
elected body—a body elected by every baptised person in 
the parish—and from that body to get a Diocesan Council 
to work with the Bishop, all the patronage being vested in 
that body. 

“ At present the Bishop, by a stroke of his pen, without 
giving any reason, may deprive a curate of his position in the 
Church and, it may be, all his means of getting his bread and 
butter. ... It is monstrous that we should be in the 
absolute arbitrary power of a few Bishops. It is not scientific 
to talk of being So-and-So’s curate. We are not. Weare 
curates of the parish, licensed by the Bishop, and I can 
imagine the time when the Bishops, or better still a Church 
Council, would be a great protection against the tyranny, if 
it were so, of incumbents. . 
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“Tt is absurd to say Convocation is the voice of the 
Church, it is hardly the squeak of the Church.” 


Simultaneously the three friends prepared for this ‘Congress 
what they called “ Papers by Unselected Speakers.” One of 
these papers protested against the failure of the Congress Com- 
mittee to get a leading Trade Unionist to speak to the Con- 
gress on the organisation of Labour; others dealt with 
Church Preferment, the Church in Relation to Poverty, and ~ 
the Moral Dangers of Factory and Workshop Life. Armed 
with these pamphlets Headlam and his two allies stood in 
the doorway and the corridors of the Congress meeting-place 
and handed them to the delegates as they entered. Mrs. 
Symes says that it was their aim to give a shock to the more 
sedate and old-fashioned members, and that they looked 
on their enterprise as “ half a mission, half a lark.” 

The greatest shock, however; that Headlam can have given 
any Congress he attended was that administered at Reading 
in 1883, when he was asked to speak on the subject of 
“Observance of the Lord’s Day.” If rumour is right, and 
it finds some support in the tone of two of the speeches as 
officially reported which followed his own, certain phrases 
of his produced what was almost a “ row,” and well they 
might, for, as the following extract will show, he put in what 
was virtually a plea for the Continental Sunday. 


“As Churchmen, what we have to do is to put before 
people many more opportunities of worshipping Jesus 
Christ early, and then encourage them with good conscience 
to enjoy God’s beautiful nature in the afternoon. This is 
what, to a great extent, is done in the much-abused Con- 
tinental Sunday. ... On the whole, the Continental 
Sunday is not so much a day of work as a day first of all 
of worship, and then of genuine amusements, and so much 
the better.” 


Archbishop Laud would have approved of such sentiments; 
some of the nineteenth-century clergy deemed them out- 
rageous. But in 1883, unemployed as he was, Headlam 
may well have thought that he could afford himself the 
luxury of uttering his thoughts. Whatever opinion may 
be held as to the wisdom of some of his straight talks to 
Church Congresses, it is impossible not to recognise his fear- 
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lessness and hiscandour. The more one studies the reports, 
the more one is staggered by his outspokenness. 

At the Reading Conference, I may add, Mr. Verinder had a 
bookstall for the Guild, and, thanks to a famous Dean’s 
recommendation, sold many copies of ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty ” to Congress members. 

The Guild meetings attracted visitors. Thus at a time 
when Churchmen were excited over the publication of 
extracts from a book styled ‘“‘ The Priest in Absolution,” and 
Headlam was lecturing on it one Sunday evening to the Guild, 
an atheist present joined in the discussion. The Protestant 
teachings of his Sunday School days were evidently retained 
in his subconsciousness, and the lecture brought them to the 
surface again. “‘ Atheist as I am, sir,” he shouted, “‘ atheist 
as I am, no man shall stand between my soul and my God.” 
But there were more interesting visitors—George Bernard 
Shaw, then a journalist, and H. W. Massingham, at the 
moment London correspondent to a north-country news- 
paper. “Shaw used our meetings,” says an old member of 
the Guild, “‘as a training ground for public speaking and 
debate.” 

Mr. Shaw seems to have accommodated himself on occasion 
to the atmosphere of his Guild of St. Matthew friends. Thus 
Mr. H. W. Hill remembers an intervention of his at a meeting 
which had assembled at Essex Hall in the early ‘nineties to 
hear Dr. Dearmer give a lecture on the social implications 
of the two great Christian sacraments, The lecturer spoke 
of Baptism as the “‘ sacrament of equality,” and in the dis- 
cussion following the lecture Mr. Shaw fastened on the phrase 
as interesting and new to him. He went on to say that when 
he was baptised by his uncle, a Dublin rector,* another uncle 
was to have acted as godfather, but did not keep his appoint- 
ment. The clerical uncle got out of the difficulty by ordering 
the verger to take the missing uncle’s place. Did that 
Substitution make any difference? Headlam then got up 
and remarked how necessary it was to proclaim the true 
Christian view of equality when even Mr. Shaw appeared to 


* The Rev. William George Carroll, of St. Bride’s Church, Dublin 
(now demolished). He was, says his nephew, the first avowed 
Home Rule and Protestant clergyman in Ireland. 
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doubt whether the verger was an entirely valid substitute for 
his lay uncle. He added that it was a happiness to know 
that Mr. Shaw had been admitted into the Christian family 
by the only way, Baptism, and declared that when at the 
Great Assize Christ returned to make up His jewels, Bernard 
Shaw would have to be accounted for. 

On the other hand, Mr. Shaw could prove himself an 
awkward customer for the Guild. Thus, in 1906, he lectured 
to members at this same hall, his subject being ‘‘ Some 
Necessary Repairs to Religion.” The lecture caused a great 
stir inside the Guild, as well as outside, and the Warden had 
to write a letter of explanation to The Times and other news- 
papers. Mr. Shaw would appear to have ridiculed certain 
Old Testament stories, quoting in particular the stories of 
Elisha and the bears, and Jephthah’s daughter, and to have 
said that a religion which claimed to found itself on such tales 
could have no modern man’s respect. Headlam in his letter 
to The Times insisted— 


“Much of Mr. Shaw’s lecture was a profound profession 
of faith in God: much of it was a valuable sweeping up of 
rubbish which has been allowed to accumulate round the 
Catholic Faith; some of it was frankly heretical. I pre- 
sided as Warden of the Guild of St. Matthew, and the whole 
lecture will be discussed at a meeting called by the Guild. 
_. . As Catholics we believe that a matter of this sort, if 
poet handled, will lead to ‘more confirmation of the 

alte. 


When he was taxed at the Guild meeting, Headlam said, 
“T make no apology. I refuse to disavow or excuse my 
action. I am not ashamed of anything I have done. If 
we are to influence people outside the fold of the Church 
we must listen to what they say in order to give them an 
answer and make it effective.’”’ He was right, of course— 
and right where most people must have thought him utterly 
wrong. It has taken twenty years since Headlam spoke of 
Bernard Shaw’s “ faith in God” for the generality of English 
folk to realise how deeply religious is the bent of this 
‘“heretic’s ’”? mind. 

Writing in 1911 about G. B. S. to Mr. Paul Stacy, Headlam 
said characteristically, ‘‘ He believes in the Holy Ghost, and 
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if he says a word against the Son of Man, it is mainly against 
false conceptions, and it shall be forgiven him.” 

When the smallness of its numbers is considered, it must 
be said that the Guild of St. Matthew secured for itself a 
surprising amount of Press notice. Its leading members 
seized every chance of writing to the newspapers about its 
doings, and its Council kept the Guild in the public eye by 
dramatic interventions in current affairs. Thus in 1888 the 
Council addressed a memorial on Socialism to the Lambeth 
Pan-Anglican Conference, and during the next year sent a 
petition to the House of Commons supporting the Oaths 
Bill. From time to time also it issued manifestoes—on 
Labour Day, on Clerical Appointments and Tenure, on the 
Parish Councils Bill, for example. The manifesto which 
-made the most noise in the Guild was that on the “ Duty of 
the Clergy towards Board Schools and Elementary Educa- 
tion,” the occasion being the London School Board Election 
of 1891. Shuttleworth tried to prevent the Council from 
sanctioning the issue of this document, and pleaded eloquently 
for voluntary schools. Failing in this move, he signed a 
letter of protest issued by the minority of the Guild, which 
Headlam, with his usual fairmess, printed in the Church 
Reformer. It is interesting to find among the protestants 
such old allies of the Warden as Symes and Sarson. The 
London Press instantly began to talk about a disruption of 
the Guild, and Shuttleworth and other Council members found 
it necessary to disavow publicly any idea of secession. 

In 1895 C. L. Marson wrote to Headlam’s paper complaining 
of the “sick state of the Guild,” and drawing comparisons 
between its lists of lectures in the eighties and those in the 
‘nineties. He asked in his tart way, ‘“‘ Have we no gospel, 
except the London School Board, the Empire Promenade, 
and the Ballet?” In a reply Mr. Verinder virtually ad- 
mitted that there were fewer London lectures at the moment, 
but pointed out that of the Guild’s older lecturers some had 
gone to country livings where they were working in their own 
districts, while the Warden was preoccupied with School Board 
duties, and he himself, in connection with the “‘ red vans ”’ 
of the Land Restoration League, was doing work “I venture 
to think more solidly useful than a young man’s rush from 
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platform to platform between Newcastle and Plymouth.” 
But the Guild’s lectures must have increased in later years, 
for Headlam himself gave me a programme of his lecture- 
tour for the Guild in 1906 which shows him travelling north, 
south, east, and west during that year, and covering some 
twenty-eight municipalities. 

Throughout the ‘nineties, however, Headlam’s Guild was 
feeling the pinch of the competition of that much larger 
society, the Christian Social Union. Founded by Canon 
Scott Holland, who used to speak of two of the chief members 
of the rival body, I am told, as ‘‘ Headlong and Shuttlecock,”’ 
the C.S.U. must have robbed the older Guild of many possible 
recruits. Headlam said it might be described as a daughter 
of the Guild, but, he added, “ the parent was a much stronger 
plant than the daughter. The mildness of the social doctrines 
of the Christian Social Union was what helped it to its larger 
numbers. The more academic and less revolutionary Social- 
ists in the Church could embrace it, and so mild was it that 
Bishop Westcott could act as its President.” 

Father Malton, Vicar of Thorpe, draws my attention to 
the variety of types in the Guild’s membership and the variety 
of opinions welcomed among its members. ‘‘ Thus Hancock, 
the theologian of the movement, differed strongly from 
Headlam on the Establishment question, for, while Headlam 
was a Liberationist, Hancock was a stout Church and State 
man. Shuttleworth also had his differences with the 
Warden—notably on religious education. Egerton Swann 
had Modernist tendencies such as Headlam never had. 
Conrad Noel’s Socialism was of a stronger, ‘ redder,’ tinge 
than Headlam’s. Yet they all worked for long in compara- 
tive harmony.” 

But agreement to differ amicably did not last; as it neared 
its end the Guild was ploughing in deep waters. “ Were we 
a unanimous body,” said Headlam, in answer to some 
question of mine, “‘ free from internal dissensions ? Ohno! 
there were rows sometimes. There was a row royal, for 
instance, when I invited the Countess of Warwick to preside 
at the meeting of congratulation we held to celebrate the 
return of the thirty Labour M.P.’s in 1906. -Differences of 
opinion in the Council made it difficult for us to frame an 
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educational policy, and there was a time when, owing to the 
disappointment caused by friends in the north starting a 
new society, the Church Socialist League, instead of joining 
us, we seemed faced with the prospect of dissolution. In the 
last years of the Guild’s existence troubles came through the 
desire of certain members to limit our Socialism in what 
seemed to mea particular and dangerous way. Young Cecil 
Chesterton assumed the position of a critic, and made things 
uncomfortable towards the last.”’ 

Headlam, I learn, when face to face with this rather 
truculent opponent, would shake his head at him genially 
and say, ‘“ You may be very clever—but you are wrong.” 

“ But perhaps the most dangerous moment of our history 
was reached,” he continued, “ at the annual meeting of 1908, 
- when it was proposed we should pledge ourselves to such a 
Socialism as that defined by the Fabians, I.L.P., S.D.F., 
and the Church Socialist League, work in close co-operation 
and consultation with the last-mentioned body, and declare 
any utterance or action of a Guild member inconsistent with 
the advocacy of such Socialism to be incompatible with 
loyalty to the Guild. We defeated one of the two resolutions, 
and the other, asking for close co-operation with the C.S.L., 
‘was withdrawn. They were moved by Egerton Swann. 

“ Tt was, I think, at this annual meeting that the suggestion 
was revived that more complete changes in the occupancy of 
the Guild’s official positions were desirable, and that there 
should be a new Warden every year. This I had more than 
once advocated, and the proposal had been specially urged 
in 1895, but in that particular year the members had the 
idea that acceptance of the plan would be like a condemnation 
of my action in the Wilde matter, so they rejected it with 
enthusiasm. So again in 1908 they felt that, as I had been 
Warden for thirty-one years, it was obvious that I was 
specially aimed at in such a proposal. I was re-elected 
Warden for the coming year. ; 

“As the Guild reached its closing days we were always 
afraid that some snap vote might alter the constitution and 
traditional policy of the Guild. Our older members had most 
of them left London, were scattered about the country, 
and could not make sure of being able to attend the annual 
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meeting. Meantime our London members, who could attend, 
were newer recruits who had not taken part in our early 
history and were more susceptible than would have been the 
original members to Socialist opinions outside the Guild. It 
was largely to prevent such stultification of our past that the 
Guild was dissolved.”’ 

It was in 1909 that Headlam took action in this sense. 
In a letter to the Guild’s Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Munro 
Miller, dated April 5, the Warden wrote: 


“T have now made up my mind that the best thing we 
can do with the Guild is to dissolve it. We are doing no 
work, selling no literature, making hardly any new members. 
The only thing we dois to talk about a definition of Socialism. 
I wish, therefore, that you would be so good as to suggest 
how we can legally dissolve ourselves, leaving behind a 
small committee to take over our property and our debts. 

“T don’t want the name of the Guild to be captured by a 
few people out of touch with our work—and this might 
happen any time at the instigation of the faction. The 
Church Socialist League will provide a home for these people 
when the Guild is dead, and the property of the Guild—~.e., 
the library and the literature—might be handed over to 
those to whom the Guild is in debt. .. . 

“T am so overwhelmed with L.C.C. work that I cannot 
give the time to petty disputes. If there was a little Council 
of united workers it would be an encouragement to meet 
them when possible. But the present state of things is 
intolerable, and I see no way out of it but the way I suggest.”’ 





It will be noticed that Headlam talks here of the Guild 
Library and of Guild debts. The Library was established 
in 1885; the deficit was a constant nightmare. A propos 
of the debts, Mr. Munro Miller remarks humorously, “‘ Once, 
when I tumed up rather late at a Council meeting at which 
accounts were to be discussed, they told me I had given them 
anxiety; they thought I had bolted with—the deficit.” Mr. 
Munro Miller was one of those, he tells me, who stood with 
Headlam in stout opposition to the policy of the extremists. 
He adds, “ It is a striking thing that the men of the type who 
were opposing him and attempted to carry out their ideas in 
the Church Socialist League have come to see their mistake, 
and that their later League of the Kingdom of God abandons 
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the position dispute about which led to the disappearance 
of the Guild of St. Matthew, and reverts to the very thing 
that Mr. Headlam contended for. It is one case of what I 
often saw exemplified—namely, that when you disagreed 
with Mr. Headlam and thought he was wrong, time and events 
proved that it was he who was right and you who had been 
wrong.” 

Headlam showed unusual caution in respect of the founding 
of the Church Socialist League. Old friends of his such as 
Mr. Moll as well as the younger bloods of the Guild were 
mixed up with it, and when he attended the conference at 
Morecambe, which brought it into existence, he was careful 
not to precipitate any quarrel, though the new body, if only 
indirectly, was abandoning the sacramentarian position which 
he deemed essential in the Guild of St. Matthew. He seems 
to have come to a working arrangement in accordance with 
which the Church Socialist League was to have a free hand 
in the north. This League had its day. The abiding in- 
fluence of Headlam on the younger clergy who came within 
his ambit is shown by the fact that enthusiasts such as the 
Rey. Percy Widdrington, Rector of Great Easton, and the 
Rev. Paul Stacy, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Coventry, at one time 
members of the League as of the Guild, have once more 
adopted a programme which combines sacramentarianism. 
and Socialism for their League of the Kingdom of God and 
the “Green Books ” which, as commissioned by the Anglo- 
Catholic Committee, its Executive took in hand. 

But the best way of realising that Headlam, though dead, 
still speaks in the Church is to hear what is said of him and 
note how he is venerated by Canon Donaldson of West- 
minster. A talk with the Canon and his wife about their 
old chief is for anyone who is interested in the man a refresh- 
ing experience, almost a revelation, for with both Mr. and 
Mrs. Donaldson affection for and devotion to Headlam began 
early in life, and both have striven for years to carry on 
and carry out his traditions. 

Canon Donaldson saw Headlam constantly, and at periods 
very often, between the years 1885-1895. He met him first 
at Professor Shuttleworth’s rectory. Indeed, Headlam 
heard his first sermon at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Shuttle- 
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worth being away at the time, much to the new curate’s 
comfort. ‘‘ Well, my dear Lewis,” said Headlam, as they 
came away from the church together, “ how many points 
do you suppose you made in your sermon ?” ‘“‘ There were 
twelve in all, I fancy,” said the preacher, counting up the 


~~ heads of his discourse. “Ah,” replied Headlam, ‘“ when 


you have preached more you will be glad if you can be sure 
you've made one point.” 

The young clergyman had joined the Guild of St. Matthew 
as an undergraduate at Oxford, and afterwards was for some 
years a member of its Council, and he was also a frequent 
visitor at Upper Bedford Place,* so that in this way he was 
thrown much into contact with Headlam. No less than 
many another of Headlam’s friends, he was impressed by 
the appointments and comforts of his host’s home—its 
beautiful furniture, its tasteful decoration. ‘You were 
a little startled at first,” he remarks, ‘‘ by some of the pic- 
tures on the walls, but as you came to know Headlam you 
soon understood that the only reason for their presence was 
the appeal they made to the artist that wasin him. He was 
an artist and at the same time a gentleman. There was 
something essentially clean about him. He did not wear 
strange hats or display strange manners by way of emphasis- 
ing his bohemianism. All his life, of course, he was fighting 
the Puritanism of his age. 

“He was not an orator, but he was a cogent speaker, 
saying what he meant to say in telling, direct language. 
I remember noticing how this gift of his remained 
when he came down to Leicester, where I was at St. Mark’s, 
in about the year 1910; his voice did not carry so far as 
before, but he was still impressive, though he had well 
turned sixty. 

“What I admired about him so much, apart from the 
generosity of his character and outlook, apart from his sym- 
pathy with the poor and unhappy, was the way in which he 
maintained his theology in his lectures and sermons, and 
brought that theology into relation with the practical needs 


* See Chapter XII., headed ‘ Upper Bedford Place,”’ for Mr. 


Selwyn Image’s account of Headlam’s Bloomsbury home and its: 
charming equipment. 
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of his hearers. As a preacher myself I always esteemed 
this faculty in him. Headlam never lost sight of the sacra- 
mental basis of his position, but he always remembered the 
everyday practical concerns of his congregation, and remem- 
bered them not by tacking on some tag at the end, but 
whether he was preaching of the Virgin Mary or the Atone- 
ment or the Cross, by weaving together sound theology 
and practical application. ' 

““ Another thing that impressed me was his sweet reason- 
ableness in discussion and argument. I, of course, knew him 
best in his prime—in his middle age; during the last seven- 
teen years of his life I saw but little of him, as I lived some ~ 
distance from London. But during the time I speak of I 
never saw him put out of temper, even when addressing 
meetings of Secularists and other unconventional groups, 
and being well heckled upon points arising out of his speech 
or lecture. 

“ The Guild of St. Matthew did a great work, despite of, 
perhaps because of, its limitation in numbers—we were all 
intensely in earnest—and I think it was a mistake to let it 
die; it should have been kept up and would have been of 
much service to-day. Its place was gradually taken by the 
Christian Social Union. This brand-new vessel came along 
full sail with its loaded decks and sank the poor little galleon 
of the Guild of St. Matthew. But its appeal was too indefi- 
nite, and its theological basis was too weak. What was said 
about it, ‘Here’s a social evil; let’s read a paper on it,’ 
was not so very unfair. It did much good work certainly 
over the leaded glaze industry and other great social ques- 
tions, but its original impetus soon spent itself, and the 
institution with which it at last amalgamated itself—the 
I.C.F.—is no substitute for Headlam’s Guild. Headlam 
was right in not letting the Guild be affiliated to the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party. The I.L.P. is a magnificent organisa- 
tion, but, as some of the Labour people are. beginning to see, 
it has not got the spiritual anchorage which the Guild of 
St. Matthew possessed. Behind all the work of the Guild, 
making it all one, was the doctrine of the Incarnation, the 
explanation and warrant of its belief in the Brotherhood of 
Man.” 
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Mrs. Donaldson, who joined the Guild of St. Matthew when 
she was a young girl, and is equally enthusiastic about Stewart 
Headlam, assured me that at Leicester she had used the 
“Laws of Eternal Life” as a textbook with innumerable 
classes of girls and young men. She showed me her tattered 
copy of Headlam’s book—an interpretation, it will be re- 
membered, of the Church Catechism—its pages all coming 
apart, and told me she would not part with it for the world. 
She, too, spoke of the power the Guild had been, and said the 
Church needed some such movement again. She saw no 
reason why the Guild of St. Matthew should not be revived 
—not that it had ever been really dead—and believed that 
only such a body, with its doctrinal and sacramental basis 
and its Socialistic principle, could meet the call of the time 
and rally Labour to the Church and the Church to Labour. 


CHAPTER X 
THE CHURCH AND STAGE GUILD 


THE Church and Stage Guild was a later growth than the 
Guild of St. Matthew—it was founded on May 30, 1879— 
but it must have been earlier in Stewart Headlam’s mind. 
As far back as the beginnings of his Drury Lane curacy 
he had been made disagreeably conscious of the prejudice 
entertained by too many Churchmen and Churchwomen 
against the stage and stage-performers; even in those days 
he seems to have determined, when the chance came, to 
strike a blow on behalf of such victims of puritanical bias. 
The sensation produced by his “ Lecture on Theatres and 
Music-Halls ’ must have strengthened that resolve. The 
lecture itself was an effort in such championship, and though 
some of the circumstances attending its publication may seem 
regrettable, it said things which needed saying. That some 
of Headlam’s contemporaries thought so is proved by the 
extracts he was able to quote from letters of correspondents, 
who approved more or less thoroughly of the tone of his dis- 
course. One or two additional details about its issue in 
pamphlet form possess sufficient interest, perhaps, to be 
mentioned at this point. 

In front of the preface the author put a quotation from 
the Psalms, “‘ The singers and the dancers,* yea, and all my 
fresh springs shall be in Thee,”’ another from the Athanasian 
Creed, and some passages from Wordsworth and Palgrave. 
Archbishop Tait, Headlam told me, was much amused by the 
Athanasian Creed being brought into such a connection, 
and said he had known it used on strange occasions and 
criticised from many and odd points of view, but this was the 
first time in his experience that it had ever been associated 
with a defence of the ballet. 

Among the letters quoted in the preface was one, though 
the name of the writer was not indicated, from John Oakley 

* The word “‘ dancers ”’ is not to be found in either the Authorised 
Version or the Book of Common Prayer. The former gives “ players 
on instruments,’ and the Prayer Book has “‘ trumpeters.”’ 
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—‘“a well-known London vicar” he was styled—and 
there was so much sound sense and insight in this that I 
propose reproducing some passages, the more so as Headlam 
always looked on Oakley as among the most chivalrous of his 
friends. I have additional pleasure in drawing attention 
to Dean Oakley’s attitude because it disposes of the notion, 
current at the time and still lingering in the older generation, 
that Headlam was a mere enfant terrible of the Church, 
putting thumb and fingers to nose at his spiritual superiors, 
and that the Bishop had all thoughtful men on his side. 
Said Oakley: 


“1 know nothing more desirable than to shock out of 
their stolid complacency and slow-witted respectability the 
whole class of old-fashioned, unobservant, unenterprising 
churchpeople, lay and clerical — bishops, rural deans, 
squires, tradesmen, and the rest of them. Still, I think 
there is room for a little safeguarding of what you say... . 
For,example, I wish you would use the deserved influence 
you have in some way before long, to expose and denounce 
the sickening and demoralising vulgarity, rather than vice, 
of many popular songs. I know not how reasonable people 
can expect us to inake much direct impression of a spirituai 
sort on the population which is capable of bawling ‘ Whoa, 
Emma’ about the streets day and night for months with 
inexhaustible delight in its monotonous and unredeemed 
imbecility. For myself, I own, I always feel a certain 
scruple in taking the same people straight off the pavement, 
and trying to make them sing ‘For thee, O dear, dear 
country,’ though they will do it fast enough, poor people, 
if they can sing the tune. .. . 

“I confess that if I am to choose between hearing East- 
End louts and hoydens making night hideous on their way 
home from treats in vans and excursion trains by bawling 
“Whoa, Emma’ or bawling ‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus,’ then 
I must vote for ‘Whoa, Emma’ in the circumstances. It is 
a question of indirect attempts to Christianise by slowly 
civilising and refining their amusements. And this you 
cannot do without in some degree sharing their amusements, 
and contributing as much as they will let you and can bear 
of a better sort. And they certainly won’t let you do this 
if you try to suppress all which is the natural expression of 
their own minds, or even of their mindlessness. It is our 
unlucky knack of combining the pedant with the priest _ 
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which has cost the Church of England so much of her natural 
leadership of the people, and to recover it it is clearly neces- 
sary to begin by trying to put oneself at the point of view of 
those whom we wish to lead into higher paths. And that, 
I take it, is what you have done. You have tried, perhaps 
a little too sweepingly and rashly, to vindicate the pleasures 
of the people from some exaggerated and groundless impu- 
tation. . 

“ There is no doubt at all that we are, many of us, engaged 
in a stand-up fight, not with individuals, or even with 
authority as authority, but with the dominant class and the 
characteristic sentiment of the classes which have hitherto 
ruled the Church of England... . And I read your lecture 
as an instalment of this great enterprise. You have gone 
out into the highways and hedges, and tried to compel the 
unlikeliest people to come within the circle of Christian 
influence by telling them that Christian sympathy is not 
closed against them even in their play. Those influences 
have one of their main centres in Cana of Galilee, though 
the chief of them radiates from the Cross... . 

“T need not urge you not to be dismayed at even very 
serious-sounding rebukes. We are not likely to forget of 
whom the respectable once said, ‘ Behold a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber, the friend of publicans and sinners.’ 
Nor are we without the comfort of feeling that the case was 
fully foreseen. ‘If they call the Master of the House Beel- 
zebub, what shall they call them of His household ?’ ” 


No less generous was the language of Arthur Stanton in a 
letter not quoted in the preface. ‘“‘ It is all true,” he wrote of 
the lecture, ‘‘and you are a true man for saying and pub- 
lishing it. I believe the Son of Man’s approval rests upon it, 
and after all He is the Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” 

To get such tributes as these must have seemed to Headlam 
almost worth all the troubles he had undergone. I know 
of no more eloquent or generous or just appreciation of his 
aims and work than Oakley’s. It was his mission, alike in the 
Church and in education, to go out into the highways to 
compel those whom others had forgotten to enter the fold. 
The reference to Cana of Galilee is an odd piece of intuition, 
for Headlam’s first idea in connection with the society he 
was now set on creating to bridge the gulf of misunderstand- 
ing between Church and Stage was to call it the “ Guild of 
Christ at Cana.” He suggested the title tentatively as early 
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as March, 1879, in a letter to Sarson, but this was thought 
to be too fanciful, and was soon exchanged for the very effec- 
tive name of Church and Stage Guild. 

Once more a woman was responsible for a Headlam move- 
ment taking the form of a Guild—I understand that the 
initiative came from Miss Nina Cole. Headlam assumed the 
office of Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Mark Marsden acted 
for many years as informal Chairman. Within a twelve- 
month there were some 470 members, of whom 172 were 
theatrical members and gi clergy. Among those who con- 
sented to sit as a Provisional General Committee until the 
Council was appointed I find the following (I am quoting from 
a printed circular pasted by Headlam in his book of minutes): 
Emily Faithfull, W. H. Kendal, Mrs. Kendal, Rose Leclerq, 
Hermann Merivale, Mrs. Chippendale, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Charles Reade, Geneviéve Ward, and Charles Warner. 

“From the first,” said Headlam, “‘ Arthur Stanton was a 
bulwark of the Guild. He preached for us and was on our 
Council. Shuttleworth was also a member of our Council, 
and secured for us a special service in the Crypt of St. Paul’s, 
at which he preached. Another of our preachers was the 
future Bishop C. J. Ridgeway, the rector of Buckhurst Hill. 
Other clergy apart from these who worked for us were John 
Oakley,.R. H. Hadden, William Panckridge, F. Ponsonby, 
J. E. Symes, J. E. Vaux; my brother Alfred, R. Eyton, 
W. A. C. Chevalier, and J. E. Horsley. Our services were 
sometimes three in the year. 

“Our meetings were held monthly, and often papers were 
read. We had ‘ At Homes’ and conversaziones. Our two 
first “At Homes’ were given by the Evelyn Gardiners in 
Dean’s Yard, and the Aldam Heatons in Bloomsbury Square. 
Augustus Harris was kind to us, and let us have year by year 
the foyer of Drury Lane Theatre for the purposes of our 
conversaziones. We also used to have two dances a year 
at the St. James’s Hall, mainly frequented as time went on 
by the dancers from the Empire and Alhambra, who were 
members of the Guild—they came on from their theatres 
at about 11.30, and the dances went on till 4.30 in the 
morning. Subsequently I gave dances, to which Guild 
members came, at my house in Upper Bedford Place. 


IRVING STANDS ALOOF Ior 


“I have mentioned our clerical members. Our profes- 
sional members never included the leaders of the stage. Mrs. 
Kendal came te one or two of our early meetings, but soon 
left us. Henry Irving proved a disappointment. We had 
hoped for his countenance and support. But I am assured 
that he took great offence at my ‘ Lecture on Theatres and 
Music-Halls.’ Yet I had praised him and his work enthusias- 
tically. I had urged it as a duty on everybody that he or 
she should attend the Lyceum. I said that going to see him 
in ‘Hamlet’ or ‘ Macbeth’ meant intense study, real hard 
work. And I added that I should say to a Christian, ‘ You 
have no right to cut yourself or others off from the messages 
which God sends men through such acting as Mr. Irving’s.’ 
But I was told that Irving resented my discussing him in 
the same breath as burlesque actors, music-hall singers, and 
ballet-dancers. Certainly he gave us the cold shoulder, 
and many of those in the higher walks of the theatrical 
profession followed suit. 

“ Still, we had good actors among our helpers. Robert 
Sweetman, for instance, took the chair for us sometimes 
and joined our Council. Ella Dietz, a charming young 
actress, lectured for us, and was not afraid to take so formid- 
able an antagonist as Canon Liddon to task. Ben Greet 
was all along the staunchest of allies. We were on good 
terms with Drury Lane, as I have shown, and on specially 
good terms with the Alhambra management, which adver- 
tised passages of the lecture I have so often mentioned 
throughout its theatre. Among those who gave us much- 
appreciated help at the time of the County Council’s crusade 
against certain music-halls was Selwyn Image. 

“ The objects of the Guild were to break down the pre- 
judice against theatres, actors, music-hall artists, stage- 
singers, and dancers, in those days only too common among 
Churchmen; to promote social and religious sympathy 
between Church and Stage; to vindicate the worthiness of 
acting and dancing as arts, no less capable of being dedicated 
to God’s service than any other work of man conscientiously 
pursued; and to claim for religious persons the right to take 
part in theatrical amusements, whether as performers or 
spectators. There was one thing we always repudiated as 
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a Guild, and that was having any idea of undertaking a 
mission to the dramatic profession. Such a notion would 
have seemed to us an impertinence. Rather, we used to 
say, should there be a mission among the clergy to teach 
them a right understanding of the stage and the player, and 
to preach to some of them a broader charity. 

‘Among the most enthusiastic approvers of the Guild 
was Ruskin, who had always rated dancing high among the 
arts, and hated intolerance of all kinds and especially 
religious intolerance of the arts. While I was at Bethnal 
Green I got into correspondence with him because I thought 
that in one of his ‘ Fors Clavigera ’ letters he had been unfair 
to Hansard, and a coolness arose between us. When the 
Guild was started I wrote him about what we were doing, 
and my note brought about a reconciliation and two delightful 
letters from him, in one of which he said he was amazed, ~ 
amused, and pleased at the line I had taken, and in the other 
spoke of the great need there was of the ‘ new charity ’ which 
the Guild was advocating. So we began our career wie 
Ruskin’s blessing.” 

Ruskin’s sympathy must have reconciled Headlam to the 
chilly comments on his Guild sent him by Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester, who wrote: “I am afraid that the Church and 
Stage Guild has not recommended itself to me as an in- 
stitution likely to be productive of much good. If you will 
not be angry with me for speaking plainly, the whole idea 
seems too fantastic.’ Even more harsh in his criticism was 
Canon Liddon; ‘“‘a dancing priest,” he told Headlam, 
“becomes invested with grotesque associations of which, 
unfortunately, he cannot rid himself in the pulpit or before 
the Altar.” But then Liddon, as other obiter dicta of his 
show, had all the old-world saint’s suspicion of the theatre. 

In one sense the Church and Stage Guild scarcely lived 
up to the ideal of its name; Headlam let the actors and 
actresses of the “legitimate ” stage slip away from it without 
much effort to check their departure. To some extent the 
limitation of his Guild was brought about by his special 
interest in the ballet, and his desire to befriend those stage- 
performers who were most exposed to attack—the dancers 
of the Empire and the Alhambra. Against no stage-artists 
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was the charge of immorality so lightly and recklessly urged. 
Headlam had been their ally from Drury Lane days, and 
joyously collected them into his Guild regardless of the 
jealousy of actor- and actress-members. Gradually the 
dancers predominated in numbers, so that we have the 
William Farren, Junr., of 1886, protesting against the ballet 
element, and resigning when his protest was ignored. 
Evidently he would have echoed a plaint, I am informed 
Shuttleworth used to make, that there was “ too much ballet- 
olatry ’’ about Headlam. 

Mrs. Symes tells me that Headlam’s own idea about some 
of the more staid actor-members of the Guild was that they 
thought there was too little praying at its meetings, and too 
much in the way of parties, frivolity, and dancing; that they 
were disappointed because he did not carry on more of a 
religious mission among such chorus-girls and members of 
the ballet as joined the Guild. The whole object of the 
society, she suggests, was the promoting of fraternal relations 
between the “respectables”’ and the lower ranks of the 
dancing and theatrical professions. Many of the former 
left the Guild when they found that they were expected to 
“chum up” with ballet girls rather than convert them. 
She remembers Headlam expatiating on the point and 
chuckling over it. wes 

Not that the Guild missed its aim, even though it failed 
to retain many ornaments of the legitimate stage upon its 
books. Mr. Ben Greet is emphatic on that point, and he tells 
a story that clinches his argument. ‘The Guild;” he 
declares, “did a great deal of good to my profession, 
especially to the younger actors, and it is not too much to say 
that its founder helped largely to remove prejudice against 
the stage and the stage-player. Speaking to me shortly 
after Headlam’s death on the improved status of the actor, 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson declared that the theatrical 
profession hardly realised how great was its debt to Stewart 
Headlam for this changed state of affairs. Without know- 
ing it,” adds Mr. Ben Greet, ‘‘ Forbes-Robertson was echoing 
the sentiments of his old chief, Henry Irving, who said to 
me years before, ‘ People sometimes maintain that the stage 
is indebted to me for the greater esteem in which it is now 
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held, but really, did they but know it, actors owe far more 
to that man Headlam.’ ” 

Among visitors to this Guild, as to the Guild of St. Matthew, 
was Mr. Bernard Shaw, and, to quote his own words, “ in 
those days I never went to a meeting without making a 
speech.” He says, “I liked the meetings of the Church 
and Stage Guild. They were not large gatherings, for 
neither the Church nor the Stage rose tothem. Buta faithful 
few kept Headlam in countenance. I discovered Florence 
Haydon there, and wrote the part of Mrs. Whitefield in 
‘Man and Superman’ for her. Jolly John Nash, the Hon 
comique of the old music-halls, never missed a meeting, and 
always spoke, and, though no man could have been more in 
eamest, the force of habit was so strong in him that he 
punctuated every sentence with the old half-wink and twitch 
of the corner of his mouth, just as he did when he sang the: 
glories of champagne and pretended to be no end of a dog. 
As for the Guild of St. Matthew, I still think that its magazine 
which Headlam edited ” (the allusion is to the Church Re- 
former) “was one of the best of the Socialist journals of 
that day.” 

Not only did Mr. Shaw join in the discussions, he also 
delivered lectures to the Church and Stage Guild. So far 
as my records show he lectured three times: in 1894 on 
Wagner’s “ Parsifal,” in 1890 on “‘ Ibsen’s Didactic Plays,” 
and a year earlier on ‘‘ Acting, by One Who Does Not Be- 
lieve in It, or the Place of the Stage in the Fool’s Paradise of 
Art.”. The lecture with this enormously long title is Shaw 
at his best, if I may judge by the report of it given in the 
Church Reformer. In the course of it its author says; ‘“ We 
- all of us have a clown in us somewhere,” and confesses— 


“When I made a plunge into London I soon found that 
the artistic people were the shirkers of the community. 
They ran away from their political duties to portfolios of 
etchings; from their social duties to essays on the delicacies 
of their culture, and from their religious duties to the theatre. 
They were doing exactly what I had done myself, in short— 
keeping a fool’s paradise in order to save themselves the 
trouble of making the real world any better. Naturally 
they hated reality, and this involved some awkward con- 
sequences for them, For since the climaxes of art are 
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brought about by the successful effort of some powerful 
individuality or idea to realise itself in an act of some kind, 
whether picture, book, or stage impersonation, these artistic 
skulkers had to be continually dodging great works of art, 
or else devising ways of discussing and enjoying their acci- 
dental methods, conditions, and qualities so as to ward off 
their essential purpose and meaning. And they, or rather 
we, did this so effectually that I might have remained in my 
fool’s paradise of art with the other fools to this day had I 
not, to preserve myself from the dry rot of idleness, attempted 
to realise myself in works of art.’ 


Well-known persons who took part in the discussion which 
followed this paper were William Archer, Oscar Wilde, 
Edward Rose, Hubert Bland, Belfort Bax, May Morris, and 
“ E. Nesbit.””* 

Another of the Guild’s lecturers was Mr. William Poel. 
He addressed the members in 1884 and again in 1887. His 
second paper, a study of “The Merchant of Venice,” pro- 
voked something like a “‘ scene” because the lecturer seized 
the occasion to attack Henry Irving’s reading of the part 
of Shylock, which, by its idealisation of the character, 
maintained Mr. Poel, defeated the whole purpose of Shake- 
speare and spoilt the balance of the play. Developing an 
argument with which those who know him well will be 
familiar now, Mr. Poel insisted that Shylock is the villain of 
the story, and that if he is allowed to quit the trial scene with 
the tragic air of a martyr, it is impossible for the audience 
to maintain interest in the future doings of Portia, Bassanio, 
and Antonio. An orthodox admirer of Irving’s was in the 
chair, and became more and more restive as the lecture took 
a controversial tone. He stopped Mr. Poel once, and when 
Headlam came to the rescue with a joke, waited a little 
longer and then left the chair in disgust. 

Headlam, however, had more serious difficulties to over- 
come than little tiffs at meetings. From the first the Guild 
had to face a good deal of Press ridicule. - By comparison 
with other newspapers, one of the comic journals of the day 
was kind when it jeered at the Guild as “ the society for 

* The lecturer’s recollections of this meeting are limited to the 


fact that he was heckled by Miss Florence Haydon, the actress. See 
his reference to:her in the text of the previous page. 
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administering weak tea to reluctant ballet girls.” Then, too, 
the Guild soon got into debt. It started operations by 
holding its meetings in such places as the Langham Hall, 
the Dilettante Club, and the Neumeyer Hall, but soon had to 
rely on the loan of members’ private houses in order to save 
expenditure. Only in this way was Mrs. Shuttleworth as 
Honorary Treasurer able to pull the Guild on to its feet 
again; during the campaign of economy the customary 
annual Guild matinée had ‘to be sacrificed. This meant a 
loss of publicity for the Guild, as also did its assembling in 
members’ houses instead of in public halls. Its membership 
consequently did not increase—indeed, it steadily fell so 
that in 1889, ten years after the birth of the Guild, it num- 
bered only a little over two hundred members. Eventually 
all meetings came to be held at its Secretary’s house, and 
Headlam seriously proposed at one time that his colleagues © 
should find a new Secretary. He thought that his well-known 
political views compromised the institution and hindered its 
work, But he was re-elected. Then again he was troubled 
over the dancer-members of the Guild; he occasionally felt 
them as aresponsibility. At one time he could write happily, 
‘T am preparing three dancers for Baptism; they are rather 
Puritanical, but very nice.” But later on we find him 
admitting, ‘‘ I sometimes feel quite overwhelmed with what 
I know about the difficulties of girls on the stage, but at 
present can’t get anyone to help them in a rational way.” 
The best way was the way he chose—to maintain the club 
character of the Guild. It became less of a propagandist 
society and developed its social side. In its earlier stages it 
exposed cases of bigotry or pleaded for tolerance. Thus 
Shuttleworth brought to its notice the fact that the Wakefield 
Bishopric Fund had been offered, and had refused, the pro- 
ceeds of an evening performance at the local theatre. The 
interview of the Guild Council’s deputation with Bishop 
Temple has already been described in an earlier chapter. 
Headlam summed up the activities of the Guild as follows: 
“We took hold of any practical work that came to hand. 
An early effort we made was to draw up a memorial to the 
Lord Chamberlain urging the relaxation of the rule then in 
force by which theatres other than the patent theatres, and 
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as distinct from music-halls, were compulsorily closed on 
Ash Wednesday. Such an enforcement of submission to 
religious sentiment seemed to us to be tyranny. We were 
so far successful that in the case of the next theatre to be 
licensed the clause about Ash Wednesday was not inserted 
in the licence. 

“ Then again we went for Canon Liddon, who, we heard, 
had connections with an Oxford Churchmen’s Society, one 
of the rules of which forbade its members to frequent the 
theatre, and condemned theatres wholesale. As Secretary 
of the Guild I wrote Liddon asking him to use his influence 
to rescind this rule. His reply amounted to this: that in the 
case of average human nature the influence of the theatre 
tended to sin; that theatres maintained their popularity 
by trifling with evil; that it was hopeless for the Church 
to resist or even modify this evil; that priests certainly 
and religious laymen probably ought not to go even to the 
best theatres; and that all the Church could do was to warn 
its members against the evil she was powerless to prevent. 
Here was a striking case of the attitude of mind we had made 
it our business to endeavour to influence, and at a debate 
we held on the subject the general opinion expressed was that 
if the theatre was as bad as Liddon made it out to be then 
it would be cowardly on the part of the Church and its priest- 
hood to follow his advice. One of the papers read in reply 
to the Canon, written by Ella Dietz, we afterwards printed 
in pamphlet form. 

“ Another fight we had was with a Member of Parliament 
who, in the course of a House of Commons speech, was re- 
ported to have said that the bulk of stage-dancers led immoral 
lives. Our Alhambra and Empire girls were furious over it, 
and I was assured that the male relatives of more than one 
were prepared to lie in wait for the M.P. and take summary 
vengeance on him for the insult. There was talk of throwing 
him into the river. But I did my best to dissuade them 
from permitting any such course, and the Guild approached 
him. In the end he made a public apology for what he 
had said, which was, I must confess, most gentlemanly and 
candid. 

“ Then much later on—in 1894 and onwards—we had the 
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great fight with the County Council over the Mrs. Chant 
campaign. About that time I got two articles on the music- 
halls into the Pall Mall Gazette. Stead broke a long article 
into two and called the second ‘ The Moral Mission of the 
Music-Halls.’ The title was not mine, but the articles, 
issued in such a paper, were helpful to our cause. 

“Well, these may appear trifling things individually, 
but they must be considered together as part of a policy 
against intolerance and bias, and those evils we fought 
wherever circumstances allowed us to meet them, and by 
tackling them as we found them we were able to do consider- 
able good. The ‘new charity,’ as Ruskin called it, made 
headway, and by about the beginning of the new century 
we could consider our work as done—prejudice against the 
stage removed, the arts of the theatre vindicated, friendly 
relations between clergy and players established, and the ban ~ 
against the clergyman’s associating with stage-folk and fre- 
quenting the playhouse or music-hall lifted. But it was a 
long battle lasting twenty-one years.’’* 

When the tributes paid him by such leaders of the stage 
as Johnston Forbes-Robertson and Henry Irving are recalled, 
it does not seem that the claims Headlam makes for his Guild 
and its achievements are exaggerated. 

* Headlam never fully explained the expiration of this Guild. 
“Tt faded out of existence,’ he told me once; “‘it had fulfilled its 
purpose.’’ He preferred to talk about the celebration of its twenty- 
first anniversary on Ascension Day, 1900—the Communion Service 
at St. John’s Church, Great Marlborough Street, the subsequent 
meal at the “‘ Florence,’’ Rupert Street, and the paper he wrote, 
“After Twenty-One Years,’’ summarising his quarrels with the 


Bishops and ending, ‘‘ [harbour no resentments; I have had abundant 
compensations.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE ‘CHURCH REFORMER " (1884-1895) 


THE late Viscount Morley once said of the Church Reformer 
that there was enough matter in it to stock five ordinary 
newspapers. As its editor and leader-writer throughout a 
dozen years, Stewart Headlam could have wished for no 
higher compliment than that, and it pleased him enormously. 
It enabled him to forget a grudge he had cherished against 
his eulogist. While he was still at Bethnal Green, he at- 
tended a breakfast given to workmen who had been im- 
prisoned owing to a trade dispute. john Morley spoke at 
the meeting and, as he ran through the list of the various 
supporters of the men, remarked scornfully, ‘‘ Of course, 
there are no parsons.”” Headlam shouted out, “ Yes, there 
is one here.” Whereupon the speaker answered with too 
little grace, ‘‘ Well, there’s only one.” ‘‘ This,’ says Headlam 
in his unfinished memoir, ‘‘ made me think badly of him, as 
there were not many more than one of any profession, and 
I had come at some risk.”” John Morley, we have seen, 
made amends later for this display of anticlericalism, and 
another admirer of the Church Reformer was Ruskin, who 
wrote of its first number, “I never yet looked through a 
paper I thought so right or likely to be so useful.” 

- The Church Reformer was taken over by its new proprietor 
from a fellow-curate, Hadden. Under Headlam’s control 
it became an organ of that form of Christian Socialism which 
he elaborated out of the programme of Kingsley and Maurice. 
Its motto was borrowed from the familiar lines of Blake: 

“‘T will not cease from mental fight 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 


Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


The paper was run at a loss, the loss coming out of Headlam’s 
own pocket. By October, 1895, he estimated that he had 
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expended £1,200 on it—some {110 a year—and he declared 
in its pages that there was a limit to the amount any “ one 
individual could be expected to spend on the education of 
the Church.” The printing was done by the Women’s 
Printing Society, and the editor made a point of stating that 
the girls’ work was done “ under fairly healthy conditions 
of air and time, not in a cellar, and not in the middle of the 
night.”” They would not be underpaid if he had any say 
in the matter. So that, when we remember that the adver- 
tisement revenue was virtually nil, it looks as if he got out 
of his venture very cheaply. 

What his policy would be anyone who had studied his 
Bethnal Green sermons, “ Priestcraft and Progress,’ could 
easily have anticipated with any knowledge of the tenacity 
with which their author held to his views. Headlam, 
unlike some of the Socialistic idealists of his time, never — 
sloughed an opinion to which he had given definite shape; 
it was not in him to build one utopia and then turn his back 
on it and frame another; that sort of artistry, which is 
eternally dissatisfied with its present expression and abandons 
itself spontaneously to the winds of some future inspiration, 
was never a mark of his intelligence. No more than his 
father was he very nimble in thought, but, his thinking 
once done, he was quite sure of himself and never went 
back on a judgment. 

So when he talked in the Bethnal Green pulpit of “ such 
a radical reformer, so divine a democrat as Jesus Christ,” 
or of the clergy of the Church as “ officers in the society 
which exists to make liberty, fraternity, equality possible ”’; 
when he insisted that “one of the main objects of the . 
Christian Church is to get rid of such terrible social inequali- 
ties as now exist,” and that “all this slow robbery and slow 
murder which is now going on in our so-called Christian 
society is absolutely non-Christian’; when he extolled 
“divine discontent” and interpreted the Catechism as 
maintaining that it is “ the duty not only of the poor but 
of the rich to learn and labour truly to get their own living,” 
he was but anticipating sentiments he was to reiterate 
untiringly in the pages of the Church Reformer. So again, 
when in the sermon he preached on Dean Stanley’s invitation 
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in Westminster Abbey (in 1881), to be found in his volume 
entitled “The Service of Humanity,” he speaks to the 
following effect— 


“ Take the parables, those words of eternal life, of what 
do they tell? Ofa life after death? Of a Heaven beyond 
the grave? No, hardly-a-single word was uttered by Jesus’ 
about-such a life or such a Heaven; they tell of a Kingdom 
of Heaven to be set up upon earth, ofa righteous Communistic 
society in which all were to be fed as surely as the birds, and 
clothed’as beautifully as the lilies, of a real, genuine good 
news for the poor weary workers; the eternal life according 
to Jesus was to be enjoyed here, not merely hereafter; we 


are present inheritors and not only future heirs of the | | 


Kingdom of Heaven,” 


he was striking a note which was to be sounded in many a 
number of his paper. 

Even his phrases recur. The same consistency and re- 
tentiveness appear in respect of his quotations. He did not 
read poetry as the bulk of us do—to enjoy for the moment 
and then to forget, so that when we want to recall a passage 
that pleased we have to refresh our memories from the text. 
He made a practical, not to say didactic, use of such verse 
as he studied. It became part of the stuff of his thought, 
tumbled from his pen automatically as he developed an 
argument, was really a personal possession. There were 
snatches of poetry he could not help reciting when in a 
particular mood, and they never became hackneyed to him. 
I doubt, for instance, if he ever realised how often the 
quotation from Keble— 


“O Lord, our God, the spoiler of our foes, 
There is no Light but Thine; with Thee all beauty glows,”’ 


came from his lips whenever he talked of art or music or 
dancing or popular amusements. 
Thus he was well equipped for that specialised side of 
journalism which is called leader-writing.. He knew what 
he wanted to say, and had said much of it already. He had 
fire and vehemence and seva indignatio, perhaps to excess, 
He had touched life at many more points than do some 
priests. His memory could rely on garnerings from poets 
and prosemen of repute with which to illustrate his points 
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and ado his rhetoric. He had enjoyed the helpful ex- 
perience of lecturing in public and engaging in controversy. 
So that he started with every prospect of making a good 
fighting journalist. The only pity was that he reached so 
small an audience. 

He was his own chief contributor. Rarely did he ask 
anyone else to write the leading article—Shuttleworth did 
once and Hancock once—and when he wrote no leader, the 
place of such was usually taken by one of his big Guild 
pronouncements. He must have penned many of the leader 
notes, and from 1889 onwards his “ Notes on the School Board” 
became a prominent feature each month during which the 
Board was sitting. All this meant hard work. But his 
labours did not stop here. He edited and annotated his 
correspondence columns with a piquant thoroughness, and 
his hand is to be detected in many a book-review or occasional 
article. Moreover, as Secretary he supplied the monthly 
reports of the Church and Stage Guild, though to Mr. 
Verinder fell the more onerous task of preparing for each 
number the Guild of St. Matthew reports, which sometimes 
ran to great length. Notwithstanding that the programme 
of the Church Reformer was very much that of the Guild of 
St. Matthew, it was deemed advisable after a time to state 
on the pages devoted to the Guild that its Council was not 
responsible for anything appearing in the paper outside its 
special columns. 

_ During the first year of his control of the Church Reformer 

Headlam published in it serially his ‘‘ Laws of Eternal Life,” 
perhaps the most influential of all his books. Two extracts 
may serve to indicate its spirit: 

“* And to do my duty in the state of life unto which it 
shall please God to call me.’ Not ‘ unto which it has pleased 
God to call me,’ as if placid contentment with things as they 
are were the Christian’s duty; not ‘ into which the devilish 
anarchy and competitive tyranny of the times has crushed 
me.’ No, the God who calls us to our duty has revealed 
His will and character, and has made it plain what conditions 
of life are hateful to Him, and what are pleasing. It is not 
of the Lord of Hosts that the people should labour in the 
very fire and weary themselves for vanity. Into a far 
different state of life than that into which they have been 
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crushed, or in which they have been born, is God now calling 
His English people. Perhaps the future of England depends 
on how far some few of rich and poor, robbers and robbed, 
will hear His voice and obey it. Shall the revolution be 
Christian or devilish ?” 

q eee * * * k * 

va “ Give us this day our daily bread’; us, not me. Iflam V 
getting my daily bread at the cost or at the risk of depriving 
others of theirs, I pray thee, O Father, take it from me. If pvy 
I have bread enough for many days, and others have not’ ' 
bread enough for to-day, I pray Thee to take it frommeand  . 
to give it to them. I pray for a distribution of wealth / 
according to Thy just and Fatherly laws.” | 


That habit of speaking of wealth, as though it were robbery 
from the poor, persisted in Headlam’s writings for the Church 
Reformer. Thus, in the leading article of his April number 
in 1888, we find him saying: 


“ It is a veritable war against the idlers and the robbers 
which the living risen Christ calls upon us to wage. If we 
are to give the workers and the disinherited hope, if we are 
to save them from atheism, if we are to convince them that 
Christ is on their side, we want much more sternness, much 
more anger, much more scorn, for those who, named with 
the name of Jesus Christ, take no kind of pains to realise 
the brotherhood, for those who, while they call themselves 
Christians, are not fighting against the causes of poverty.” 


What he was aiming at during his conduct of the Church 
Reformer I have already tried in part to suggest; here, 
however, are his own words on the subject. “Our policy 
is fairly outlined,” he said, “‘ in my first editorial, where there 
is insistence on the Church’s being a Brotherhood, and where 
pointed allusion is made to the social contrasts existing 
among us so far from that ideal, and especially the contrast 
between the rich, who consume so much and produce so 
little, and the working people whose condition is so little 
removed from industrial slavery. Ruskin-is quoted there 
a propos of other things, of which the poor are stinted as 
well as adequate wages, those other things including what 
makes for independence, self-respect, culture, and spiritual 
sustenance. There is also a repudiation of verbal inspiration 
and a refusal on our part to dissociate ourselves as fellow- 
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_ workers from other-reformers for no other ground than that 
they confessed themselves agnostics or atheists. And in 
that first editorial is made a protest such as was to be 
made constantly afterwards against the system of Church 
patronage. 

“ Abolition of Church patronage was one of the big planks 
of our programme. We deemed it utterly wrong that a 
landed proprietor, merely because he had bought and 
developed an estate and built a house there and afterwards 
a church, should claim the right to decide who was the proper 
person to minister to the spiritual wants of those on the 
estate; the parishioners themselves, we contended, ought 
to have a say in the matter. Similarly we objected to 
clerical appointments by colleges, though these might often 
turn out well. It was not right that a college at Oxford or 
Cambridge should decide who were to be rectors or vicars | 
in distant parts of the country. How were they to know 
anything about the special needs of a Somersetshire village 
or an East Anglian town? However disguised, it was a 
sort of traffic in things spiritual. But we objected not only 
to a squire or a college or a Lord Chancellor exercising 
patronage, we objected also to any Church dignitary or 
institution in the capacity of patron. Thus, to take a case 
at random, we should have asked why the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor should have power to settle the spiritual fate, for 
many years, of the parish of Isleworth. And we did not 
stop with Deans, we objected equally to Bishops as patrons. 

“‘So our motto was ‘ Disestablish the patron and establish 
or restore the people.’ This was our idea of Disestablish- 
ment. We were out for doing away with patronage and 
patrons altogether, for giving the people the right to choose 
their own clergy. We wanted to get rid of the dependence 
of the unbeneficed clergy on the beneficed, and make the 
clergy as a whole the choice of their folk. Of course, we 
were asked if we wanted to introduce the rough and tumble 
of a public election into the matter of Church appointments, 
and we denied that such rough and tumble would be necessary. 
The baptised members of a parish, assisted, perhaps, by some 
deputy of the Bishop, might submit three names of candidates 
to him or the Bishop, and his assessors might suggest three 
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names out of which the parish might make choice. In any 
case, we thought, there ought to be a recognition of the right 
of popular election of the clergy. 

“The name of Frederick Verinder deserves special 
mention in connection with the Church Reformer. He was 
sub-editor of the paper, and in that capacity was extremely 
useful. But he also worked hard on the ‘ Land’ side of our 
programme. Land taxation was one of the biggest things 
the Church Reformer tackled. Verinder also championed in 
the paper Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ about 
which our staff, no less than the Guild of St. Matthew, were 
enthusiastic.” 

A constant contributor—‘ not with us in all things,” as 
Headlam said, ‘‘ but a very welcome help ”’—was Mr. Selwyn 
Image, whose “ copy” took a variety of shapes. He was 
one of the paper’s poets, others being Gordon Hake, C. W. 
Stubbs, and A. Clutton Brock; he sometimes wrote in letter- 
form; he might send a batch of excerpts from great prose- 
writers which he thought apt at the moment; often he 
devoted his delightfully leisurely, temperate, and persuasive 
pen to a current topic of art. Some of his best work for the 
Church Reformer was a series of articles in which he discussed 
month by month religious pictures in the National Gallery, 
but he also wrote on such subjects as the furniture of 
Tottenham Court Road and the movement led by William 
Morris to foster arts and crafts, and he was intrepid in 
attacking in its many phases what he and other ‘“ Church 
Reformers ” styled ‘“‘ the New Puritanism.” 

Another writer who was a pillar of support to the paper 
was the Rev. Thomas Hancock. No less than seventy of 
his articles or sermons—chiefly sermons—appeared in the 
pages of the Church Reformer, among them the eloquent 
discourse in which he analysed the Magnificat as the “ Hymn 
of the Universal Social Revolution.” Headlam admired this 
old friend immensely, and paid him a tribute for which I 
must findroom. _ | 

“ Hancock,” he declared, ‘was a masterly theologian 
and authority on Church history, yet somehow the Church 
could never find much use for him. It was nothing less than 
a scandal that a man of his powers should ever have lacked 
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a charge or appointment and been compelled to eke out a 
living by journalism. He made a little money by contri- 
butions to the Echo in the days of Passmore Edwards's 
control of that paper, and he also, I think, turned an honest 
penny or two by writing for a trade journal at one time. It 
would not be true to say that he was too self-effacing for 
success, and that this explained the lack of use he was put 
to in the Church. He was not disposed to run after incum- 
bents and adopt social devices of flattery and sycophancy 
to secure advancement. But he was in no sense a failure. 
His gifts marked him out for a position in which he could 
preach to the clergy—some professorial or diocesan appoint- 
ment by means of which his learning could have been placed 
at the service of the Church.” 

Thomas Hancock’s son, the Rev. Aidan Hancock, Vicar _ 
of St. Peter’s, Friern Barnet, tells me that his father was an 
old Merchant Taylors’ boy, was at no college or university, 
and was ordained as a literate by Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford on F. D. Maurice’s recommendation. Maurice hap- 
pened to be one of the judges in connection with a prize 
essay which Thomas Hancock wrote, entitled ‘‘ The Pecu- 
lium,” and dealing with the Quakers. Hancock acted as 
reviewer for the Saturday Review and Church Quarterly, 
and held curacies down to the year 1875, after which he had 
no appointment until in 1884 Canon Shuttleworth made him 
Lecturer at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, which post he held 
until his death in 1903. 

The list of contributors to the Church Reformer is not yet 
exhausted. Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
wrote replies to challenging articles. A very interesting 
element in the paper was an anthology of English social 
unrest, carried from Langland’s days through the centuries 
and prepared, I understand, by the Rev. A. C. Atuchmuty. 
This had various provocative titles, such as “‘ England’s 
Minor Prophets” and ‘Cordials for Christians.” Then, 
again, both Sarson and Symes were called upon for help. 
Lionel Johnson once, at least, weighed in with an article, and 
Dr. Dearmer was allowed a free hand in criticising current 
drama and stage productions. ' 

Yet another writer, with a style as mordant as his editor’s 
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own, was Charles Marson. ‘ Author of ‘ God’s Co-operative - 
Society,’’’ said Headlam of him, “ which he dedicated to 
me, Marson was a master of epigram. His wit sometimes 
carried him to extremes, as I experienced at a Meeting or 
two of the Guild of St. Matthew. It was he who caused 
an uproar by alluding to my conduct in going bail for 
Oscar Wilde. He must have been cataloguing certain 
actions of mine of which he disapproved, and he went on to 
remark, ‘And then he goes bail for—who was it ? Jane 
Cakebread ?’ His tongue, you see, could be bitter on 
occasion.” 

Headlam was a bit of a martinet as editor. He bullied 
his correspondents for press-matter, and bullied them some- 
times when he had got it. “ You really must write on 
different paper,” he tells Sarson, “ and in ink, for the Church 
Reformer; those scraps are not fair on the printers.”” Onsome 
occasion this same friend must have used the word “ un- 
gentlemanly ” in speaking of associates of Headlam or of 
meetings he had attended. He was not allowed to forget it in 
a hurry. On one postcard his editor wrote: “I havea good 
many ungentlemanly meetings on during the next ten days ”’; 
and again, speaking of a play, “ It is well to be sick some- 
times at the sins of gentlemen”; and this message was followed 
up by another in which he remarked, “‘ You see, Our Lord 
and Isaiah were so ungentlemanly that I prefer to be so 
also.” 

Nor did Headlam confine himself to rebuking his con- 
tributors (more or less) privately, he trounced them in print. 
Thus both Charles Marson and the Rev. Percy Dearmer were 
taken to task in the editorial pages of the Church Reformer, 
while the Bristol branch of the Guild of St. Matthew, which 
went round the diocese harrying neutral parsons during a 
strike and probably expected the Warden’s blessing, met 
with his printed censure instead. Nor did an old and loyal 
friend such as Shuttleworth escape reproof.’ During Head- 
lam’s quarrel with Bishop Temple, Shuttleworth in his parish 
magazine, after warmly championing his colleague in one 
number, withdrew in the next number certain words about 
the Bishop which he thought too heated. Headlam was 
nettled, and he declared in his own paper that he had “no 
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right in any way to claim as vigorous protesters against the 
Bishop’s tyranny those who only want in a vague way to 
support me.” Fortunately, while some of Shuttleworth’s 
parishioners took offence, their rector was forbearing. 

And truly asperity was excusable in Stewart Headlam 
during these years, for he had to endure many affronts, and 
once at least involved a generous friend in his troubles. 
This was Father Dolling, Vicar-designate of the Winchester 
College Mission at St. Agatha’s, Landport, who (in 1890) 
arranged that the Guild of St. Matthew should provide in 
his church a course of six Lenten Lectures. These Headlam 
inaugurated with an address technically on “ Christian 
Socialism,” but really on the land problem, in which he urged 
that “ the Land was the Lord’s and therefore could not be 
in any absolute sense the landlords’.”” There was some _ 
applause in the church and much commotion afterwards in 
the town. Rebuked by his Bishop and by the Warden of 
Winchester, Dolling imagined no course was open to him 
save to resign, but in the end he was able to withdraw his 
resignation. ; 

Some years earlier Headlam was asked to preach at St 
Michael and All Angels’, Notting Hill, in the Vicar’s absence, 
and his subject was “Church and Stage.’”’ At the end of 
the sermon “ angry people,” to quote his own words, “ came 
into the vestry and called me names.” Moreover the Vicar, 
Mr. Ker Gray, issued a circular to his seat-holders disowning 
all knowledge that such an address would be delivered, 
disapproving of it, and promising with apologies that the 
visitor should never preach in his pulpit again. In a letter 
to the Vicar commenting on this action, Headlam wrote: 
‘It was at your own special request that I preached on the 
subject of Church and Stage, and you particularly told me 
you wanted me to speak out and that I could say things 
which you could not afford to say.”” Whoever was in the 
right, it was an unpleasant experience for the preacher. 

One more story of a slight put upon Headlam during these 
years of unpopularity comes to me from Father Malton, 
whose first meeting with him in 1885 was in connection with - 
a festival meeting of the Church of England Working Men’s 
Society. Headlam, it had been arranged, was to deliver 
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a sermon before an assembly of the local branches of this 
society, to be held in Edmonton, where Father Malton was 
then curate. It might have been supposed that working 
men would have taken instinctively to Headlam as preacher, 
but when the announcement was made that he had been 
invited to come, the largest branch of all, that at Enfield, 
refused to attend, and it was Father Malton’s painful duty 
to announce the defection. “I Suppose you are pretty 
thick-skinned by this time,” he said to his guest; “I hope 
you don’t mind.” Headlam’s characteristic answer was, 
“ It won’t hurt me, but I hope it won’t hurt you.” 

It is not hard to understand that when on the top of 
annoyances of this sort his newspaper failed to make any 
substantial increase in its circulation, the editor of the Church 
Reformer had his moments of depression. In his first 
editorial for 1893 he writes: 


“ There is a great deal to be said in favour of our disso- 
lution, for some of the work which we set ourselves to do is 
on a fair way to being accomplished, and some of it seems to 
be work which we are entirely incapable of doing. It has 
been our great wish to take advantage of the growing friend- 
liness of the democracy to the Church to educate the people 
in our large towns, who are already realising how good is the. 
work of the younger parochial clergy, into claiming their 
rightful place in the Church: but in this we have entirely 
failed. They don’t read what we write. In that vast area 
we call the East of London there is hardly a single book- 
seller to be found, but there are, we suppose, literally thou- 
sands of purveyors of newspapers and little magazines: now 
after a steady canvass this year we have found that even 
friendly newsagents ridiculed the idea of selling a serious 
monthly which cost twopence. Something smart, spicy, 
crisp, sensational is wanted. The large majority of the 
people for whom we are working are completely indifferent 
to our work, one way or the other. It may be that until 
their material conditions are better, their ‘hours of work 
shorter, and their time for education longer, we were foolish 
to expect that they would attend to us,” 


Headlam declared that a circulation of “ another 2,000 
copies a year” would have put the Church Reformer on a 
financial basis.. But the truth of the matter is that it appealed 
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to a very small public. From the point of view of sales 
the two sides of its programme proved mutually crippling. 
Other Socialist bodies, as distinct from the Guild it repre- 
sented, had a distaste for its sacramentarianism, while many 
sacramentarians did not care for its Socialism. Could its 
editor really have hoped for working-class support, more 
especially ata twopenny charge? Ifhe did he was singularly 
optimistic. Demos, though no longer actively hostile to 
the Church and the Bible, had no wish to have religion 
mixed up with his politics, and much preferred a more popular 
and secular paper such as the Clarion. With middle-class 
opinion Headlam was suspect. All that inert mass of the 
community which dislikes instinctively the political parson, 
largely because it likes its own conservative views implied — 
or respected in pulpit utterances, all that placid majority. 
which loves the middle way and dreads violence, was sure 
to give this fomenter of discontent, this critic of the rich, a 
very wide berth. Nonconformists he repelled by telling them 
that their ‘‘ schism,” however excusable in its origins, was. 
now a sin, and by his general anti-Puritan policy. Where, 
then, did so eclectic a paper as the Church Reformer circu- 
late? It was read, of course, in Guild of St. Matthew 
groups,. but if it went into more than a hundred East-End 
homes I should be surprised. Its challenge won response 
from a fair number of the younger clergy. It attracted 
attention in School Board and County Council circles. 
The chiefs of bureaucratic Socialism took note of it, if only 
because they sometimes came in for attack. And the leaders 
of the Church kept an eye on it—its numbers reached 
deaneries and even archiepiscopal palaces. 

Its influence, indeed, must have been considerably more 
extensive than its sales; the Church Reformer got talked about, 
was quoted, and was assailed. And the work it did in 
exposing abuses, ventilating problems, defending the rights 
of the individual citizen against State interference deserved 
such notice. Headlam himself said of his paper, “ The seed 
is there from which many good fruits have been gathered by 
various hands, and from which much remains to be gathered.” 
There is this to be added, and not of many a modern news- 
paper editor could it be said, that never once during the 
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dozen years he ran the Church Reformer did he recant an 
opinion or turn his coat secretly or refuse a challenge or 
show the white feather. Only on one occasion did he with- 
draw a statement, and then it was a contributor’s. The 
quality of courage is stamped on every page of the paper; 
its opinions may have been—no doubt were, as he insisted— 
those of a group, but its character it took from Headlam. 


CHAPTER XII 
UPPER BEDFORD PLACE 


DurinG the early ’eighties, while his married life continued, 
Stewart Headlam lived at 22, Hyde Park GateSouth. After- 
wards his address was changed to 26, Alfred Place, off 
Tottenham Court Road, and there he might have remained 
but for the consequences of a typical act of generosity. To 
befriend a woman acquaintance who was apparently in 
reduced circumstances he bought the lease of a house in. 
Upper Bedford Place, which she proposed renting from him 
and running as a boarding-house. The experiment failed, 
she decided to go abroad, and Headlam, his tenant surrender- 
ing her tenancy, found himself with a house on his hands. 
As he was just then looking for a home for his brother’s four 
young children, the event did not strike him as so very un- 
fortunate, and he determined to live at 31, Upper Bedford 
Place and bring the young folk there also. There may well 
have seemed other advantages about the scheme. The 
house had large enough rooms in which to hold meetings, 
and at the time the Church and Stage Guild was so badly 
off in funds that members’ houses were greatly in request 
as meeting-places. Other institutions to which he belonged, 
such as the Guild of St. Matthew, would find such a rendezvous 
useful. Soin the autumn of 1886 he moved in. 

Since it was just before the transfer to Upper Bedford 
Place that a friendship began—that with Mr. Selwyn Image 
—which was to lend colour and brightness to the rest of 
Stewart Headlam’s life, this appears a good place in which 
to give some reminiscences of Headlam, which have been 
supplied by the former Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
Oxford. ; 

“Stewart Headlam and I must first have met,’ says 
Mr. Selwyn Image, “ some time in the early ’eighties at the 
supper-table of an East-End clergyman who was a mutual 
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friend. Headlam just then was living at Alfred Place, and 
I had a studio near. So we came home by bus together. 

“Soon after our meeting I contributed an article to the 
Hobby Horse, which apparently irritated my future friend. 
There had been some controversy in the Press over drawing 
from the nude, and a rash artist—was it Brett ?—had gone 
the length of saying that ‘ every model who sat for the nude 
was chaste, and any artist who drew from her was unmoved 
by any feeling save that of artistic interest. It was always 
and only a purely professional relationship.’ This seemed 
to me, as a general statement, to be affected and unneces- 
sarily untrue and I butted in, the point of my article, so far 
as I can remember, being that models varied like other human 
beings—some were chaste and others far from so—and 
that it was ridiculous to pretend that an artist sitting in front 
of a nude model could be as unmoved by, and indifferent to, 
his subject as if it were inanimate. 

“ The article had not long been published when I ran up 
against Headlam in the street near his rooms, and, as we 
shook hands, he said to me, ‘I want to fight you, Mr. 
Image.’ Whereupon I replied, ‘ Very well, my studio is 
not faraway. Come and do your fighting there.’ He came 
at once, and we had a heart-to-heart talk, arguing hard, 
and neither of us convincing the other. 

“ From that moment dates a friendship which lasted for 
forty years, and when Headiam shortly after moved into 
Upper Bedford Place, we got into the habit of constantly 
meeting there, smoking our pipes, and talking over a friendly 
glass sometimes into the small hours. Rather, I should say, 
we sat and kept each other company, for talk was inter- 
mittent, and our friendship was strong enough to permit of 
silences between us. Anyhow, I regularly attended Head- 
lam’s Sunday evening parties, and often saw him perhaps 
twice a week as well. My visits to him at Richmond subse- 
quently were of necessity less frequent. 

“ During all the time I knew him I cannot recall a single 
occasion on which he was out of temper with me or spoke 
a harsh word. On the other hand, I find it equally hard to 
recall any striking sally of wit on his part or any memorable 
mot. He could be extravagant in expressing opinion now 
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and then, as when, resenting some praise of mine of Kate 
Vaughan’s skirt-dancing, and comparing her steps with the 
art of an Alhambra prima ballerina, he roundly declared 
that ‘ there was as much difference between the two things 
as between Robert Browning and Mrs. Hemans.’ He once 
described me as ‘ hide-bound,’ and I did not let him forget 
the epithet, preluding my share now and again in an argument 
with the reminder, ‘ Of course, my dear Headlam, I know 
I am hide-bound, but ; 

“T cannot, however, remember that he did a large amount 
of talking when he was ‘ at home‘ to his friends in Upper 
Bedford Place. He stood in front of the fire, if there was 
one, and radiated warmth and geniality universally like 
the sun, glad to watch friends with different interests talking 
animatedly in groups before him, addressing a word or two- 
to this group or that, skilfully drawing out any shy visitor, 
and intervening in conversation only to check any untoward 
turn or any friction. 

“Not that he could not look as black as thunder on 
occasion. I remember once when the Guild of St. Edmund 
was holding a meeting soon after the appointment of Canon 
Swallow as its new Master that Headlam came late into the 
Toom. He took his seat by my side, and as I turned round ° 
to greet him I was startled by the stormy look on his face. 
“My dear Headlam,’ I asked him in an undertone, ‘ what is 
the matter?’ ‘The devil’s let loose,’ he answered fiercely, 
‘that’s what’s the matter; the devil’s let loose!’. After a 
while I got up to speak, and made some laughing reference 
to storm-clouds hanging over the meeting. ‘ Here’s Head- 
lam,’ I said, ‘ ominously declaring that the devil’s let loose 
among us.’ Whereupon Canon Swallow (with whom prior 
to the meeting, it seemed, Headlam had had a controversy 
in the County Council) remarked whimsically, ‘I’m afraid I 
am the devil, Image.’ ”’ 

“ It was at one of Headlam’s Bloomsbury parties,” con- 
tinues Mr. Image, “ possibly a birthday party, that an 
amusing incident occurred which may have little to do with 
Headlam himself, but is too good not to be told. Lionel 
Johnson, the poet and critic, was there—a man of small 
height, not much exceeding the mantelshelf at the house in 
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question—and just before a dance began he came up to me 
with an astonishing announcement, ‘ I am going to ask your 
wife for a dance,’ he said. ‘Certainly,’ was my answer, 
‘but I had the idea you’d never danced in your life.’ Never- 
theless he walked across to my wife with his request; she 
good-naturedly stood up—and the fun began. Lionel 
Johnson jumped up and down like a marionette, and my 
wife, not knowing what else to do, jumped also, trying to 
keep time with his antics. 

“ Realising that the other persons present were beginning 
to watch them, she suggested that he might feel tired, 
and that it would be better to sit out the rest of the dance. — 
But he insisted on going doggedly on. By this time they 
were the only dancers; there was suppressed giggling in the 
room, and half the guests had had to withdraw because 
convulsed with laughter. When the music stopped Johnson 
brought his partner back to me and formally made her his 
thanks. ‘How did you get on, Johnson?’ I asked. He 
replied, no doubt with reference to the mirth he had pro- 
voked as well as to the quite uncustomary muscular exercise, 
‘To Janet it must have been as the pains of purgatory— 
to me it was as the pains of hell.’ ”’ 

Interesting persons attended the Sunday evening parties 
at Upper Bedford Place. Lionel Johnson has been. men- 
tioned, and others who came were Arthur Symons, Charles 
Conder the artist, and Bernard Shaw. Talking to me re- 
cently of Headlam, Mr. Shaw said: 

“‘ Headlam belonged to a type of the clergy peculiar to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. These clergymen— 
such men as Shuttleworth, Marson, Sarson, and Headlam 
himself—were up in revolt against the conventional idea of 
a parson. They wanted the clergyman to be able to go to 
the theatre, to say d n if he wished to do so, to take a 
large interest in social and political questions, to have 
dancing in his home if he chose, and to affirm the joyousness 
and freedom and catholicity of the Church at every turn. 
Headlam certainly made it difficult for a Bishop to offer him 
promotion. He liked the ballet; he left none of his views 
unspoken. Naturally he was always in hot water with stupid 

people. 
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“ And then he had a fierce temper and a face often tense 
with the resolution to control it. I have seen him go white 
with rage on the platform when provoked. If there was one 
insinuation which he could not bear, it was that his religious 
belief was a pretence and his cloth a hypocritical disguise. 
I can remember him almost incapable of speech when such 
a taunt was addressed to him at a meeting. His speechless 
wrath was so evident that his assailant was appalled, and 
withdrew his remark with propitiatory compliments. Then 
Headlam found words, but only to say, ‘I value the gentle- 
man’s apology as little as his insult.’ He was not to be 
mollified. 

“ My relations with Headlam, though very cordial, were 
sustained by our seeing each other frequently at public 
Meetings rather than by any domestic intimacy. I must - 
have been a few times at his house in Upper Bedford Place, 
because I remember its appointments so well. But I did 
not see him a great deal privately, even before he went to 
live at Twickenham, and he never came to my house.” 

Headlam was very interested in the fact that Mr. Shaw 
had chosen the life of a dancer for the theme of the earliest 
novel of his “‘ nonage,” and there are references to this book 
in the letter of G. B. S. given below, which I have his per- 
mission to quote: 

Io ADELPHI TERRACE, 
December 26, 1922. 

My DEAR HEADLAM, 

Do you remember Pertoldi, the dancer whom Pattie 
adored ? Is there any record of her career anywhere? I 
should rather like to know her Christian name, her birth- 
place, and—assuming that she is dead—her deathplace. 

She arises now in this way. I am preparing a collected 
edition of my works; and in an old novel of mine, the first 
I ever wrote, and now to be published for the first time after 
forty-five years in manuscript, I find a description of the old 
Alhambra, and of a performance which must, I think, be 


founded on Yolande, as the described ballerina is certainly 
Pertoldi. 

I shall have to put a lot of notes to this novel to account 
for the discrepancies between 1878 and 1923—historical 
notes, in fact. For instance, in the novel the Alhambra is 
prophetically disguised as the Coliseum; and Pertoldi is 
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called Bernardina di Sangallo. There is no need for this 
masquerade now; and I propose to use the real names, and 
to append scraps of information as to the Alhambra in the 
book being the old Alhambra, which was burnt before my 
eyes one night, and made more sparks than if it had been 
built of paper—which perhaps it was. 

Now poor Pertoldi had a very bad time of it compared to 
Karsavina and Lopokova and Pavlova, or even to Adeline 
Genée, whose vogue led up to theirs. You were making 
efforts in the Church and Stage Guild and at every other 
opportunity to make people understand that this kind of 
dancing is a fine art; but until the Russian ballet arrived, 
long after Pertoldi was superannuated and forgotten, there 
were practically no converts; and the Alhambra ballets 
ranked with the other Leicester Square entertainments as 
pornographic and outside criticism. This was very hard 
luck for so fine a dancer; and I should like to rescue her from 
oblivion in a footnote, if I could get the material. Even her 
Christian name and nationality would be something if the 
dates are discoverable. 

I met her once at your house, and paid her a Shavian 
compliment or two; but, of course, her world did not include 
animals of my species in its fauna, and any attempt to 
improve the occasion would have been hopeless. She was 
then passée and, I think, in failing health—at all events, 
without much further prospects as a saltatory athlete. 2 
realised then that London had seen only the end of her 
career. She must have had much bigger successes in less 
Philistine countries. I fell head over ears in love with her 
on the stage, but off it I found I had no use for her, thus 
reversing my usual practice, which is to be proof against all 
the seductions of the footlights, but susceptible to the 
unpainted private woman. 

If you can tell me anything offhand about her that will 
fit into a brief biographical note, and can let me have it in 
the course of a week or so, I will work it into my copy for 
the printer. 

By the way, the novel is very funny—unintentionally. 
I have shrunk from looking at it since it was written; but 
now it amuses me more than ‘‘ The Young Visiters”’ did; and 
I find it quite readable and classically Victorian in style. 
There are scraps of my latest plays init. When they talked 
to Goethe about experience, he said, ‘“‘ [ knew all along.’’ 
Apparently I did, too, although Henry George, followed by 
Karl Marx, made a complete change in my view of our 
civilisation. 
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Are you ever tempted to autobiography ? I have had to 
make some prefatory notes about myself for this Collected 
Edition; and I don’t like it. But then my record is as plain 
as the trail of a paper-chase. There must be a good deal of 
yours that has not been set down, and that might have value 
as a political testament. 

Ever, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


“Shortly after moving into Upper Bedford Place,” says 
Mr. Selwyn Image, “ Headlam, whose love of refined sur- 
roundings was genuine and deep, determined on having 
his drawing-room done up, and consulted me on the 
matter. I recommended him to go to my friend, Mr. A. H. 
Mackmurdo, the architect, who had recently started his 
‘Century Guild’ for the production of furniture and decora-. 
tion. Headlam followed this advice, and a very original 
and beautiful result came about. Mackmurdo designed and 
had made for the room several exquisite pieces of mahog- 
any furniture, upholstered with Morris cretonnes, while the 
walls up to the frieze were covered with brown paper—this 
latter at the time an almost unheard-of decoration, which 
afterwards became fashionable enough; but Mackmurdo, I 
think, was the first to introduce it. Headlam was amazingly 
pleased with, and not a little proud of, his drawing-room, 
and certainly no one entered it but fell into warm admiration 
ofit.” Imay add that Dr. Dearmer was struck by Headlam's 
fine taste in the matter of furnishing and domestic decoration, 
and insists that he was one of the first clergymen of his time 
to take a live interest in art in its modern manifestations. 

It was probably in Upper Bedford Place that was founded 
the Anti-Puritan League of which Stewart Headlam, Selwyn 
Image, Gilbert Chesterton, Cecil Chesterton, and Mr. Edgar 
Jepson were members. It had neither a very active nor a 
long life, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton remembers it mainly by 
reason of certain jolly, convivial evenings, at which there 
was much delightful talk and exchange of opinions. His 
brother Cecil had a large hand in its creation, and he thinks 
that it suffered as a propagandist society from the very 
first owing to its adopting too provocative a title. A 
League calling itself Anti-Puritan challenged all Noncon- 
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formists in their tenderest point, and seemed to make a mock 
of the chief romance in their history. At once they were up 
in arms over dead issues such as Charles I. and Laud, to say 
nothing of the Puritan Fathers. If the League had been 
styled an Anti-Prohibition League or an Anti-Faddist League, 
it would have escaped such attack and rallied to its side 
many of the more broad-spirited Nonconformist clergy and 
laity. “ But both my brother and Headlam,” says G. K. C., 

“when they got hold of an idea, delighted in pushing it to 
its most logical and provocative extremes.” 

Mr. Chesterton adds that he has noticed that so many 
Anglo-Catholic efforts, so many of the campaigns of Radical 
High Churchmen, have missed fire through lack of a business 
instinct. So it was with the Anti-Puritan League, which 
issued some pamphlets, caused a flutter for a moment in 
Nonconformist dovecotes, and then died down, perhaps 
surviving in spirit in the pages of the New Witness. 

G. K. C.’s meetings with Headlam were but few, but 
as he sat watching the latter, smiling and genial, at the 
League’s meetings, he remembers having been struck by the 
contrast between his Socialist and Anglo-Catholic views on 
the one hand, and the low collar and white tie he always 
affected, suggesting an old-style Low Church clergyman of 
the Whateley type. He recalls at one of these meetings a 
member of the League objecting to the waste of money our 
wealthier classes were responsible for when they attended 
the “ Derby,” and remembers Headlam blandly remarking 
in reply that he did not see much harm in the expenditure 
of these folk on the “ Derby,” so long as they did not 
compel him to go to the race. A good instance, thinks 
Mr. Chesterton, of Headlam’s tolerance and practical inter- 
pretation of the principle of liberty. 

It was to Upper Bedford Place that Oscar Wilde was 
brought after his release. Headlam was very anxious that 
the matter of his acting as surety should be handled dis- 
creetly, and I shall try to give it as brief treatment as possible. 
Headlam went bail, he told his Church Reformer readers, 
because he thought Wilde’s case was being prejudged, and 
added, “I was a surety not to his character but for his 
appearance in court to stand his trial. I had very little 
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personal knowledge of him at the time; I think I had only 
met him twice.” Headlam consented to act as he did 
because, as he told me, “a third party came to Selwyn Image, 
who was unable to take on the responsibility, and so I agreed 
to do so.” 

Mr. Selwyn Image confirms this account, but explains that 
the party who solicited his good offices was a member of a 
City business firm who was debarred by the articles of 
partnership from going bail for anybody, and adds that he 
himself was in no position to furnish the money. That was 
why he appealed to Stewart Headlam, who, seen in the early 
afternoon, asked to be allowed until the evening to make 
his decision. Wilde’s City acquaintance gave the assurance 
that any risks would be covered by himself and other business 
men. Speaking afterwards of the affair of this bail offer - 
and the consequences it brought in train; Headlam protested 
earnestly to Mr. Image, ‘‘ All that made me hesitate when 
you asked me was my knowing that if I did go bail everybody 
would say I did it for notoriety’s sake—and for notoriety’s 
sake I’ve never done anything in my life.” 

In his unfinished memoir Headlam writes: “I knew quite 
well that this action of mine would with many people damage 
my already damaged reputation, and that it would sadly 
try some of my best friends, whom I had already tried a good 
deal. On looking back I am quite convinced that I did 
right in the matter, that if my reputation suffered—and, 
after all, it did not suffer as much as I expected—my character 
did not suffer. But of all the public difficulties I have been 
in this was the most painful. Each morning I met Mr. Wilde 
and went with him to the court, and in the evening took 
him back. He could easily have left the country, but when 
once he had made up his mind to see it out he refused to go. 
More than once he said to me, ‘I have given my word to you 
and to my mother, and that is enough.’ 

‘““My action cost me the friendship of Henry Norman. 
I lost a housemaid, who fled at once. I was also threatened 
with stoning in Upper Bedford Place. It led to an estrange- 
ment between me and Mr. Massingham, which I rejoice to 
say was only temporary. Mr. Adderley, I think, left the 
G.S.M. on account of it. But at the Guild meeting, when 
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C. L. Marson tried to turn my action against me, the whole 
meeting was in uproar against him.” 

Marson, I am told, was very bitter. We have heard of his 
reference to Jane Cakebread; but he went further than that, 
it seems. Referring to the motto beloved by Headlam and 
used by him for his paper, “ Till we have built Jerusalem 
in England’s green and pleasant land,” he declared grimly 
that he was all for building up a new Jerusalem here on 
earth, but he protested against ‘‘ wading through a Gomorrah 
first.” 

Mr. Adderley, who visited Wilde in prison, and came to 
see that Headlam was right in his attitude, received about 
this time by way of reproof the following quotation from the 
Vulgate, with just his friend’s address and initials attached 
and the heading “St. John viii.”: 


“*Tn lege Moyses mandavit nobis hujusmodi Japidare. 
Tu ergo, quid dicis?’ . Dixit autem Jesus: ‘ Nec ego 
te condemnabo: vade, et jam amplius noli peccare.’ ”’ 


At the following School Board election my wife was can- 
vassing for Headlam, and was present at a meeting in which 
a heckler stood up to ask, “Isn’t this the man that went 
bail for the notorious convict, Wilde?” The question, she 
remembers, had an electrical effect. upon the candidate. 
‘He jumped up,” she says, “ his mouth set, his eyes alight, 
and pugnacity written all over his face. ‘ Yes,’ he snapped 
out, ‘I am the man, and by the laws of England every one 
is reckoned innocent until he is proved guilty. And I would 
do it again to-morrow.’ Then he sat down amid thunders 
of applause.” The meeting made short work of the heckler. 
He was bundled out neck and crop so furiously that the 
candidate was troubled for his safety. Headlam, however, 
had other backers. He was always glad to recall that 
Mr. Gerard Fiennes, a former opponent and a “‘ Moderate ” 
colleague, rallied to his help. 

A promise had been given by Headlam that he would meet 
Wilde when he came out of prison. “ This I did,” he says in 
his memoir; “ driving in a private brougham with one of 
Wilde’s friends, I got him to my home before six o’clock in 
the morning. I was very anxious to avoid reporters, and 
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to my surprise we succeeded in doing so, though we saw 
on a newspaper placard as we drove down the Euston Road 
the anticipatory announcement ‘ Release of Oscar Wilde.’ 
He was given his first cup of coffee after two years: how 
grateful he was! On the whole, he had been well treated 
in prison; he had been allowed a collected edition of the 
Greek poets and a lexicon, and also a Dante text and a Dante 
dictionary. He was eager to talk about Dante, and insisted 
on writing down for me the best way to study him and the 
best books to read. 

‘“‘ The question was where he was to go. It was proposed 
he should travel with —— ,* but he said it would be 
like a perpetual football match to be with him. Then he 
got talking on religion, and said that he Jooked on all the 
different religions as colleges in a great university, that. 
Roman Catholicism was the greatest and most romantic 
of them, and at length he asked me to send for one of the 
Farm Street priests. I sent off a message, but they would 
have nothing to do with him there. Finally he went abroad 
with a friend; the rest is known to all who want to know. 
But I like to think of him as I knew him for those six hours 
on that spring morning, and to hope that somewhere and 
somehow the beauty of his character may be garnered and 
the follies and weaknesses burnt up.” 





* A well-known journalist. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HEADLAM AS FABIAN 


HEADLAM’s association with the Fabians never ceased to 
fill me with surprise, for he and they seemed to have so little 
in common and less than ever as time went on. I found it 
hard to avoid suspecting that he joined the Society in default 
of anything better of its kind, and it will be seen that Mr. 
Sidney Webb lends some countenance to this view. But 
to accept makeshifts was not in keeping with Headlam’s 
general character. Icanonly imagine that he feltit anecessity 
during the ’eighties to align himself with some definite body 
which advocated a Socialistic programme, and that all others 
save the Fabian brotherhood seemed impossible. 

Can he ever have felt much at home in their company ? 
I question it. There was a bleak austerity, not to say an 
ascetic Puritanism, about some of the leaders of the Fabian 
movement which cannot have been congenial. They were 
absorbed in statistics, in departmental reports, in high and 
dry thinking which must have left him cold. They bit hard 
on economic data, they studied their Marx, they set them- 
selves to thresh out the “ scientific” first principles of 
Socialism, one group going the round of factories, ransacking 
labour records and writing a history of Trade Unionism, 
while others applied a rigid logic to economic theory. Re- 
search students and doctrinaires alike—they were a tough 
lot, keeping themselves constantly in mental training, “ high- 
brow ” in their pride of intellect, impatient of human weak- 
nesses, stern in avoidance of sentiment. In their own view, 
no doubt, they were peak-climbers who could not afford to 
be soft, pioneers searching for some Darein height from 
which to catch a view of uncharted economic seas. There 
were others, less severe with themselves, more trustful of 
their emotions, but they were not in the van. It was the 
hard-headed section which led. 
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Headlam must have found their mountain atmosphere 
rarefied, their disregard of the individual in their mass 
figures and their abstract conclusions rather inhuman. 
For it was the human equation, I am reminded, that appealed 
to him in all the causes he espoused. The Church for him 
was no mere institution, but a live thing by reason of its 
Mass, the Real Presence, the Living Christ who spoke there 
and gave of His substance, the divine Democrat whose king- 
dom it was the Christian’s duty to realise on earth. Socialism 
meant for him the men with grimed clothes and horny hands 
he met in Bethnal Green over against “‘ carriage folk,” whose 
luxury made so striking a contrast to their lack of the social 
amenities. The schools were also living things represented 
by the children, who competed with each other to answer 
his questions, and the teachers who recited their little 
triumphs and troubles into his ever sympathetic ear. 
Shakespeare implied serried rows of youngsters responding 
to the playwright’s romance and chuckling over his humour. 

But the Fabians were thinking of other things—of the 
State machine, rather than of its human constituents, and 
of how they could get hold of that machine and use it to 
carry out their own ideas. They had not even the same 
scale of values as Headlam. The courage they admired 
was intellectual rather than moral. They rated economic 
exactitude above chivalry. They were prepared to sacrifice 
the independence of the individual to general efficiency. 
Strange bedfellows these for so fierce a champion of liberty 
as Stewart Headlam; more and more as they developed 
policies of State control he drifted away from their stand- 
point. : 

In the beginning, however, he only felt that they were 
fighting against the “reign of privilege’? which he wished 
to see ended. Though it was the sentimental, the emotional, 
side of Socialism that struck a response from him, they 
seemed working towards the same goal, and when he joined 
their ranks their programme was not cut and dried. He 
reached them gradually. Away back in the early ’eighties 
the little army of Socialists was split up into independent 
groups, jealous and suspicious of one another, each with 
their pet nostrum and with their ground of quarrel with their 
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rivals, apt to waste time over their disagreements, but still 
able every now and then to join hands in a common platform. 
An event such as a big strike or a wave of unemployment 
brought the various leaders together to concert action, and 
in this way most of the more energetic men who called them- 
selves Socialists came to meet and know each other. And 
Sometimes a new group with a special object was formed 
which it was possible for members of older groups to assist 
without surrender of the doctrines of their own tabernacle. 
So it would seem that Headlam became acquainted with 
the Fabians. 

Lord Olivier tells me that he first came into contact with 
Stewart Headlam through their common interest in the 
Land question. H. H. Champion was a mutual friend of 
theirs, and a group of men, all eager about this particular 
problem, started in 1883 a society known as the Land Reform 
Union which had as its aim the extinction of private property 
in land and the taxation of land values. These promoters 
of the Land Reform Union enthusiastically decided to found 
a newspaper, for which they arranged to use a title associated 
with the name of F. D. Maurice. They styled it the 
Christian Socialist. It was edited by James L. Joynes, 
previously an Eton master (son of the famous J. L. Joynes,. 
Headlam’s house-master at Eton), who had left the College 
on purpose to devote himself to the land campaign. Lord 
Olivier, through the meetings of the Land Reform Union 
and by reason of the fact that both he and Headlam wrote 
for the Christian Socialist, came to know the latter well, 
and visited him at his house in Upper Bedford Place and 
attended gatherings of Socialists there. 

Already Lord Olivier was associated with some of the future 
Fabian leaders—Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, and Hubert 
Bland, for instance—and when the Fabian Society was 
founded in 1884, it was not very long before Headlam joined 
its ranks. But his main preoccupation was the matter of 
Land Reform. Lord Olivier adds that he had always a great 
liking for Headlam, which grew into a warm affection. He 
and other Fabians, he says, were a little amused over the 
Church and Stage Guild and Headlam’s doctrine that the 
ballet could be made a service to God, but he always admired 

To 
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him for his fearlessness and hisindependence. Their relations 
of friendship were maintained to the close of Headlam’s 
life. . . 

I have been privileged to obtain from Mr. Sidney Webb 
a statement as to Headlam’s connection with the Fabians, 
and this with great pleasure I now append. 

“Stewart Headlam,” says Mr. Webb, “ joined the Fabian 
Society in December, 1886, within three years of its estab- 
lishment, when it was still a mere group of friends meeting 
to discuss their own intellectual difficulties. He remained a 
member until his death; continually interested in the Society, 
contributing regularly to its funds, frequently attending its 
gatherings, and always giving any assistance that was asked 
of him. As long as he lived in Upper Bedford Place he was 
always willing to place his house at the disposal of the 
Society ; and in its first decade many of its meetings were held 
there. 

“He served on its Executive Committee in 1890-1891, and 
again from IgoI-1902 to 1910-1911. My recollection* is that 
he was elected a member of the important special committee 
of fifteen which, in 1887, drew up the ‘ Basis ’ of the Society 
—the ‘creed’ or ‘articles of faith’ to be signed by every 
candidate for admission to the Society—and unless my 
memory betrays me, it was his persistence and influence in 
the discussion that secured the insertion in that creed of 
some of the declarations that were afterwards considered 
most ‘ extreme’ or most in need of judicious interpretation. 

‘‘ During his thirty-eight years’ membership of the Society 
he repeatedly presided over its meetings, and in the earlier 
years he frequently lectured for the Society in other organ- 
isations. To the Society’s publications he contributed 
only Tract No. 42, entitled ‘ Christian Socialism,’ published 
in 1892. This has been repeatedly reprinted, and has had 
an extensive circulation. It is still on sale and in steady 
demand. 

“T do not suggest that it was the Fabian Society, or its 
earlier members, that converted him to Socialism. I should 
rather say that he came to us as the nearest thing in Socialism 
that suited his views. The other Socialist organisations 


* Borne out by E. R. Pease’s “‘ History of the Fabian Society.” 
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antagonised him by their attitude towards religion. He 
found in us a society in which he could avow his devotion to 
Christianity and feel at home in so doing; he saw in our 
movement the nearest modern equivalent he could discover 
to the Christian Socialism of F. D. Maurice. We at least 
were not anti-Christian; we published pamphlets written 
by Christian Socialists, and we had among our members not 
only a large proportion of Christian laymen but also clergy, 
High and Low Church, and ministers of various denomina- 
tions. 

“But Stewart Headlam’s abiding interest was his en- 
thusiasm for the taxation of land values. We were prepared 
to adopt this principle, we were content that he should 
lecture upon it and write essays on the subject, but we 
thought of it as a fiscal measure by which part of the tribute 
of economic rent could be reclaimed for the community, and 
we had not his belief in the proposal as a panacea for all 
social problems. His idea was that many of the specific 
reforms that we advocated would not be needed were his 
scheme for the taxation of land values carried out. Auto- 
matically this would solve all our difficulties. And whilst 
we were dubious about the universal efficacy of his remedy, 
he deemed parts of our programme unnecessary, and was 
never quite in full sympathy with our whole policy. He was 
loyal to us; I need not add, as he was loyal to all his friends, 
but one felt that there was always at least a considerable 
difference of emphasis. 

“In particular, Headlam was always afraid that we should 
become too prone to interfere by law with the freedom of the 
individual to live his own life in the way he thought fit. He 
could not resist the argument for Collective Bargaining. 
He knew too much of the conditions of the sweated workers 
to oppose Trade Boards and the legislation imposing a legal 
minimum wage. He realised the need for Collective Pro- 
vision, notably in the education not only of children but 
also of adults, in parks and open spaces, in museums and 
art galleries, and in all the developments of public health, 
including housing. He was, in fact, in all this vast field 
a thorough-going Collectivist. I remember him explaining 
to a hard-working vicar of a South London parish that it 
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was almost futile to limit his exertions to the salvation of 
an individual or a family or even to his own parish. ‘ You 
cannot save Vauxhall,’ he said, ‘ without at the same time 
saving all London.’ 

“Indeed, he wished to carry Collective Provision much 
farther than has yet proved acceptable. He wanted a 
Municipal Theatre, Municipal Concerts and Municipal Music- 
Halls, where popular entertainments could be accompanied 
_ by refreshments and smoking. He welcomed the Carlisle 
experiment in State-managed refreshment houses where 
alcoholic drink could be obtained, just as he rejoiced in 
every improvement in the ordinary theatre, music-hall, or 
public house. He distrusted, in fact, the ‘ Puritanism’ of 
the Progressive Party on the London County Council, which 
he detected or suspected in many Socialists and other re- 
formers. And he was disposed strictly to limit Collectivism 
in the sphere of legal regulation. 

“His expressions of opinion at our Fabian meetings were 
simple and direct; they were seldom subject to modification 
under argument. What he had said once on any topic he 
said always. As he grew older a Conservative strain was 
noticeable in him. Thus I remember that when in the 
year IQ14 or 1915 it was proposed to recast the ‘ Basis ’ of the 
Fabian Society, which any new member must sign, Stewart 
Headlam did not like the notion. Nothing revolutionary 
was proposed, no doctrinal change was contemplated. The 
wording, however, had become antiquated, and what we 
suggested was a restatement of the original programme in 
more modern language. But Headlam was up in arms; 
he was all for leaving the ‘ tables ’ untouched, and he voted 
to the last in a tiny minority against practically all the 
changes proposed. 

“Headlam’s fundamental faith in humanity—in the 
goodness that exists in everyone—and his boundless and 
courageous ‘ charity’ came out in many ways. He could, 
for instance, appreciate the good in Charles Bradlaugh. 
‘Bradlaugh may not know God,’ he said, ‘ but God knows 
Bradlaugh.’ How often did he not offer to become bail and 
(what may seem even more courageous) publicly come for- 
ward to become bail for all sorts of defendants whom timid 
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and ‘respectable’ citizens would have left in prison! He 
bailed out ‘ drunks,’ he bailed out men arrested for open-air 
speaking, he bailed out Socialists of whose conduct he did 
not in the least approve, he bailed out even Oscar Wilde. 
No sincere person could fail to recognise and admire his 
consistent Christianity in this respect.” 

It is Mr. Bernard Shaw’s view that Stewart Headlam had 
little influence on Fabian policy. “ The truth of the matter 
is,’ he says, “‘ that the Society was run so efficiently by a 
small group of us—Sidney Webb, Lord Olivier, myself, 
Hubert Bland, Mrs. Besant and Graham Wallas—that there 
was no room for anyone else. Headlam just suffered us, 
more or less gladly. 

“ Moreover, the Fabians were a Philistine lot, with not 
much concern with the artistic preoccupations of Headlam, 
and some contempt for them, especially as to dancing and 
the ballet. I understood him in this respect, just as I 
understood his interest in religion. He did not talk about 
religion, by the way: in the Fabian Society he kept tactfully 
to politics, letting the priest be seen and felt rather than 
heard. But he always responded with evident pleasure to 
any appeal to his religious side. Perhaps you have read the 
preface to my play ‘Back to Methuselah.’ Well; that 
preface began as a paper on Darwinism. Headlam, who 
_ Was present, was delighted with my quoting the Benedicite 
and rose to say so. 

“ But his Fabian Socialism—all Fabians expressly declare 
themselves Socialists—was mystically Catholic rather than 
industrially Collectivist. Politically he was a Liberal plus 
a Land Nationaliser. I was bitten by Henry George about 
the same time that Headlam was—it may have been our 
common enthusiasm over George’s book that brought about 
our acquaintance. But I went on from Henry George to 
Karl Marx. Headlam stayed where I had begun, he re- 
mained a Single-Tax man. He thought that with taxation 
of land values and the breaking up of private land monopoly, 
Liberalism and what we now call Anglo-Catholicism, and 
art in the schools, especially dramatic art and dancing, would 
solve the social problem; and in this he knew he could not 
carry the Society with him. However, our differences never 
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came toahead. He sat patiently among the Philistines, and 
gave us his support when we needed it, trusting to a Higher 
Power for our ultimate salvation.” 

That the relations of which Mr. Shaw speaks were 
thoroughly cordial in the late “eighties is evident from a 
humorous article, anonymous, but obviously the work of 
G. B. S., which appeared in the April number, 1888, of 
the defunct Socialist magazine To-Day. It is headed 
“ Curious Extract from The Times of April 1, 1g00,” and 
pretends to be the record of a sitting of the House of Lords 
of that date. Apparently the social revolution has come 
and gone; some thousand persons have been proscribed, but 
only in name, the “ public executioner ’”’ deciding that the 
humane way of dealing with criminals is to let them die of 
old age; riots are threatened from ‘‘ unemployed ” who are 
weary of being luxuriously fed and clothed, and clamour for 
permission to do if only half an hour’s work; and most of the 
former Socialist leaders, including the Duke of Belfort Bax 
and Viscount Champion, have been relegated to the obscurity 
of the Upper Chamber. At this sitting, according to Shavian 
fancy, the Bishop of Merton, who recalls sadly the “ good 
old times’ when he was plain William Morris, moves the 
second reading of.a Bill for the renewal of carpets in coal 
mines, and tells his brother Peers that if they do not approve 
of the measure they can “ vote against it and be damned.” 
The Lord Chancellor, unidentified, calls him to account, 
whereupon the Archbishop of Canterbury rises to a point 
of order and is reported as saying that “a member of the 
episcopal bench was strictly within his right in declaring 
under what circumstances their lordships might incur 
perdition. While breath remained in his body he should 
maintain: (A voice, ‘ Quite right, Headlam,’ and laughter). 
He appealed for protection to the Woolsack; a noble Lord 
had alluded to him by name.” The Lord Chancellor is sup- 
posed to close the scene by acknowledging that he had “‘mis- 
taken a theological dictum for an expletive.” The whole 
jape is good fun, and it will be noticed that in a quiet way 
Mr. Shaw has his hits at personal characteristics. 

In view of the statements I have been able to quote from 
leading Fabians, it is interesting to turn to a lecture which 
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Headlam delivered to his Fabian colleagues in October, 1908, 
on “ Fabianism and Land Values.” It would seem that the 
junta felt that this subject ought to be treated, but they 
wanted it handled by someone else save Headlam, and only 
came to him as a last resort. Here was his opportunity for 
making the Society sit up, and for telling his colleagues home- 
truths about what to his mind was an all-important matter 
that they had deliberately neglected. The “ Single-Tax man ” 
did not mince his words, and started with the advantage of 
being able to quote from the Society’s “ Basis ’’ its acceptance 
of the land policy he advocated so ardently. Here are the 
words: 


““The Fabian Society consists of Socialists. It therefore 
aims at the reorganisation of society by the emancipation of 
Land and Industrial Capital from individual and_ class 
ownership and the vesting of them in the community for the 
general benefit. . . . The Society accordingly works for the 
extinction of private property in land, and of the consequent 
individual appropriation in the form of rent of the price 
paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the 
advantages of superior soils and sites.”’ 


Headlam insisted that ‘“‘ anything rather than Socialism, 
as thus described in the Basis, has occupied our attention 
and attracted new members to us.” He suggests that it 
would have been more in harmony with the actual working 
of the Society if the sentence he had used as prologue had 
run: “The Fabian Society consists of Bureaucratic Collec- 
tivists and admirers of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and concerns 
itself with almost every social activity except the tackling 
of the Land question.” Here are some of the more telling 
passages of his lecture: 


“Most of the Fabians, having got the fundamentals of 
their Socialism from Henry George, seldom mention his name, 
and lead you off into all sorts of interesting propaganda, but 
don’t go to the root of the matter; the root of the matter is 
contained, not for the most part in your tracts, but in your 
basis... . I ask you, therefore, to postpone for the 
moment the propaganda you are so much interested in; and 
for once at a Fabian meeting to give a little attention to 
Socialism. | 

“‘ My contention is that the Fabian Society has for many 
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years failed in its main work and, to some degree, hindered 
the progress of Socialism by not realising the unique import- 
ance of the Land question, and not throwing itself heartily 
into the most fruitful movement of modern times—the 
movement for the Taxation of Land Values. 

“T am afraid if our Society were to begin afresh with its 
present members management would be the main thing it 
would insist upon, partly because we have so many women 
in our ranks, and they have a passion for managing people, 
especially the poor, and partly because one of our leading 
and most honoured members is a victim of the same passion. 
‘ Of course, some public management of the land is, 
and probably always will be, necessary, but the manage- 
ment, shall I venture to say even to the Fabians ? should 
be democratic and not bureaucratic. I weary you with 
that word, but it is because I am wearied myself with the 
evils which I have seen worked in one great department © 
of your life where the attempt has been made to make the 
officials powerful masters instead of obedient servants.” 


There were other unpalatable remarks—gibes, for instance, 
at the Society’s love of finessing and wire-pulling, and its 
“ pleasant intellectual gymnastics ”—but I have reproduced 
enough to show how fidgety Headlam’s audience must have 
been under his strictures, and how far from orthodox was 
his Fabianism. It is worth remembering that he once said, 
“Yes, I am a Socialist, but I thank God I am a Liberal 
as well.” 

Mr. H. G, Wells tells me that in the earlier days and at 
earlier meetings of the Fabian movement he found himself 
in considerable agreement with Stewart Headlam. They 
liked each other personally, and when they met, as they often 
did, at the National Liberal Club, made a point of seeking 
each other’s society. If Mr. Wells on entering the dining- 
room or smoking-room saw a seat vacant next to Headlam’s, 
he took it, and Headlam would look out for him in similarly 
friendly fashion. Headlam said of one of Mr. Wells’s books, 
“ The Undying Fire,” that it was sound Christian theology 
in its handling of the problem of evil—one of the best accounts 
he knew—and its author called Headlam his “‘ priest” and 
“spiritual father.” Indeed, there are dedications to such 
effect written on the fly-sheets of the various works of Mr. 
Wells, which he sent religiously to his friend as each of them 
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was published. Headlam was always delighted with these 
gifts, and showed me with pride a whole row of Wells 
volumes made precious with such inscriptions. 

“ We were honestly fond of each other,” declares Mr. Wells. 
“ I was his chief associate on the Fabian executive; he saw 
me through all sorts of rows, and he never seemed to lose 
confidence inme. Naturally I thought he was a very under- 
standing man.” The novelist quarrelled with the so-called 
scientific research of the more high-and-dry Fabians. He 
thought there was too much fuss about it and not enough 
scientific quality in it, and therefore eyed it with suspicion 
as to no small extent “flummery.” Mr. Wells was all for 
propaganda of the broader ideas and emotional “ drive ”’ of 
Socialism, all for forming groups and centres throughout 
the country to advance such propaganda, and for bringing 
the young intelligentsia into the Society. Largely through 
his exertions, he claims, its numbers were increased from 
hundreds to thousands, whereas the Webbs, he believes, 
would have been content for it to remain a small, “ intel- 
lectually pretentious” circle. In all such efforts he had a 
sympathetic ally in Headlam, who was no less impatient of 
“ pseudo-research.” It was the popular, creative aspect 
of Socialism, says Mr. Wells, that appealed to Headlam; in 
his Fabianism he was consistently Christian. 

The points of Fabian Tract No. 42, to which Mr. Sidney 
Webb has alluded above, are so completely covered or ampli- 
fied in Headlam’s later work, “‘ The Socialist’s Church,” that 
I shall content myself with briefly summarising this volume 
by way of concluding my survey of Headlam as Fabian. 
Once more in “ The Socialist’s Church” he urges that 
Christ’s constant teaching was about a Kingdom of Heaven 
to be established on earth; that the Church’s two chief 
Sacraments are Sacraments of Equality and Fraternity 
respectively, the one abolishing class distinctions, the other 
pledging and enabling all to live the life of brotherhood; that 
the Christian is asked to be loyal to a Person and not to an 
infallible Book, though that Book; if read as are other books, 
would be found “ brimful of stuff which would catch the social 
conscience,” and is the greatest possible incentive to social 
reform. Once more he protests that Christ was the human 
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Emancipator, and insists that Socialists ought to claim 
their membership in His Church, and that it is ‘‘ for the people 
now to enter into their heritage’ and make use of it as an 
instrument for social regeneration. He has a vision of such 
a revolutionised Church: 


‘When there comes that great inrush of the workers, of 
the five-sixths of the population into the Church, when they 
become conscious of their Churchmanship and begin to claim 
their rights and discharge their duties, nothing need be done 
which would be of any real harm to the little section of 
upper and middle-class people who at present run the Church 
in their own interests; only, instead of endless discussions 
as to how to get the working classes to church, how to deal 
with the lapsed masses, followed by all sorts of dodges and 
attractions, it will then be recognised that the people are 
the Church; and in most cases by influence, in a few cases 
by stern discipline, the recognition of the Brotherhood will 
be brought about. Then there will be a revolution.”’ 


Ten years after this book was published its author, in 
talking to me of his vision, said, ‘‘ I am bound to admit that 
we have not succeeded in inducing Labour and Socialism to 
make of the Church a Brotherhood, and use it as a great 
reforming instrument. But I should urge that that can 
never be brought about until two preliminary reforms are 
accomplished. One is the abolition of private patronage. 
You will never get our democracy to take a keen interest 
in the Church until it elects its own parish priests, and so can 
look on the Church as something of its own. And an equally 
necessary reform is that which would put an end to the 
divorce of the people from the land. The land should be 
as much theirs as light and air. When once the monopolists 
have been shaken off land and parish, when once the people 
have recovered their rights in the Church as well as in the 
State, then the realisation of my ideal may not be so far 
distant.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 


STEWART HEADLAM never gave half his heart to any interest 
of his life, save perhaps to the Fabian Society, nor could 
he be economical of his time any more than of his sympathy. 
He was not one of those calculating, niggardly men who 
measure out the amount of thought they can afford a subject 
and, after granting it just so much, are able to dismiss it 
comfortably from their minds. Causes soon grew to be 
passions with him, absorbing in their tiniest details, their 
driest matters of routine. So it was with him once he had 
joined the London School Board. The pages of the Church 
Reformer from 1889 onwards testify to his increasing absorp- 
tion in school affairs and municipal politics, and as his 
engrossment became more intense his Guilds suffered until 
they ceased to divide his attention. 

He had always been attracted by schools and scholars - 
and teachers. In days as far back as those of his stay with 
Herbert James, he assisted at night classes. We have had 
the clearest proof of the practical interest he took in the 
schools of his first two parishes. He was just as solicitous 
for education when he went to the Charterhouse district, 
and there he had for vicar a busy member of the London 
School Board. While still curate at Bethnal Green he had 
succeeded with his Commonwealth Club associates in running 
a candidate for the School Board. And it was these same 
working-men friends who, at the Board Election of 1888, 
persuaded him to stand as an Independent Progressive 
‘candidate for Hackney. Thanks to their help, to Hansard’s 
backing, and to the exertions of Mr. Verinder as election 
agent, he got in; it was the cheapest election, he declared, 
that he ever had. 

-- Once a member, he remained a member as long as the 
Board existed. Here was a job on which he could spend the 
145 
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intensity of his temperament; here at last he had an oppor- 
tunity of filling up the gap in his life. The work he was not 
permitted to do directly for the Church through the loss of 
his licence he found ready to his hand in the schools of 
London. Lecturing and journalism were all very well as 
makeshifts, but journalists and even lecturers are at some 
distance from their hearers. The business of education 
brought him into close touch with its human material. 

His election address in 1888, he insisted, contained in 
essence the whole policy he tried to carry through later on 
as Board member, and I give its chief points from his own 
summary. He wanted London to have enough good healthy 
schools; if the Church schools were to stay they should be 
paid for by the Church. He wished the schools to have 
well-paid teachers, unharassed by petty rules and hard-and- 
fast systems. He was out for the stoppage of payment by 
results. He was for doing away with school fees and giving 
dinners in schools; to pay for the abolition of fees and the 
provision of dinners, rates should be taken off industry and 
put on the land values “‘ which industry creates and landlords 
appropriate.” He urged that education should be secular. 
He wanted health lessons and handicraft taught. He wanted 
the schools to be used in the evenings for meetings and for 
classes for older scholars, which should be made as attractive 
as possible. He insisted that as employers of labour the 
School Board should always pay the Trade Union rate of 
wages. But, he warned his future constituents, even the best 
education would not raise wages. They must not expect 
from education what it could not give. It could give, © 
however, the key of knowledge and discipline, and create a 
“ divine discontent ” so that by degrees men would by their 
own organised and disciplined efforts be able to live fuller 
lives in the future in a more beautiful world. 

Clean and free schools, no hungry scholars, no religious 
teaching, good salaries and sympathetic treatment for 
teachers, evening classes and handicraft lessons, Trade Union 
rates in contracts—the manifesto has its author’s sign- 
manual written all over it, and the one thing missing in the 
programme, which, when he came to business, he did not 
forget, is the encouragement of swimming. 
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Headlam’s own account of his work on the School Board 
covers so vivaciously its main features that I shall quote it 
in its entirety, but it will need to be supplemented by some 
reference to the School Board Notes which he contributed 
monthly during seven years to the Church Reformer. Begin- 
ning with a reference to his election address, he said: 

“At the very first meeting of the Board there arose an 
opportunity for putting into effect one of the principles I had 
advocated. A contract came up for discussion, and we asked 
whether the Trade Union rates were going to be paid. They 
were not, and though the firm was probably decent enough 
and not a large one, I thought we ought to make a stand. 
Really it was Mrs. Besant who took the lead. I went over 
to her and asked her what she was going to do, pointing out 
that this was a matter on which we had spoken strongly at 
election meetings. She thought it was rather early to start, 
but I suggested that we stood a good chance, before opinions 
had hardened, in getting what we wanted. As a matter of 
fact the Board was very fluid at that time, and when she 
spoke on the point, in support of a motion made by Mr: Cook, 
and I joined in, we managed at once to get the contract sent 
back for inquiry, and so established our principle with very 
little trouble. I am proud that I had a hand in securing - 
that the London School Board was the first public body 
to start the Trade Union rate of wages. The London County 
Council very soon afterwards followed suit and made more 
show about it. 

“When we reached the business of forming Committees, 
I was not allowed to go on the big Education Committee. 
They regarded me as an enfant terrible, with a queer record; 
and so they shelved me, as they thought, by putting me on 
the much smaller Evening Schools Committee,* perhaps 
choosing me for that because I had made mention of con- 
tinuation schools in my election address. But that Evening 
Schools Committee, of which subsequently I became Chair- 
man, forged ahead from the start. As soon as I was put 
on the Committee I began a practice, which I continued, of 
visiting all the schools and making the acquaintance of the 
teachers and, as far as possible, the scholars also. 


* At first only a sub-committee. 
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“I visited the day schools no less regularly. There was a 
very good system then in vogue of members looking after 
the schools of their own district and making themselves in a 
way responsible for them. So we Hackney members divided 
our large constituency into five, and each took one district, 
mine largely corresponding with the Bethnal Green schools. 
These I got to know thoroughly well, and the teachers and 
scholars in them. Later on, in County Council days, there 
was an attempt to discountenance the practice, but I have 
insisted on keeping it up. Personal touch of this sort 
increased the member’s interest, and I remember Lyulph 
Stanley saying that the member might belong to any party 
he pleased, but if he was once brought into contact with the 
schools he could not help developing interest, and as soon 
as he saw with his own eyes the need for apparatus and 
school books and staff and premises, however pledged to 
economy he might be in the abstract, he would be the first 
to call out for money for his own schools. And so it 
proved. 

“There are two things which I am proud of having intro- 
duced to the schools. The first is the high chair—‘ throne’ 
I used jestingly to call it—for women teachers. With the 
large classes then still permitted, it was a virtual impossibility 
for any teacher to see the whole of her charges sitting down 
in an ordinary chair. From the seat which I persuaded the 
Board to provide the woman teacher could see every child 
in her class just as though she were standing and without the 
fatigue. Then, too, I was also responsible for the piano in 
schools. There was a big outcry over the piano, and I was 
charged in the Press with desiring, as I never did, that every 
child should be taught piano-playing. But all we arranged 
at first was that there should be a certain number of pianos 
for a group of schools—I remember that Barnes and I went 
to choose some—and it was years before the piano became 
fairly universal. As for its use, it was recommended to 
brighten up the school routine, so that the children might 
march in and march out to music, and have it as an accom- 
paniment to their exercises. 

‘“ There were two parties on the Board, Progressives and 
Moderates, but both in those days were really interested in 
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education, the difference being that the Progressives wanted 
to go ahead and the Moderates to go slow. Both, however, 
did want to move. It was not until Athelstan Riley’s time 
that there came a change. I was a supporter of the Pro- 
gressive party and its leader, Stanley, but I wanted to go 
faster than some of them. Still, though Stanley and I did 
not always agree, I found him always kind and was able to 
work with him usually. London owes him and Rodgers 
an enormous debt in the matter of education. 

“ When I became Chairman of the Evening Schools Com- 
mittee, I adopted a scheme of keeping in close touch with 
my officials, whom I saw once a week. My Committee 
appointed several men, part inspectors, part organisers, in 
connection with the work, and I managed to meet them at 
dinner twice a year. It was generally a case of my dining 
them once in the year and their dining me six months later. 
In that way it was possible to hear their views and compare 
what was being done or thought in one district with what 
was being done in another. I never forgot, also, that the © 
classes ought to be attractive. So we had Social Evenings 
on Saturdays, and on other nights when the work was got 
through promptly we had a quarter of an hour’s dance. I 
remember that a Minister—perhaps Gorst—coming upon 
such a scene, declared that he had found the boys and girls 
“dancing away the Consolidated Fund.’ We developed our 
continuation classes in many directions during these times, 
starting our commercial schools, and doing such advanced 
work that at last we were surcharged by the auditor, 
Cockerton. 

“In the later years of the Board’s history men came on 
who only cared about Church schools and_ controversial 
religious topics. Suddenly we were plunged into an atmo- 
sphere of religious controversy, and it was that which killed 
the Board. There was great play with Coxhead’s ‘ Unitarian 
baby.’ He had discovered some child who knew nothing of 
the Trinity, and he flung this child at us. Athelstan Riley 
started hiscampaign. In the end Lord Salisbury was induced 
to deal his double blow at the Council and the School Board, 
destroying the Board and spoiling the Council. An over- 
loaded County Council was forced to take over education, 
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with the result that control of the schools passed into the 
hands of bureaucrats.” 

This account leaves unmentioned an interesting minor 
point—namely, that some while before Mr. Riley raised the 
religious issue, Stewart Headlam played what was very 
nearly a lone hand in bringing the question up at Board 
meetings. As early as 1889 he complained that the Board’s 
inspectors were “setting up a brand-new Board school 
religion.” A year later he put forward a proposal to rescind 
the resolution of 1871 fixing the famous compromise, but the 
debate fizzled out, thanks to the adroitness of Mr. Diggle 
as Chairman. In 1892 Headlam took another line and moved 
a resolution, which was also defeated, proposing that “ the 
teachers be instructed to teach the doctrine of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God.” 

Neither motion was much more than a flourish of inde- 
pendence, the kite-flying of an irresponsible member, 
but these demonstrations could be quoted as precedents. 
When Mr. Riley brought forward his proposal in 1893 that 
children were to be taught the Divinity of Christ and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, when Mr. Diggle secured the passing 
of the Circular requiring teachers to emphasise belief in 
“God the Father as our Creator, God the Son as our Re- 
deemer, and God the Holy Ghost as our Sanctifier,” their 
supporters could claim that they were following Stewart 
Headlam’s example. 

They aimed, of course, at a very different thing; not 
only did they want to transform Bible instruction into the 
teaching of dogma, they were for imposing on teachers what 
Headlam regarded as tests. When he urged that the 
Fatherhood of God should be taught in the schools, it was 
only because he could not rid them of what he called ‘“‘ bad 
religion.” He never faltered in his dislike of undenomina- 
tionalism, and his position is put clearly in his 1894 election 
address to his constituents: 


“T do not believe that it is the duty of the School Board to 
settle what religion shall be taught to your children... . 
With the Bible as literature we are rightly concerned, ‘but 
dogma is not our province. I am therefore opposed to the 
teaching of dogma in our Board schools; the rudiments, 
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doctrines, or principles of the Christian religion, or of the 
Catholic Faith, form no proper part of the school curriculum. 
And I am equally opposed to that imposition of religious 
tests upon the teachers which must result from any attempt 
to teach these things thoroughly. I am eager that the full 
definite teaching of the Christian faith should be given by 
Christian teachers to Christian children, but it is the Church 
and not the School Board that is commissioned to give it.” 


The very fact that there was up to a point common 
ground between Headlam and the Church party made his 
more extreme opponents think themselves justified in 
charging him with inconsistency. “No one knows better 
than Mr. Riley,” said Headlam once, “ that what he offers 
is a meagre portion of the whole Catholic Faith which I want 
all the children to be taught.” Partisans could not under- 
stand his point of view, and one of them boldly declared at 
a Board meeting that “he had been on the Board a great 
many years but had never yet been able to find out what 
Mr. Headlam’s religion was.” To these men it appeared 
that here was a clergyman who denounced Board school 
religion, and yet showed himself hostile to Church schools. 
On the other hand, Mr. Riley seemed to him to have come 
on the Board “ to reduce the Board schools to the level of 
the Church schools.” Well, well, it is an old, dead con- 
troversy, and I have only dragged it out of its grave because 
to speak of Headlam as a School Board member and leave 
this subject untouched would be like offering a would-be 
reader a text of “ Hamlet” with the Prince’s part cut out. 
And in any case Headlam’s championship of the teachers, 
some thousands of whom revolted against the Circular, is 
not a thing to be passed over in silence. 

As I have quoted Stewart Headlam on Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, I have asked Mr. Riley to give me in his turn his 
recollections of his old opponent, and these I now append. 

“I went on to the London School Board in 1891,” says 
Mr. Riley, “‘ chiefly with the object of exposing undenomina- 
tionalism. In making inquiries about the sort of religious 
instruction given with the Board’s sanction I discovered 
that under its syllabus teachers considered themselves 


precluded from teaching the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Ui 
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Incarnation. From this point I started. Not that either 
party on the Board as a whole wanted the question raised. 
Mr. Diggle, the Chairman, and most of the Church party or 
- Moderates who supported him, were fairly satisfied with the 
compromise, or at any rate were content to let sleeping dogs 
lie, while the Progressives for different reasons had no wish 
to alter an arrangement which imposed an indefinite unde- 
nominationalism on the schools. I determined to force the 
issue; and a controversy arose on religious education Which 
continued on the Board for some three years. 

“Stewart Headlam took up a characteristically inde- 
pendent line. There was a curious inclination to paradox 
in his character; he had, I think I may say, an odd capacity 
for reconciling incompatibles, and this showed itself in his 
attitude during the controversy. Though he was as much 
opposed as I was to what he described as the establishment 
and endowment of Nonconformity in Board schools, he 
nevertheless found it possible to work enthusiastically with 
the Nonconformists, Unitarians, and Agnostics of his party. 
He was for banishing religious education altogether from 
Board schools, and in furtherance of that policy was in- 
different, if not hostile, toward Church schools. His goal 
was a universal system of Board or Council schools, where 
there would be no religious teaching, leaving the churches 
and denominations to supply that teaching in the Sunday 
schools. This I considered wrong in principle and quite 
unworkable in practice. 

“ Headlam always seemed to me to be able to see only oné 
side of a question—his own. The arguments of others in 
debate did not move him. His point of view, once expressed, 
did not change. He was a strong man and a leader in so 
far as he had the courage and the confidence of the idealist. 
I am afraid the party disputes on the School Board in those 
days were rather embittered, so much so that they put a 
stop to any social amenities between the two sides. Headlam 
himself could be bitter in his speeches and rap out tart 
phrases. I remember his dining with me once before the 
controversy arose, but friendly relations between the pro- 
tagonists of the opposing sides became difficult as it proceeded. 
I left the Board in 1897, when I felt that my work was done. 
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“ Beneath an uncompromising and rather fierce exterior 
Headlam had; I know, a very kindly heart. It was a grief - 
to me to be on the opposite side. I only met him once or 
twice after 1897; the last occasion was not long after the 
war at the National Liberal Club. His cordial greeting, 
‘Well, my dear Riley, how are you ?’ lives in my memory. 
He fought his way through life, and fought not for notoriety 
as too many men do, but for what he thought the right. 
Requiescat in pace.” 

The survey of his School Board activities which Headlam 
gave me needs, perhaps, a little correcting in perspective. 
He looked at his career on the Board through the mist of 
years, and in such a retrospect the sharper lines were blurred. 
He saw it as all of a piece, credited the Headlam of the first 
Board on which he sat with the attitude of the Headlam of 
the last. They were not quite the same. As anew member 
he was, from the Progressive point of view, irresponsible 
and rebellious. Mistrustful of Lyulph Stanley as an 
Agnostic and a convinced opponent of Socialism, he was 
disposed to join hands with Mrs. Besant and Mr. Helby, 
who was really a henchman of the Moderate leader. Not 
until he had been some three years on the Board was he 
reconciled to accepting Stanley’s leadership, and even’ then 
he broke away at times. Indeed, the straiter sect among the 
Progressives held that it was only as he underwent the 
discipline of responsibility as a Chairman of a Committee 
that he developed into the immensely valuable servant of 
education which they were ready to admit he ultimately 
became. 

Headlam’s notes in the Church Reformer on the Board’s 
debates and other proceedings must have made exciting 
reading for his School Board colleagues. Not only did he 
write scathingly of his party opponents, he also pilloried 
his friends when they voted in opposition to some proposal 
he had at heart. Then he showed them up to their con- 
stituencies, and expressed the hope that their electors would 
note their conduct. Stanley came in for this sort of treat- 
ment more than once. Now and again, too, Headlam would 
suggest that Mrs. Besant was the real leader of the Board. 

Sometimes a fellow-member, smarting under his lash, would 
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write to the paper a letter of protest, but of what use was 
it when the critic you complained of had the last word ? 
Not that Headlam was always in a fighting mood. He soon 
recognised how much could be done by regular attendance, 
by careful tactics, by diplomacy, and realised also, as he has 
told us, that enthusiasm for education was not all on his 
side of the Board-room. 

Things got themselves done. A voluntary organisation 
was established to provide dinners for necessitous children. 
Schools were established for physically and mentally de- 
fective children. The contract issue was settled to his 
satisfaction. He got his pianos and his chairs for women 
teachers. The evening classes went ahead with manual 
instruction and science classes. Pictures were tastefully 
hung in schools. Swimming classes and swimming-bath 
accommodation were arranged for. Finally, by gradual 
stages, all schools save evening schools were made free. 
Now these measures could not have been secured without 
the consent of the Moderates. That the driving force in 
many instances came from the Progressive side is doubtless. 
true, but it is obvious that the reforming spirit, as Headlam 
gladly appreciated, was not a monopoly of his own party. 
Until the demon of religious discord appeared on the scene 
he was well content with the progress achieved. 

When once he became Chairman of the Evening Schools 
Committee, after this crisis had become less acute, he was 
as happy as a king. He once boasted, before he took this 
office, ‘‘ I think I know the Board’s evening classes better 
than any other member of the Board.’’ Now, with a con- 
fidential clerk, who was really more than a clerk, to give him 
help and his staff of sub-inspectors working under him, 
he was virtually administrative chief of the schools he knew 
so well and was so keen to know better, and he buried himself 
in his work. Some of his critics assert that he was rather 
lax in administration, but all agree that any such weakness 
was very much more than counterbalanced by his abounding 
enthusiasm and his fearlessness in decision as well as in 
speech. He could see no fault in his teachers any more than 
in his friends, because all the teachers under his control 
he knew, and therefore liked and trusted. And this very 
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trustfulness often acted as an inspiration, got work out 
of his men, and made them live up to his belief. He had to 
be convinced by more proof than would have been necessary 
for other organisers of any incompetence or back-sliding, 
but once convinced he had the courage to be stern, and no 
amount of canvassing or appeal would make him alter his 
mind, once it was made up. 

The bureaucrats afterwards complained that there was 
too little efficiency under Stewart Headlam’s administra- 
tion, but there was what they could not supply, humanity. 
It was this which impressed Dr. Macnamara, former Minister 
of Labour, when he was his colleague on the Board. “ Head- 
lam’s work for education,” he says, “ always had the human 
touch. For he believed, as I do, that it was no use framing 
rules and regulations, however excellent, at headquarters, 
unless they are followed up at the other end and note is 
taken of how they work in practice and on the human 
material. The best administration may cause some rawness 
or sore which officials confined to their desks or rooms cannot 
perceive; and only such administrators as trouble to discover 
where the harness galls prevent the growth of grievances.” 

Dr. Scott Lidgett says that when he came on to the 
Board Headlam at first eyed him suspiciously as a Noncon- | 
formist, not from any religious prejudices, but because not 
a few Nonconformists of that date were somewhat narrow 
and Puritanical, and Headlam thought this new member 
would prove a Puritan, and expected him to show narrow 
views in regard to the artistic and recreational interests of 
education. Moreover, Dr. Scott Lidgett was deeply con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the evening educational 
work which he started in connection with his Bermondsey 
Settlement, and Headlam feared lest this interest should 
make him look askance at the development of evening schools 
under the School Board which might compete with the 
Settlement. So he found Headlam watching him keenly 
to see what line he was going to take. Once reassured. the 
suspicions of Headlam vanished, and they were able to work 
together in this and other directions. 

As later on the Council, so on the School Board Headlam 
seems to have exercised a personal fascination over such 
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colleagues as came into contact with him; there are stories 
told that prove as much. He charmed men with minds 
so different as Mr. G. L. Bruce, Mr. Harold Hodge, and Mr. 
Gatti. Lord Sheffield (Lyulph Stanley), again, always liked 
him. Whenever evening schools were mentioned before 
him his invariable remark would be, “‘Oh, we must hear 
Headlam on this; he is the man who knows everything 
about evening schools.’ I find the priest consulting the 
Agnostic; quite confidently, on a problem of early Christian 
history. ‘‘ My niece is in Rome,” he informs Sarson, ‘“‘ and 
asks me, ‘ By the way, was St. Peter ever really in Rome, 
or was it only a tradition?’ On putting the question to 
the omniscient Lyulph Stanley, I learn that the newest 
critics say he was.’’ Lyulph Stanley for his part showed 
his friendship practically. Thus Dr. Lidgett remembers 
how Stanley, about the year 1900, when Headlam had an 
attack of rheumatic fever and was laid up at Margate, 
rushed down there in the midst of his own work to spend 
ten minutes by his sick colleague’s bedside. The affection 
was mutual. Lying ill during the last year of his life, 
Headlam heard of the serious illness of his old friend. He 
was deeply distressed, turned to those who were nursing 
him, and made the request, “ Say something nice for me 
about Lord Sheffield when you write.” 

In the crash amid which the London School Board gave 
up the ghost, Headlam and Stanley were fellow-victims. 
Certain Progressives on the Council had lent a hand in the 
work of destruction, and, as Headlam always thought, were 
resolved to make a clean sweep. “‘ Their motto,” he said, 
““was, ‘No School Board men on the new body, only our 
own men,’ and both Stanley and I were left out.” Stanley’s 
friends had counted on his being made an Alderman, but it 
was Headlam’s view that these Socialist Progressives feared 
that if Stanley got on the Council he would baulk their 
schemes, and with his masterfulness and experience in leader- 
ship would soon assert an ascendancy which they could not 
resist. He therefore must be shelved. And Headlam also 
drew their fire, as he believed, because he fought to the last 
for the doomed institution he so much loved, stigmatising 
in public speeches what seemed to him their “ treachery,” 
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and taking part along with Mr. Gautrey in a Hyde Park 
demonstration which protested against the change. The 
campaign against the Board provoked an extraordinary, 
outburst of party bitterness, and Headlam was unsparing 
in his indignation. It was his idea that the Progressives 
who backed the change kept this in mind as well as his 
dislike of bureaucracy. Never again, they decided, should 
he be allowed to run his evening schools as Chairman in his 
own way. Yet, so far as mere numbers went, they had 
thriven enormously under his management. From eighty 
institutes with 9,000 students in 1894, they had grown until 
in the new century there were 395 institutes with 147,000 
students. It was with such a record to his credit that he 
was displaced. When the new County Council assembled, 
no room was found for Stewart Headlam. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: HEADLAM’S 
ABSORPTION IN WORK 


THE disaster which robbed Headlam for three years (1904— 
1907) of contact with the schools was, perhaps, the severest 
blow he sustained throughout his life-time. Only comparable 
with it were the loss of his licence and the failure of his 
marriage, but it left him more resourceless than either of 
those two events. He seems to have relied at the election 
on some general understanding with his party, and, in expec- 
tation of being co-opted on to the Education Committee, 
to have made no arrangements for securing a seat on the 
Council. The promise, if promise it was, was not kept, and 
so he was cut off from the interest to which he had sacrificed 
every other. It was in the schools that he had moved and 
had had his being for many years; his occupation was gone, 
and there was nothing to take their place in his thoughts. 
Others now would control his beloved evening classes to 
which he had no longer right of access: others, but not he, 
were free to visit those day-schools at Bethnal Green where 
for him there had always hitherto been the welcome of 
smiling faces and eager voices. 

He bowed stoically to the ordinances of destiny and found 
Some consolation in Adam’s old task at his home in St. 
Margaret’s. During these years he dug the Shakespeare 
garden at “ Wavertree.” “It was the one thing,” I am told, 
“that kept him going.” That and hope; he lived but for 
one object—to get back to his work, to get on to the Council 
next time. He would have to face, no doubt, changes of 
method, already foreshadowed, the stereotyping of a system 
he heartily disliked. But he had enough confidence in 
himself to be sure that once he was back among the educa- 
tionists bureaucracy would not go wholly unchecked. So 
with a patience new to him he bided his time. Fortun- 
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ately there were Sundays with their blessed refreshment of 
the Mass. But there were some nine hundred week-days to 
fillin. Well, he had always loved Shakespeare; here was a 
new way of showing devotion. But pheugh! this digging 
was hot work at the age of fifty-seven ! 

The situation was the more galling to Headlam because 
there was a large Progressive majority on the Council; it 
was his own party that had failed to find a corner for him 
there. “I was too trustful,” he told me. “At the next 
election I made no such mistake. On my return I found 
what I might call the ‘R. Blair rubber stamp’ supreme. 
The Education Officer of the Council was a very able but 
also a very masterful man, and he worked education as if 
it were a machine. Everything had to be done through 
him, and the Committee’s function was merely to approve. 

“Such a system put a stop to the personal relations which 
had existed between members and the schools of their 
district; to no small extent their function became that of 
registering the determinations of their officer. It meant 
also a reign of terror for the other officers. When I first 
came on to the Council some of the latter said they would 
like to have a talk with me; but when I answered, ‘ Well, why 
not here ?’ that is to say, at the Council offices, they showed 
fright. Oh, no; someone would see the meeting and report 
it. And so they had to come and see me by night, as it were 
by stealth. Or I had to make assignations in the street. 
The same sort of thing affected the inspectors. They too 
were not to be seen talking to a member. And the result 
of all this was that the divisional member, and all he stood 
for in the way of personal influence in education, for a time, 
at least, disappeared. 

“So far as my own special work was concerned, the new 
Officialism had mixed results. I refer, of course, to the 
evening classes. Here the rigorous insistence on pupils 
taking no less than three courses of study, and the refusal 
to allow them to take a single course, may have made for 
rather more educational thoroughness. But for long it 
ousted the rough lad from the schools and removed him 
from educational influences. 

“Tt goes without saying that under the Council régime 
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Committees were overworked—and officered. Education 
became the property of the bureaucrat. This change and 
the foolish attack on Music-Halls to which the Progressives 
let themselves be committed by Mr. MacDougall and his 
friends practically put an end to the old reforming party. 
And the difficulty of getting things done under a supremacy 
of the Moderates has been increased by the tyranny of the 
Finance Committee. The cry of economy is constantly 
used to thwart the introduction of necessary reforms. I 
am still convinced that an ad hoc authority is the right 
authority for education, and still hope that at some time or 
other it may be restored.” 

That was said seven or eight years ago, but I am pretty 
sure that up to the last it still remained Headlam’s considered 
opinion. Since Mr. Sidney Webb was one of those Progres- 
sives who were active over the transfer of education from 
School Board to Council control, I insert at this point his 
answer to my inquiries as to his connection with the matter. 

“ Stewart Headlam,” says Mr. Webb, “ certainly behaved 
in a very Christian way to me when he came on to the County 
Council. He had one or two grievances against me at that 
time. He believed that it was largely due to me that 
education had been taken out of the hands of the London 
School Board and transferred to the Council. He greatly 
exaggerated my influence, though I forwarded the change 
and worked for it. He also resented an incidental outcome 
of that change, which was that the old practice, which 
such zealous and hard-working School Board members 
as Headlam greatly valued, of keeping in close personal 
touch with a large number of schools and teachers, was ren- 
dered difficult; if not impossible. He was aggrieved that 
members of the Progressive party, myself included, saw 
actual advantages in such a change of system, in preventing 
favouritism for promotion. He liked to be in touch with 
and have personal relations with every teacher in his district 
and with every clerk in the office—a practice which, in less 
honest hands than Headlam’s, had under the London School 
Board produced some invidious results. He may have 
imagined too—though quite incorrectly—that it was partly 
due to me that he had not been one of the few School Board 
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members who were selected for co-optation to the first 
Education Committee of the County Council. What par- 
ticularly impressed me was that, although clearly disliking 
what he believed to be my influence, he silently but cor- 
dially forgave me, and bore me no grudge. I appreciated 
the genuine Christianity in him that. caused this tolerance. 

“ In later years, I fancy, he came to distrust me even more. 
He became persuaded that I favoured a much greater con- 
centration in the central control of all spheres of education 
than I stated in public, and that I concealed my approval 
of such a policy whilst working for it. This was a mistake 
on his part. He also suspected me of being a far more extreme 
partisan of the Council’s ‘ Puritan ’ policy than I really was. 
He hated any proposals that had Prohibition as their aim; 
he disliked the idea of any restraints being placed on the 
people’s habits. And he credited me with going much 
further than I ever really did in sympathy with the ‘ Puri- 
tanism’ he disliked. But his distrust of me was never 
malicious, and though, as I think, mistaken, it never inter- 
fered with our cordial relations.” 

Mr. Webb has spoken in general terms here and without 
personal reference of favouritism under the School Board, 
and I have asked old Progressive School Board members 
whether there was any ground for the assertion that Stewart 
Headlam had his favourites. Mr. Gautrey says that Headlam 
in his general championship of the teacher took a personal 
interest at Committees in all appointments and promotions. 
He disliked dismissals, and always wanted to give a teacher 
a second chance. There were some teachers, not promoted, 
who were inclined to suggest that he had his favourites, 
and said rather bitteriy that the best way to attain a head- 
ship was to be attached to some school in Bethnal Green 
or to have taken part in evening school work. It is just 
possible, he thinks, that there may have been something in 
their complaints, but if so, any preference on Headlam’s 
part was quite unconscious. Mr. Gautrey adds that Headlam 
always pleaded for the teacher who was in trouble, and saw 
the best side in everyone he met. 

I get the same sort of testimony from Mr. G. L. Bruce, 
who insists that any favouritism that there may have been 
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was quite open and amounted to this: Headlam believed 
that the best teachers in his district or in his evening schools 
were better than the best in any other district, but he would 
never recommend a second-rate teacher as first-rate. 
Perhaps he thought his ducks to be all swans, but he was 
heartily convinced they were swans, and it must be remem- 
bered that even in the day-school work Headlam’s parish, 
if it was not all London, was far wider than Bethnal Green. 
Mr. Bruce recalls how, when Headlam was speaking to him of 
the merits of some assistant whom one of his head-masters 
had declared worthy of the next headship, he himself pointed 
out that most head-masters believed one assistant in their 
school to be so deserving, and then, quoting the number of 
schools and the limits of promotion, asked what was the 
fractional chance of a headship for such an assistant. Where- 
upon Headlam replied, ‘‘Oh, now you are spoiling things, 
my dear fellow, taking all the romance and enterprise out of 
life with your wretched decimals !” 

In his talk with me over the new Council régime which 
replaced that of the Board, Headlam, it will be remembered, 
made various references to Sir Robert Blair, for twenty years 
Education Officer of the London County Council. Sir 
Robert Blair has kindly given me his recollections of Headlam 
on the Council which I should like to preface with a quotation 
from the remarkable tribute paid to the latter by Mr. Harold 
Hodge in one of the issues of the Saturday Review. Speaking 
of Headlam’s work on the L.C.C. Committees, this former 
colleague of his remarked: 


“What will the Higher Education Sub-Committee do 
without him? How flat the proceedings without the 
passages between Headlam and the Education Officer! It 
was a saving interlude when the two got at cross-purposes— 
the driving Scotsman trying to force Headlam’s fiery spirit 
and intangible ideals into the channels in which ‘ the Office ’ 
had decreed all London education must flow. No wonder a 
good deal of hot steam came off. I remember Headlam 
exclaiming, ‘I will read any document that is not signed 
“R. Blair.”’ Yet Sir Robert Blair, whose ability everyone 
recognises, had the greatest regard for Headlam.” 


Now for Sir Robert Blair’s impressions. ‘Stewart 
Headlam,” says he, “came to the County Council with a 
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mind so far fashioned, but happily not set, by School Board 
practice and outlook. To him an ad hoc authority was an 
essential, and the ‘ old London School Board ’ was a cherished 
memory. The jurisdiction of the School Board was re- 
stricted to elementary schools and evening schools; the 
Council was responsible for all types of education, and its 
methods of administration were in some respects radically 
different. Individual School Board members—the Divisional 
members—were de facto the chief administrative officers 
within their area; the Council appointed an Education Officer 
as their chief administrative official, and in practice, though 
the principle was never laid down in a Standing Order, the 
Education Sub-Committees did not proceed to discuss an 
important subject without the Chief Officer’s report. 

“During the first triennium Headlam was not on the 
Council or Education Committee, so that when he returned 
to the education service in 1907, finding things much changed 
from School Board days, he was not slow in displaying his 
preference for the old, and the Chief Administrative Officer 
had to suffer for the sins of the new régime as well as for his 
own. Headlam was most concerned with the application 
of the Council’s system to the evening schools, of which 
under the School Board he had in reality been Director. He 
had good grounds for regarding himself as virtually the 
father of the system. He was critical of the new control, and 
he indulged in criticism so severe at times that I do not deny 
it was warmly resented. 

“T never, however, lost sight of the fact that Headlam 
had as much (if not more) knowledge of the evening schools 
and their teachers as any officer. The way in which, right 
to the end of his life, he night after night, following a long 
and busy day at the Council Hall, persisted in all kinds of 
weather in visiting his ‘ pet’ schools was a subject of general 
admiration, and gained for him the affection of all the officers, 
and took the biting edge off his penetrating gibes. 

“For myself I had a large experience in evening schools, 
but owing to the pressure in other directions it was only after 
eight years as Education Officer that I was able to submit 
proposals for drastic, much-needed reform of the evening 
school system. On the whole, Headlam accepted the pro- 
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posals with some enthusiasm, the advantages, according to 
his judgment, much outweighing the disadvantages. But 
I have a vivid recollection of the look of horror on his face 
when he realised that the changes contemplated an elimina- 
tion of possibly 30,000 students out of a total of 130,000. 
I showed him what I regarded as unanswerable reasons for 
regarding many of these attendances as worthless to the 
students themselves, and an interference with the progress 
of others. Headlam was not comforted; a single hour in 
an evening school was too precious a thing to be abandoned 
even for other advantages. At length, however, he ac- 
quiesced in the adoption of the scheme. After the war, 
when the scheme got its chance, I think Headlam was 
satisfied that a great advance had been achieved. Some 
kinds of institutes—men’s institutes and literary institutes— 
owed much to his inspiration, his personal attention, and 
fostering care. 

“ Happily we were able to join hearts and minds in the 
effort to establish the compulsory Day Continuation Schools 
under the conditions of the Fisher Act of 1918, and when, 
after eighteen months’ successful run, they were closed by the 
fears of parents and the views of certain politicians, a common 
bond of heartbreak brought Headlam and myself into a 
closer understanding of each other’s point of view. 

“ Headlam was a son of Eton: classical by temperament 
as well as by training. Literature, art, music, the drama, 
were his favourite subjects; his sympathies did not lie 
much with vocational education. Inthe ordinary elementary 
schools and largely in the evening schools for junior students 
I stood for a purely English education—no other language— 
and for a course of instruction intimately related to that 
which interested the evening students most, their occupation. 
I shall never forget how, on one occasion, I had been, too 
enthusiastically no doubt, letting myself go to a Com- 
mittee on the possibility of giving a classical training based 
on the processes in a man’s job and taking as an example 
the interest which a grocer’s assistant might be induced 
to develop in the processes through which sugar passed 
from the moment the cane was grown and tapped to the 
time it reached his employer’s counter, and how, when I 
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urged that similar elements of romance could be shown 
clinging to other articles of commerce, Headlam, after listen- 
ing for a time like a surly mastiff half-asleep, snapped out, 
“Yes, cat’s meat !’ and brought the house down on me very 
effectively. I had to forgo my eloquence and join as best 
I could in the laughter at his overwhelming interjection. 

“ Headlam had, of course, other interests, such as the ele- 
mentary schools and the teaching staff. He was the constant 
friend of the teachers and their powerful supporter, occasion- 
ally even when his help was ill-deserved. Although a 
Progressive politically, he was too much of an individualist 
to belong in reality to any party. He was ‘ Headlam.’ 
For this reason he would not have made a good party 
leader. He was not a diplomatist ; he would not have cared 
to manage or control dissentients; he abhorred compromise. 

“But the picturesque figure was a convinced believer in 
the value of education and a steady and stout fighter for his 
convictions. To give the under-dog his chance was his 
passionate desire, and he almost invariably stood for another 
opportunity of reformation to him who was ‘ down and out.’ 
He has no successor. London education, enriched by his 
life, is the poorer for his loss.”’ 

“ Affection,” it will be noticed, is the term Sir Robert Blair 
uses to describe the feelings entertained towards Headlam 
by the education officers of the Council, and it is not too 
strong a term, as I know, from talks with three or four of 
them; their language about him was more than admiring; 
he had evidently won their hearts. Why their regard went 
out to him is partly explained by the manner in which he 
spent his days from the time he was elected to the Council. 

Headlam would reach the County Hall, a high official 
(Mr. A. G. Chamings) informs me, about 10.30 in the morn- 
ing, and be occupied until lunch-time with Committee work. 
He was not one of those men who look in at a Committee 
meeting just to gain a mark; he sat right through a sitting 
and took a most active share in any Committee’s work and 
discussions. Usually he lunched at the National Liberal 
Club, but it must have been a hurried meal, for often he 
would be back again at the County Hall or at some other 
place to attend a meeting early in the afternoon. If he had 
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no Committee meeting, then he might be found at a school 
or at some Shakespearean matinée performance designed for 
school children. His evenings were spent usually in visits 
to evening institutes or social events connected with educa- 
tion or other work. And so he went on, leaving his home 
soon after nine o’clock in the morning and returning late 
at night. He must often have been dog-tired. He was 
indefatigable in the cause to which he had dedicated his life; 
he would let nothing interfere with his educational and social 
work—no passing ailment, no obstacle of weather. In his 
later years, when the days were very cold, he might be seen 
sitting through a Committee meeting with a rug wrapped 
round his knees. 

“What always impressed me in Stewart Headlam’s 
character,” says Mr. Chamings, ‘‘ was his sympathy with the 
‘ under-dog ’ and his burning desire to secure justice. Any 
case that could possibly be interpreted as one of injustice 
or harshness commanded his attention at once, and he was 
never happy until he had sifted the details of the case. A 
short summary of a case would not satisfy him; he had to be 
convinced that the man with a grievance had been given a 
fair hearing. When once you had gained his confidence his 
_ trust in you was beautiful in its completeness. The calls on 
his sympathy were enormous. If you caught him going 
off to lunch after a Committee meeting, he would as often 
as not be carrying a load of letters for the post, all of which 
you might be sure he had written in his own hand-writing ; 
and such a correspondence, of course, made a serious addition 
to his labours. It seemed as if every one of his acquaintance 
who was in trouble wrote to him for help, and these calls 
made large drafts on his time as well as on his sympathy 
and practical aid. He was a man of big heart as well as of 
fiery independence. 

“ As a member of the School Board he was more aggressive 
than he waslateron. But then the School Board had to fight 
for all its privileges and for its life. Under the Council the 
atmosphere was different, and at first he felt chilled and dis- 
appointed; gradually he became reconciled to the new 
conditions, and as time went on grew more conciliatory. 
His speeches were always short and forceful, with a full 
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flavour of humour and culture, and when he was very 
enthusiastic about a matter he would appeal to all sides, 
and often secured support from opponents as well as friends. 
He could be very persuasive. 

“ To the last he would continue his work even when it was 
all too clear to his friends that it was only his indomitable 
will that enabled him to come to town day by day. For 
weeks he was very ill, but his mind and power of thought 
remained so clear and forceful that when talking to him one 
was prone to overlook his physical condition. I have known 
no man who held on so long to duty as he did, and whose spirit 
so long defied bodily weakness.” 

This story of seventeen years’ work at the Council may 
be supplemented by some remarks of Mr. J. ©. Smail, 
Assistant Education Officer of the Council, on the curiously 
fixed character of Headlam’s habits and hours at the County 
Hall. Not only could the time of his arrival be accurately 
predicted each Committee day, says he, but “he also sat 
generally in the same place. Thus, when he attended the 
Higher Education Sub-Committee’s meetings, he made a 
point, so far as he could, of occupying one particular seat. 
Most members of the Sub-Committee respected his pre- 
ference, but the man who through ignorance or forgetfulness 
appropriated Headlam’s usual chair soon felt that he had 
committed a mistake. At the first meeting of the Sub- 
Committee held after Headlam’s death,” adds Mr. Smail, 
“Canon Swallow referred sympathetically to the ‘ vacant 
chair,’ pointing his finger in its direction, and oddly enough 
it was vacant, the members having intentionally or uncon- 
sciously left it so.” 

How absorbing was Headlam’s interest in his work, how 
it filled his thoughts even when he had finished the long 
day’s routine, and might have been expected to put schools 
and school business behind him, may be judged from his 
procedure when he arrived home late at night. He got back 
usually about 11.15 or 11.20 p.m. But on reaching “‘ Waver- 
tree,’ I am told, he could not go to bed at once, he must 
review all the events of the day. “ Did I do right in this ?” 
he would ask. ‘‘ Ought I to have taken that line? Was 
I wise in recommending this ?”” He would be troubled about 
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some teacher or scholar, and have to go through all the 
details of the case. And often enough it would be one o’clock 
and might be nearly two o’clock in the morning before he 
had got the day’s happenings off his chest and was willing 
to retire to his room. Happily for him, with his mind once 
cleared of its preoccupations, he had only to put his head on 
his pillow to go straight off to sleep. It was this capacity 
for sleep, under such favourable conditions, which alone 
kept him alive during his later years. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TRIBUTES FROM COUNTY COUNCIL COLLEAGUES 


THROUGH the courtesy of the late Sir James Bird, Clerk of | 
the London County Council, I obtained just before his death 
a return of the attendances of Stewart Headlam at the 
Council, Committee, and Sub-Committee meetings held 
while he was a member. It is an instructive list, the more 
so when it is remembered that there were periods of illness 
during the last year of his life that tied him to his bed or his 
room. Out of possible attendances at Council meetings 
amounting to 552, Headlam made in these seventeen years 
529 attendances, and out of 1,701 divisions, took part in 
1,527. Out of 453 Education Committee meetings he 
attended 439, while his Education Sub-Committee figures are 
3,226 out of a possible 3,611. Bald and bare as such statistics 
look, there can be no better evidence than that they afford 
of the intensity of his application to the object to which 
he had consecrated his life. Nor was such application the 
drudgery to him that it might have been to others less 
devoted to the cause he served. On the decisions of this 
or that Committee or Sub-Committee depended, as he saw 
them, great issues. When a question of more schools arose, 
when money was grudged for this or that educational 
requirement, there appeared to his inward eye the figure 
of some Bethnal Green child, roguish, appealing, none too 
well clothed, obviously needing to be given the best chance 
in life. Moreover, this was one of Christ’s lambs. Angered 
or saddened once by the refusal of a grant which he sought 
for some scheme that would have brightened such children’s 
days, he turned to a colleague, Mr. Bruce I believe, and said: 
“But these men profess to be Christians; do they realise 
that Christ died for each one of these children?” He did, 
and hence it was that he thought nothing was too good for 
them, and that no work in their interest could be tame or 
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Other figures on the official list are no less eloquent. 
From 1912 onwards Headlam was a member of the General 
Purposes Committee and attended 348 out of 382 meetings, 
and there is a correspondingly high percentage in his 
attendances at its Sub-Committee meetings. I could mention 
other Committees on which he sat, and it ought also to be 
remembered that for the last fourteen years of his life he was 
a representative of the Council on the Metropolitan Water 
Board. But this record, formidable though it is, represents 
only the official side or half of his labours in the public 
service. There must also be counted in those afternoons 
he spent in the day-schools of his district, those efforts of 
his to give Shakespearean performances to child audiences, 
those evenings in which he visited institute after institute. 

It was Headlam’s fate to be in a permanent minority on 
the Council. The wave of Progressive prosperity spent 
itself during the three years of his enforced absence. He 
had warned his party of the dangers ahead. He had told 
them that they could no longer count on the same sort of men 
devoting themselves to education as had served on the School 
Board; with the two classes of schools reduced to some sort 
of uniformity, they must expect those who had opposed Board 
Schools in the old days to take an increased share in educa- 
tional work. The Progressives, he thought, were having 
their throats cut. And he was right in his prophecy. Their 
hey-day was brief; education has for many years passed out 
of their control, and though Headlam during the war was 
allowed for a short spell to be the Chairman of one of the 
joint Educational Sub-Committees, the Municipal Reformers 
have been consistently in a majority on recent Councils. 
Party adversity, however, never daunted Headlam’s spirit. 
He had to get his bearings, of course, to shake off the chill 
of the first shock of officialdom. Then he settled down to 
business, to mastering Committee work under the new 
conditions, to seeing what could be done by a policy of 
alternate pliancy and remonstrance. 

Nor must it be imagined that either his experience or his 
enthusiasm went for nothing with the Moderate majority; 
that his burning idealism and outbursts of denunciation or ~ 
pleading left them unmoved. His looks had their influence 
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too; snow-white hair, ruddy healthy-looking face, eyes that 
lit up as he dreamed dreams or poured out scorn on the hard- 
hearted, mouth that could set itself tight and fast—here 
was a combination no one with an eye to the picturesque 
could long resist. Moreover, he could make his opponent 
feel a “‘ worm,” as if he were advocating a selfish or cheese- 
paring policy when he was only, according to his lights, 
doing his best for the ratepayer. Headlam could be terri- 
fying as well as attractive, and there is no knowing how often 
his opponents surrendered under a sort of intimidation. 
The very persistence of his calls for this or that reform 
made them think something must be done to satisfy his 
demands. And it is on record that merely through such 
doggedness he every now and then got his way—thus in 
the establishment of Men’s Institutes and the so-called 
Headlam Course, and again in the matter of Shakespearean 
performances in schools. Nor were his special claims to be 
heard about evening schools overlooked. He was a member 
of the Committee concerned with such schools, and when 
any new proposal dealing with them came up, the Chairman 
was sure to say, ‘“‘ Well, what does Mr. Headlam think about 
this ?” 

Some of his colleagues on the Education Committee have 
supplied me with appreciations and reminiscences of Headlam 
as Council member, but before I quote these I must find 
room for the tribute paid by Mr. John Burns to his old 
comrade. Says Mr. Burns: 

“‘T had known Headlam for more than forty years, and 
had great sympathy with most of his ideas and idealisms. 
We were associated together in many movements for im- 
proving the condition of the people. He championed many 
causes dear tome. Thus he supported the new Trade Union 
Movement, he helped to found the Progressive Party, he 
favoured every effort to secure greater freedom of speech, 
he defended the match-girls, the dockers, the carmen and 
other sufferers from injustice, and in a number of ways 
lent his help to the poor. If I wanted subscriptions for 
any set of persons in trouble I always knew I could go to 
Headlam. | 

“The children of London have never had such a friend 
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as Stewart Headlam—I can think of no one who was his 
equal in this respect—no wonder they loved him and he 
deserved their love. He was a devoted servant of education 
and at the same time was, to my way of thinking, too 
quixotically attached to the theatrical profession. He 
suffered from only one serious disability, in my opinion, 
that of being an Etonian. I used to chaff him about his 
connection with Eton, and say when anything went wrong with 
him: ‘Ah, it all comes from your having been at Eton.’ 
I was very fond of Headlam; we used to see each other 
from time to time at meetings on behalf of social and political 
causes in which we were both alike interested. As I see him 
he gave his life to the service of the poor, and he lost his 
life in the same service.”’ 

In recording the impressions of the fellow-educationists 
who saw Headlam at close quarters on the Council, I shall 
begin with those of Canon Swallow, a former Chairman of 
the Education Committee. He first met Headlam in 
Horsley’s company about the year 1875, and remembers 
coming across him at meetings of the Junior Clergy Society, 
but was soon so absorbed in his own school work at Chigwell 
that he rarely saw him during the next thirty years save 
occasionally at Church Congresses. ‘“‘ Bred in the straitest 
sect of the Whigs, and only just emerging into Liberalism,” 
he was rather startled at one of Headlam’s Congress addresses, 
but admired the courage and simplicity with which he put 
forward his views and bore the episcopal ban. His own 
Bishop, a High Church Tory, warned him against Headlam 
as “a very dangerous man.” He proceeds: 

“In 1913, when I was co-opted on the Education Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C., I was gratified by his welcome as an 
old friend; and since then we worked together in loyal 
friendship. I soon discovered the old simplicity and courage. 
We were, I think, in agreement on many points, although 
the exigencies of the party system separated us. I shared 
his regret at the necessity for stringent economies after the 
war, and particularly in our failure to carry out the Fisher 
Act of 1918 and to maintain the Day Continuation Schools. 
When I became Chairman of the Elementary Education 
Committee, he did me the honour of seconding my election, 
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and later he welcomed me to the chair of the Higher Educa- 
tion Committee. 

““We were also even more closely associated as members 
of the Teaching Staff Sub-Committee, which deals with the 
appointment of Head Teachers of elementary schools and of 
Assistants in central schools. In another section dealing 
with appointments to Evening Institutes and Technical 
Schools he was also invaluable. He knew the London 
teachers and loved them, and they loved him. He was fair 
and judicious in promotion, although we used to tease him 
about his regard for the claims of those who came from the 
‘Earthly Paradise’ of Bethnal Green. All this is mono- 
tonous work out of the public gaze, but his interest in it never 
flagged. I owe him very much for his unfailing support of 
my Chairmanship for the last ten years. 

“ He drew me into St. Edmund’s Guild, and when Father 
Hogg of St. Alban’s (who was with Headlam founder of the 
Guild) died, he insisted on my succession to the Mastership, 
although quite obviously he had the higher claim. Here 
I saw him among teachers on the social side. He was genial 
and friendly and interested in all their concerns, and they 
regarded him with affectionate respect. 

“TI feel little doubt that he impaired his powers by his 
irresistible desire to visit schools in the evening as well 
as by day. At the beginning of 1924 I had an opportunity 
at a meeting of the Guild, in his absence, of begging Head 
Teachers to discourage these evening visits; and I was firmly 
but kindly told by the man who was affected by my advice 
to mind my own business. He chose to die in harness— 
and who can blame him? It was another mark of his 
simplicity and courage.” 

Among the staunchest of Headlam’s allies on the Council 
was Mr. Percy A. Harris, M.P., who shared as fellow- 
candidate and fellow-Progressive so many of his election 
fights and victories at Bethnal Green. ““ What I would 
emphasise first of all about Headlam,” says Mr. Harris, 
“is the loyalty he always showed—loyalty to his colleagues 
and also to his party. He had all the public school man’s 
instinct for playing the game, for backing unselfishly his 
side. When I first came across him I had gone down to 
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Bethnal Green an unknown man, one of four candidates 
for Progressive nomination at the 1907 County Council 
election. Headlam, from his long School Board experience, 
was a certainty; I was chosen out of the three others to be 
his partner in the campaign. As soon as I was chosen, 
Headlam, who had not displayed much interest up to then 
in my nomination, lent me his firm support. 

“There was a danger of my losing ground through the 
astute pro-Headlamism of our opponents. The Labour 
people, doubtful of the success of their candidate on his 
own merits, hoped to carry him in on the back of Stewart 
Headlam. ‘Vote for Headlam and X * (the Labour 
candidate) was their cry to the electors. The Tories, 
trusting to smuggling in one of their men similarly, followed 
suit ; “ Vote for Headlam and Z——’ (one of their nominees), 
they suggested. It looked as if Headlam would get more 
votes than he wanted, and I should be squeezed out. The 
moment he realised the game they were playing he stopped 
it in a platform speech in which he told his supporters that 
he did not want their votes unless they also voted for Harris. 
That was characteristic of the generosity of Headlam’s 
nature; he was always ready to share with me, whether it 
were a block of votes, an idea, or some plan for the benefit 
of Bethnal Green. Indeed, as time went on, he treated me 
more like a son than a colleague. And his sense of fairness 
extended in every direction. Though a poor man, as in- 
comes go now, he insisted scrupulously on paying his full 
half of all expenses. 

“ The loyalty he gave to me as his colleague—he made a 
point in the Council of seconding any resolution I proposed— 
he gave, too, to his party. He had no liking for the lonely 
furrow; he hated opposing his own side. When he did so it 
was in deference to some deep-rooted principle. He did 
not, of course, see eye to eye with some of the leaders of his 
party over total abstinence in the matter of drink. ‘I am 
the real temperance man,’ he would say, ‘I believe in the 
temperate use of alcohol,’ but he detested all inhibitions. 
So, though his assertions of independence became less 
frequent in later life, there was a time when he insisted on 
going now and then, dressed as he was in his clerical clothes, 
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into some bar. It was done not out of any perversity, but 
purely as a matter of principle. So long as such houses 
were open to the public for refreshment, he held, it was well 
that all classes should be represented there, the clergyman 
included. He did not want to be ‘anti’ anything. He was 
opposed to his party being labelled ‘ anti’ this and ‘ anti’ 
that. He wanted it to be a party, not of ‘antis’ but of 
* pros ’—progressive, constructive. 

“He was, as I have said, against all inhibitions. That 
was what made his politics seem contradictory to the 
doctrinaire. He cailed himself a Socialist, but he was also 
an intense individualist, and no one would have chafed more 
than he at any sort of State tyranny or any form of hard- 
and-fast State Socialism. 

“ The next point I should like to dwell upon is his devotion 
to Bethnal Green. There he always felt at home. And if 
he loved Bethnal Green, its people, and especially its children, 
reciprocated his affection. To join him in a walk through 
its streets was to be in the company of a Pied Piper of Bethnal 
Green. The children had a welcome for him as soon as he 
appeared; out they rushed from their houses or from their 
play and held on to his coat-tails. My memories of Headlam 
will always call up pictures of such processions of children 
at his heels. 

“Whenever Headlam talked of education he thought of 
these little wards of his. He brushed aside impatiently 
questions of rates and cost. ‘ Not a poor education for the 
children of the poor,’ he was fond of saying, ‘ but the best 
possible education for the children of the people.’ And the 
claims he made for the children did not stop at the day 
schools; indeed, his greatest enthusiasm centred on the 
evening schools. He fought for these tooth and nail, and 
nothing angered him more than depreciation of their work. 
In the day-time he sat on Committees, and as he was 
immersed in the details of administration, he was seen less 
often in the aggressive moods with which his London School 
Board colleagues were more familiar. 

“But he could be roused and was extremely effective in 
debate. I can remember a five minutes’ speech of his 
profoundly affecting the Council. He had the gift of 
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improvising a telling phrase. There was a time when I was 
trying to secure a grant for the feeding of necessitous children, 
and the Council majority, while dubious about this, were 
readily granting money for the setting up of flagstaffs in 
school playgrounds. I recall Headlam getting up to support 
my motion and remarking @ propos of the children, ‘ They 
ask for bread and we give them a piece of wood; they ask 
from us the staff of life and we give them—a flagstaff.’ 

“T only knew Headlam, of course, since the year 
1906-1907; I can certainly say that throughout our associa- 
tion not one harsh word passed between us; I found him 
the easiest and kindest of colleagues to work with.” 

Another Progressive Councillor, Dr. Scott Lidgett, has 
something to say of Headlam in debate. “As a debater,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ Headlam was not interested in going into 
the technical details of any very complicated proposal and 
examining it point by point. His speeches were, as a rule, 
brief, and generally took the form of protests of an indig- 
nant kind, expositions of his ideals, denunciation of his 
opponents for short-sightedness and soullessness, passionate 
demands for this or that scheme which he had at heart. 
His forte was in the snapping out of a caustic phrase, a gibe 
in which criticism was concentrated. He had his irascible 
moments, but his bursts of temper never lasted long and 
had no malice behind them; probably they were largely due 
to ill-health. He was impetuous and impatient as well as 
irritable; he could not wait. Ifhe saw something ahead of 
him he went straight for it in a bee-line, careless of the 
remonstrances of friends or the objections of the other party. 
But everybody liked him, he was a personality, and as for his 
outbursts they were looked upon as just ‘ pretty Fanny’s 
way.” 

Towards the end of his life, declares Dr. Lidgett, Headlam 
gained in gentleness and mildness of disposition. He 
remembers that in between the illnesses of the last year of 
Headlam’s life, the latter was asked to draw up a pamphlet 
for the recent County Council election embodying the 
Progressive party’s programme, and looked in one day on 
Dr. Lidgett at the County Hall to say that it was completed. 
““T have handed in the pamphlet,” he told the Progressive 
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leader; “ will you glance through it and make any altera- 
tions you think needful?’—an astonishingly gracious 
gesture, comments Dr. Lidgett, on the part of a man who, 
in earlier days, had always been so sure that he was right. 

“He used to say to me,” Dr. Lidgett adds, ‘I hardly 
know whether in compliment or not, in view of his own 
experiences, but perhaps in compliment up to a point, ‘ They 
ought to make you a Bishop. You ought to come over to 
us. You should be Bishop of South London!’ Perhaps 
he thought I was judgmatic enough for such a post. Cer- 
tainly he showed marked sympathy with the efforts in which 
I took part for reunion of the Churches. We were very 
good friends, in fact, though he would insist that I was 
fanatical, as I am not, in the cause of Temperance. I can 
see him wagging his finger as he talked at me across the 
Council room and said: ‘Temperance! if my friend over 
there only knew what real Temperance is!’ ”’ 

His colleagues of all parties admired him—whether 
Municipal Reformers, Progressives or Labour members. 
Miss Wallas, whom some judges think only second to Headlam 
as a force in education, spoke to me earnestly of his unceasing 
zeal. And the Moderates, sharp though the blows that he 
sometimes dealt them, could not help respecting this prose- 
poet of education. Sometimes respect was tinged by affection. 
Listen, for instance, to Lady St. Helier. 

Stewart Headlam wanted the London children, she says, 
to have more brightness and colour and joy in their lives. 
Nothing but the best, he thought, could be their due, and 
so in his demands for them he was extravagant in more than 
a financial sense. He did not get all he wanted, for the rate- 
payers had to be considered, but he got much. And from 
an ideal point of view what he wanted for them might have 
been reasonable enough. But he never, counted the cost, 
nor cared to count it. He never recognised that one must 
walk before one can fly. And he was angry with those who 
posed him with practical considerations. He could not bear 

‘to be opposed, and when his suggestions were “ turned 
down,” he would shrug his shoulders and look round to 
find a sympathetic ear into which he could pour out his 
grievances. 
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Lady St. Helier’s ears were often open to his complaints. 
But even with her he was sometimes angry, and she found 
that he had a fierce temper. She remembers a time— 
probably, however, during the last year of his life, in which 
his health was weakened—when despite their friendship he 
refused to speak to her for weeks. She had crossed him 
over the question of nursery schools and the so-called 
guinea girls whom she had thought expensive enough to 
conduct those schools. The majority of the Council had 
decided that teachers drawing something like {150 a year 
would be wasted on such schools, and she had supported 
the majority against Headlam. He found it hard to forgive 
her, but at last, to use her metaphor, they “ kissed and made 
itup.” For she was very fond of him, she declares, notwith- 
standing that their party politics differed, and could not 
help being impressed by his passionate interest in education. 
He held a brief for the children, she says, but he was even 
more a champion of the teachers, who, he thought, were 
misunderstood and insufficiently appreciated: For them 
and their schools he overtaxed his strength. 

But of all the appreciations of Headlam’s County Council 
colleagues whom I have consulted, that with which I am most 
in sympathy is the one given by Mr. Harold Hodge, at one 
time editor of the Saturday Review, and for eight years until 
1922 co-opted member of the Education Committee. Until 
he met Headlam in connection with educational work, says 
Mr. Hodge, he disliked him because of his politics. Mr. 
Hodge was a Tory and looked on this Progressive with 
distrust, and was himself eyed with suspicion. But when 
he came to know Headlam personally, all this suspicion went. 
Here was a man who believed that dedication to the work 
of education was the best service he could offer to Christ ; 
Headlam’s efforts for the schools were a part of his religion. 
So he approached the subject to which he had conse- 
crated his life with a fiery zeal. He would not have been 
dismayed by the thought of half a million pounds being 
spent on the schooling of a single boy or girl. His great 
aim was to raise the standard of education to as great a 
height as possible for as many children as possible. It was 
the one way, he thought, to give them a chance, and was 
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worth any amount of expenditure. He achieved much; had 
it not been for him and his struggles to keep the standard 
high, it would certainly have been lowered. 

In pursuit of his aim, he would ally himself with any party 
and quarrel with anyone who opposed his views. You had 
to be with him in Committee, maintains Mr. Hodge, to 
recognise at what a fever-heat his pulse beat. He had a fine 
flow of vituperation and satire for his critics, and when 
worked up would wither them with an accumulation of 
scathing epithets. They had no souls, no imagination, no 
vision, no intelligence, no warmth of heart, he would tell 
them. Men to whom later on he would talk genially in 
the lobby were left with not a rag of virtue when he had 
finished with them in debate. His eloquence boiled over 
as he thought of the children whose possibilities of happiness 
and advancement these critics of his were thwarting. There 
should have been Southern blood in his veins, so passionate 
were his rebukes of those who called in question his—some- 
times—extravagant proposals. His vehemence, however, 
was reserved for debate and for the politician; he felt no 
malice outside the Committee room. Generosity was instinc- 
tive in him; indeed, he had almost more friends among his 
opponents than in the party to which he technically 
belonged. It was only the indifferent whom he hated. 

Mr. Hodge says that when he found this man was no mere 
partisan and was eaten up with zeal to give every child his 
chance, he was drawn to him and generally went with him. 
It matters little, he insists, what Headlam accomplished, 
though that was not small; the fact of his existence was the 
really significant matter. He was a great educational force 
by dint of his enthusiasm; he was a great personality—the 
greatest personality, and the only one, in Mr. Hodge’s 
opinion, on the Education Committee. Good officials, he 
remarks, can be trained; a Headlam comes once in a hundred 
years. He was to no small extent a genius. His burning 
energy and his confidence in his own cause made him a 
considerable power in the Council. 

Money—the cost of education—mattered nothing to 
Headlam. Mr. Hodge remembers well that when he himself 
had to defend the closing down of certain Literary Institutes 
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which had not been a success,.Headlam countered his pro- | 
posal by suggesting that the number of these institutes 
should be increased. Instead of being limited in number 
they ought to be placed everywhere—wherever two or three 
would attend them—and then they would succeed. He © 
maintained that any class was worth maintaining if it had 
one or two promising pupils, and much better worth maintain- 
ing than one in which there were fifty pupils of ordinary 
calibre. 

Where Headlam failed, perhaps, thinks Mr. Hodge, was 
in not being able to get outside himself and to take stock of 
where he was travelling. He never put to himself the ques- 
tions: Was the educational programme he advocated pro- - 
ducing the results he desired? Were all the efforts being 
made in education justified by the results? This he never 
thought of doing; he was content to go on and on, never 
questioning, never taking stock. 

In no sense was Headlam, he contends, a strong party n man. 
His fight was only with those who did not care about what 
he cared for enormously. Indifference was the enemy. He 
as often quarrelled with fellow-Progressives as with Labour - 
representatives, and he was quite ready to work with such 
Moderates as would go his way. Really he was an indepen- 
dent, whose policy was to give more and more opportunities 
to the unprivileged classes of escaping their handicap. He 
was not to be influenced by any organisation; he certainly 
never took his views from the N.U.T. Teachers individually 
he liked—they were all good in his sight, all worthy of 
promotion—but he grew to be suspicious of Trade Unions 
generally as being capable of interference and tyranny. 

Headlam called himself a Liberal, and it is rather difficult, 
remarks Mr. Hodge, to understand why he attached so much 
importance to such a description of himself. He was the 
most loyal of Churchmen, all his activities centring round 
that fact. He was violently opposed to one plank of the 
Progressive platform—Temperance, as it is understood by 
most Liberals. He made his friends largely in the other 
camp, while his opinions to no small degree approximated 
to those of Labour. Really, concludes Mr. Hodge, he | 
was a Tory Socialist. He believed in an aristocracy and 
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he loved Eton; conversely he wanted to nationalise all 
monopolies. 

In this estimate, it seems to me, we have the key to Head- 
lam’s influence; it needs a zealot to understand a zealot. 
His are seeing eyes. A great personality, a fiery prophet of 
a cause in which was wrapped up the future of England, a 
champion of the younger members of Christ’s flock, a Christian 
who lived the Christ-life daily in the atmosphere of Committee 
rooms and believed that he was doing the best work for his 
Master of which he was capable in fostering the schools of 
the people, an enthusiast who never looked to right or left, 
to price or party, so long as more and more members of the 
community were given the chances he had enjoyed—such, 
in my view, was the Stewart Headlam of the County Council, 
of his last and nobiest years. 

This chapter is long, but I must make it a little longer to 
insert a reminiscence of Headlam supplied by Mr. G. L. 
Bruce, his colleague for many years on the Education Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. as on the School Board. We have 
heard from several of his associates how he could denounce 
his opponents. “It is difficult,’’ he said once, “to be angry 
and sin not—it is much easier not to be angry at all,” mean- 
ing that anger was often a matter of duty and he performed. 
the duty. But the story which Mr. Bruce tells illustrates 
his steadfastness in resisting his friends. It concerns a 
time when women teachers were appealing for an increase 
of salary. Headlam, as might be expected, was a sturdy 
advocate of their claims, but, finding himself strongly opposed 
in Committee by the economists, agreed to a compromise. 
Half a loaf was better than no bread, he felt, and both sides 
pledged themselves to a limited increase. The women 
teachers, however, were keen on securing the whole of their 
demands and canvassed members on a big scale. When 
the matter came before the Council, the results of this canvass 
appeared. Members who had protested hitherto against 
expending so much more of the ratepayers’ money now 
hinted that they thought the women had a case and, when 
the time for voting came, slipped away from their pledges 
and backed the teachers’ full claims. Headlam voted in the 
minority for the Committee’s recommendations, and as he 
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went out of the County Hall, says Mr. Bruce, it was sad to 
see the man who had long advocated the reform thus so 
strangely carried hustled and harried by the women teachers, 
who had assembled outside, because of his vote. They had 
canvassed him, too, down at St. Margaret’s, but he told 
them frankly, “‘ You may stop here talking all night, but 
you won’t get me to change my mind. I have given my 
word. I must keep my promise.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SCHOOLS, THE INSTITUTES, AND THE TEACHERS 


WHEN the first London School Board to which Stewart 
Headlam was elected side-tracked him on to the Evening 
Schools Sub-Committee, they shaped his destiny in a way 
that few of the majority could ever have anticipated. He 
was of a steadfast disposition, he grew to like the evening 
schools, and get increasingly interested in them the more he 
knew of them; he became Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
and also of the Committee into which that Sub-Committee 
was transformed, and on his being elected a member of the 
Council these evening schools or institutes still absorbed the 
major portion of his attention. When Sir Robert Blair, 
in 1913, effected changes in their organisation, Headlam 
recognised that many of the reforms merited praise, but he 
had his doubts and qualms. He dreaded the effect of the 
scheme, as he said, ‘on those who are not very lucky, not 
very earnest, or who are engaged in occupations which they 
do not want to be reminded of in the evenings,” and as both 
he and Sir Robert have told us, he hated the idea of the 
elimination of some 30,000 students in the interests of 
efficiency. But some changes were necessary. Differentia- 
tion had to be secured and overlapping minimised, and from 
Ig13 these objects were secured. Thus, on the vocational 
side, the institutes were divided into junior commercial, 
senior commercial, junior technical, while non-vocational 
institutes were organised which have since developed into 
literary institutes, with a wider range, dealing with the 
study of literature proper, and with the appreciation of 
music, drama, art, architecture. 

Headlam’s sympathy, however, always went to the unlucky 
type, to the “ down and outs,” and, while keenly interested 
in the classes.arranged for the boys engaged in offices and 
workshops, he had been anxious to capture boys less favour- 
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ably situated. ‘“‘ This is all very well,” he said, as he studied 
the Blair schemes for commercial and technical instruction, 
“ but what are we going to do with the rough lad, the van 
boy, the errand boy and their type?”’ He had his own 
idea of dealing with them, as he explained in the pamphlet 
in which he criticised the new scheme. 


“ A lad in a rough neighbourhood may be induced to come 
to the gymnastics and boxing, and when he comes he may 
be attracted by finding other lads making things in wood or 
metal, and being so attracted he will join the next year for 
manual training, and the year afterwards may be induced 
to see himself revealed in Dickens or to take part in scenes 
from Shakespeare; and so get interested in the higher educa- 
tion and general self-improvement. But the things must 
come by degrees; everything depends on catching the lad 
first by means of the subject which he happens to like.” 


Headlam was right, of course, as he was in other intuitions 
as to the way in which to win over the classes hitherto 
neglected or half neglected by the educational system. He 
was not content until he had persuaded his Committee to 
introduce special classes for the sort of lad he had in mind. 
A group of subjects—known as the Headlam Course—was 
arranged for such boys, consisting of some type of handicraft, 
physical exercises and interesting talks on travel, invention, 
and the lives of great men and women. He would say, 
“Tell them of what Livingstone and other great men have 
done and stir their wonder.” 

In another field his interest took a similarly practical 
turn and prompted him to offer useful suggestions. He 
turned his eyes on the Men’s Institutes which were being 
founded in the more difficult districts, and here again his 
humanity was stirred to action. He had the idea that the 
Council’s arrangements were leaving out of account a class 
of men who ought to be roped into the institutes—grown-up 
waifs and strays of the streets, as he regarded them. He was 
thinking of men who lounged at street corners or frequented 
the public house for lack of some better interest—navvies, 
carmen, dockers and casual labourers, who had never been 
adequately brought within the ambit of education. He 
expressed the opinion that the institutes’ officials ought to go 
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out into the streets and compel such men to come in. It 
was done, too, teachers going out to street corners and 
addressing the men from the vantage-point of a stool or box, 
What is more, this type of man was drawn into the institutes, 
and—stranger fact still!—achieved unusual things at art 
classes. So well did these recruits from the highways and by- 
ways draw, and in such various ways—portraits, landscapes, 
imaginative pictures, studies in oils, water-colours and black 
and white—that the Bethnal Green Museum authorities were 
induced to grant facilities for the holding of an exhibition 
of such work. 

I have seen one of these Men’s Institutes—Headlam’s 
favourite at Wolverley Street, Bethnal Green—in full working 
order; I have talked with its keen, energetic, genial principal, 
Mr. Wagstaff, and gone the round of its many sections; and 
seeing is believing. As I watched those men, young or 
adult, planning arrangements for their next appliance show 
in the poultry class, drawing from model or devising colour 
schemes in the art section, giving displays to the word of 
command in the “‘gym” department, practising at their 
instruments in the band class, or joining in a concerted piece 
in the singing section, I could perceive a vision of Stewart 
Headlam’s translated into successful and impressive reality. 
For here are gathered just the types he wanted to help, and 
it was thought it would be so difficult to reach, and they 
were collected by the very methods he himself advised. 

This institute has scarcely been in existence five years, yet 
it now numbers close on a thousand students. Mr. Wagstaff 
began his task by button-holing men whose club was the 
street corner, and inquiring of them if they could not do 
something better with their time, only to be asked what 
business of his it was how they cared to spend their leisure. 
The ice was broken, they talked. But obviously no ordinary 
inducements would drag these men inside a'school building. 
He had to discover their hobbies, and promise to humour 
them. There were men interested in keeping hens; so grew 
up his poultry section, which runs two shows every year, 
and has taken prizes in competitions. One year a member 
exhibited at a big show a bird he had no wish to sell. He 
therefore put upon it the fancy prize of {10, and was amazed 
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to learn that there had been three bidders at the price, and 
that it had been knocked down to an offer of £12 IOs. 
And, mind you, in Bethnal Green there is no place in which 
to breed poultry save a backyard. Other men come into 
the Institute with their pipes, and draw and paint according 
to their fancy. We have already heard what came of their 
efforts. ; 

Mr. Wagstaff’s preference in recruiting his members is 
for the man without a collar; he turns a deaf ear to the well- 
dressed clerk who can find the facilities he wants at Poly- 
technics or the People’s Palace. Stewart Headlam’s aim 
is kept wellin view. The men down on their luck, the casual 
labourers, those whom education has missed—such are the 
Institute’s prime quarry. Some of its students hawk 
rabbits, clean public-house windows or drive coal-carts ; to-day 
the Principal notes with regret that they are beginning to 
come to the Institute in their Sunday best, and to put on 
collars. 

It is a rule of the place that, ‘“ When you have paid your 
shilling ’’—the subscription for a term—‘‘ you have not 
bought the Institute.’’ Men who attend must do something 
to helpit. Thus came into existence the Institute’s printing 
plant. Compositors who had been working all day worked 
a bit longer at their trade in the evening. They went round 
collecting, and now the Institute prints its own circulars and 
publicity advertisements—in very good print, too. Other 
members raked out from family treasure-holes cornets 
and trumpets, and in this way the Institute’s brass band 
was founded. It has taken, inits turn, prizes in contests, and 
it has also done its share in a big publicity parade through 
Bethnal Green streets, which brought in a hundred additional 
members. Another set of enthusiasts has started a radio 
section. 

There is also forging ahead the Bethnal Green Dramatic 
Society as a section of the Institute. Concerts and social 
evenings have been a feature throughout the Institute’s few 
years of existence; soon after the foundation of the Institute 
the budding actors determined to act a play on one of these 
occasions. Mr. Wagstaff decided that it was no use their 
tackling Shakespeare; he fished out an old blood and thunder 
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drama, “A Night at the Inn,” in which out of eight characters, 
seven are killed before the curtain finally drops. This was 
to be presented during the second half of the programme 
at an entertainment which Stewart Headlam was attending. 
The Principal was for urging him to go at the close of the 
first half of the show, during which they had catered for 
him with songs and violin solos and Shakespearean recita- 
tions, but it was wickedly suggested that he should stop on, 
and as soon as he heard what was toward nothing would have 
taken him away. When the blood-curdler was through he 
applauded vehemently and cried out, ‘‘ That’s the stuff.’ 
Three months later, the men who acted in this crude piece 
won the British Drama League trophy against all London 
with an extract from ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” Miss Lena Ash- 
well acting as judge of the competition. 

Not far away from the main buildings in Wolverley Street 
is the section of the Institute devoted to wood-carving and 
carpentry.. This was an attraction from the start. Mr. 
Wagstaff tells me that he always knows when his young men 
in the carpentry class are going to leave him; there are well- 
marked stages in their evolution. First of all the novice 
knocks up a box or a hencoop, then perhaps a stool. Later 
on he will be making a work-box which he will “ French 
polish.”” When he sets to work on a kitchen table, his fate 
is clear—he has found a “ bird”’ and will soon be married. 

There is a photographic section here just as full of eager 
spirits. As for the art students, the musicians, of whom I 
saw but half a dozen, as more could hardly be accommodated 
on one floor if the teachers in other classes were to make 
themselves heard, the members of the choir, the lads in the 
“gym,” laughing cheerily as they bumped their heads 
against the wall or made a wrong turn in their dizzy evolu- 
tions—you have only to look at them and note the good 
fellowship among them to see what joy and brightness and 
colour and social amenity their Institute has brought into 
their lives. They do not seem to need keeping in order, 
yet there was a time here, I learn, when an ex-pugilist’s 
services were of great help in maintaining discipline. The 
atmosphere is that of Liberty Hall, though no doubt there 
is a strong hand holding the reins behind the appearance 
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of go-as-you-please. The Principal has his joke with this 
man or that as he passes, and those who attend the sections 
evidently look on the place as their club. 

Here, then, is a permanent monument of Stewart Headlam’s 
solicitude for a neglected class; here is plain evidence that his 
ideals were not impracticable. For long he had been assured 
that this particular scheme of his would not work. He 
lived long enough to see it almost embarrassingly successful. 
There were difficult corners to turn at first, and some local 
opposition, but these were surmounted without sacrifice of 
the original purpose of the Institute. When one contemplates 
this proof of the soundness of Headlam’s foresight, one ceases 
to be overmuch impressed by the complaints of the bureau- 
crats, who prate of the dangers of the “‘ personal touch ”’ in 
education, and would run our schools on cast-iron methods, 
as though they were a piece of soulless machinery. 

““Headlam was no less interested,’ says Mr. Smail, 
Assistant Education Officer of the London County Council, 
“in the women’s institutes, and particularly concerned 
himself with the physical exercise classes. Shields were 
competed for by the various institutes which gave time to 
physical exercise—one shield for boys, one for girls, one for 
men, and one for women. One of the shields was named the 
Headlam Shield. As a conclusion to the contests, a display 
was given by the winning teams at the Northampton Poly- 
technic which Headlam always joyfully attended, not merely 
because of the shield to which his name had been given, but 
because of his keenness about this side of educational effort. 
He also lent a friendly attention to the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in certain London districts, for which the Council was asked 
to provide educational help. An enterprise dear to his heart 
was the Beaufoy Institute, partly because it was founded by 
an Etonian contemporary of his, partly because it had its 
home in an exceptionally poor district. Headlam loved 
attending the old boys’ dinner in connection with this 
institute, and it was a pleasure to hear him read the com- 
memoration tribute to the founder at the annual dinner, 
such charm and dignity was there in the delivery of its 
phrases. 

“Apart from the evening institutes and the elementary 
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schools, Headlam had a great affection for the Day Continua- 
tion Schools created about 1g2r to obviate difficulties of 
compulsory attendance at night schools, where boys after 
work during the day at their trades were often tired, and 
teachers perhaps not in their freshest form. About 49,000 
young people of over fourteen years of age were actually in 
attendance at these schools after they had been running for 
a year. It is a fact that these Day Continuation Schools 
were not too popular in some London districts because their 
students had to break off their day-work to put in school 
attendances, and employers were more inclined to give jobs 
to boys from districts outside the Council area where the 
system of compulsion did not apply. Headlam charac- 
teristically would not listen to objections to the schools. 
But the Council majority soon realised that there was some 
basis for the parents’ grievances. And so, though the schools 
ran for a year and a half on compulsory lines, it was found 
necessary in the end to give them a voluntary character and 
reduce their number. 

‘Finally, Headlam spent no little time at the Junior 
Unemployment Centres. At the close of the War, when 
boys and girls were dismissed wholesale from munition 
factories, the unemployment of juveniles assumed an 
alarming aspect. The County Council was asked by the 
Labour and Education Ministries to try to establish educa- 
tional classes for such young people, and found this one of 
its hardest tasks, for such boys and girls had received large 
salaries, had spent their money recklessly, and were singularly 
undisciplined. Of these 14,200 passed through the centres 
soon after the Armistice. Attendance was compulsory, their 
receipt of a dole being dependent on their joining the centres; 
much was done with them, difficulties notwithstanding, and 
when unemployment lessened, the centres were closed down. 
But with an increase of unemployment they were reopened, 
and still persist, to a limited extent, with some 1,400 in 
attendance. 

““ As soon as the centres were started Headlam went to 
them, and I remember that when Sir Robert Blair and I 
made an early tour of them, we found Headlam also out 
visiting. The girls were even less disciplined than the boys, 
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and yet it was at a girls’ centre that Headlam ventured to 
recite a poem. Not only was he given a hearing, but he 
managed to induce the girls there and then to write their 
impressions of the verses. That an old gentleman of his 
years, looking so frail as he did at this time, should have 
produced such an effect on noisy munition girls speaks 
volumes for his influence.” , 

About the day continuation schools mentioned above, 
schools over which Sir Robert Blair and Headlam were in 
Tare agreement, Mr. Percy Harris tells an amusing story 
which dates from the County Council election of Ig2r: 
““ Owing to their unpopularity,’’ says Mr. Harris, “ all Mr. 
Headlam’s friends, including myself, urged him to go warily 
in any mention of them at election meetings. Bethnal 
Green parents were restive over the business. ‘Seems to 
me,’ said one parent to our canvassers, ‘ that you folk ’Il be 
wanting to keep my girl at school till she’s in the family 
wye!’ 

“ Well, we warned Headlam, we implored him to show 
care in answering questions from the platform, and to avoid 
the subject as far as possible in his own election speeches, 
and he promised us he would be careful. But the old Adam 
in him would out. Sure enough, at one meeting the father 
of a family got up and addressed a question to Headlam on 
the subject of Day Continuation Schools. He asked the 
candidate if he thought it right that ‘a child from Ilford, 
where there is no compulsion, should step into this district 
and take the bread out of my child’s mouth, and do him 
out of a job.’ We looked anxiously at Headlam, he nodded 
to us reassuringly as he rose, but the topic was irresistible. 
“All I can say is,’ he declared, ‘ lucky Bethnal Green boys 
and girls to have such lovely schools; unhappy Ilford not to 
have them!’ He told me he would rather lose the election 
than trim his sails in any way.” 

In supplement to Mr. Smail’s recollections, I now quote 
those of Mr. L. S. George, another official of the Council’s 
Education Section. “A proof,” he says, ‘‘ of Mr. Headlam’s 
complete absorption in the work of the evening institutes 
has often showed itself to me by his constant reference to 
the red-covered book (list of evening institutes) issued from 
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the office each year generally at the beginning of September. 
This book enumerates the institutes, and gives the days and 
times of their meeting for the session, with the names of their 
heads. A copy of this was always in Mr. Headlam’s pocket. 
He would often come to my room, and in the midst of general 
talk on the forthcoming session, ask if the ‘ Red Book’ was 
issued yet. A copy would be handed to him, and be doubled 
up and put in his coat pocket, there to remain until, by 
constant use, it could hardly be called a book at all. So 
much had it been used that I have often seen him take it 
from his pocket tattered and broken at the edges as the 
result of constant consultation, and he would say, ‘ I think 
it is time I had a new one; this has done its duty.’ 

“Another memory I have of his visits concerns the bulky 
pocket case crammed with correspondence he would take 
from his breast pocket as we talked. Many though the 
letters were that he would thus display, they were no more 
than his average morning mail, a few of them private letters, 
but the majority from teachers appealing to him about some 
problem or difficulty. He would say, as he thumbed the 
contents of his case, ‘So-and-So seems to think he has been 
rather hardly dealt with. I wish you would have the matter 
looked into’; or again, ‘ Miss X. wants this and that at her 
school. Do you think it can be done?’ or, once more, ‘I 
have had a note from Mr. Y.; he is rather disappointed about 
such and such a matter. Will you look into it and let me 
know how the matter stands?’ This was his regular course 
of procedure when he called. 

“ All the personnel of the institutes was familiar to him, 
and his sympathy seemed inexhaustible. When visiting the 
institutes or schools he would listen patiently to the various 
schemes in the minds of the heads, and was always ready 
with friendly suggestions and words of encouragement. 
When teachers were depressed, he would often say, ‘ But 
have you tried this ?’ or ‘ Why not work one or two evenings 
in the evening institutes? They are full of interesting cases, 
and you will find much to lift you out of depression.’ Mr. 
Headlam was never too tired to cheer other tired people.” 

As for the teachers’ opinion of Stewart Headlam, I could 
fill chapters with their praises. All my life I seem to have 
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been coming across teachers who were his admirers. Nor 
did the fact that he was a minority member of the Council 
make any difference in their devotion. No one who attended 
the garden parties held during the summer months at 
“ Wavertree”’ in St. Margaret’s could fail to notice that 
these were virtually afternoon levées of Headlam’s at which 
teachers of both sexes brought to him their anxieties, their 
successes, their petitions, and their homage. His memory 
must have been wonderful, for though he knew hundreds of 
teachers, he never mistook their identities, or confused their 
concerns. He remembered which of them were married, 
and which had children. He could recall details of a con- 
versation held months previously, if it was with a teacher. 

I have questioned head-mistresses and head-masters as to 
what he said to them and their scholars when he entered their 
schools. His visits, I learn, were refreshingly informal. He 
had the air of a friend who had dropped in casually rather 
than that of a member of the Council. The children’s faces 
brightened, says a Bethnal Green head-mistress, as he made 
his entry. He would ask the teacher at once, “‘ Well, what’s 
been happening here? Tell me any news.” Similarly, 
when he went into the classrooms he would say to the 
children, “ Now, girls, how are you getting on? Anything 
to tell me? Are you happy ?” and he would talk to this 
child or that, perhaps doing a little propaganda for the 
evening institutes, and inquiring whether some child’s 
father or elder brother were attending the local institute. 
Sometimes he would give an informal talk to the class on 
one of the English poets or on history. Thus a class might 
have been preparing a Shakespearean play. In that case 
Headlam would quote passages from the play, and ask what 
characters spoke the words. 

There was an odd phrase he was fond of using during his 
school visits. Talking to boys in a classroom, he would say 
to the class, or to a particular lad he had singled out, “‘ You 
See your teacher over there—well, it’s a rather vulgar word 
I’m going to use about him, but you pick his brains; you 
get all you can out of him. Yes, pick his brains.” He liked 
to set the youngsters’ intelligence stirring. He would start 
speaking about the word “ classical,” as applied to literature, 
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and try to get the children to explain its meaning to him. 
“Now,” he would say, this being some years ago, of course, 
“you've most of you heard of the song ‘ Let’s All Go Down 
_ the Strand.’ Is that classical ?”’ A chorus of “‘ Noes” and 
some laughter would greet his question. And so he drew 
the little people out—and up. 

His personal charm, says a mistress in his own district, 
won the children’s affection. Thus she can remember, after 
a little school party which Headlam, as member, attended, 
finding, after it was all over, a girl of twelve hanging about 
on the stairs. Asked why she was waiting there, the child 
pleaded, ‘‘ Can’t I say good-night to him?” “ Him!” was 
the reply, ‘whom do you mean?” “Mr. Headlam, please, 
can’t I say good-night to him?” Bethnal Green children 
in particular took him for a friend; rare was the visit after 
which some of the children did not ask if they might escort 
him to the railway station. He delighted in such escorts. 

““When I took him into a classroom,” says Dr. Robert 
Jones, head-master of the Bermondsey Central School for 
Boys, speaking of the time when he was in control of one of 
the Bethnal Green schools, Hague Street, “ heads all bobbed 
up, welcoming grins flashed out, and a whisper of ‘ Mr. 
Headlam! Mr. Headlam!’ went round. He always had a 
chat with the boys, and he very wisely never talked down 
to them. This_meant, of course, that sometimes he talked 
a bit beyond their years or grasp; but that was only in details. 
A general understanding was always established. Once in 
the fresh flush of reaching his seventieth year of activity, he 
asked a class of very small boys to guess his age. They were 
quite ready for a game, and hands shot up. ‘Well?’ ‘ A 
hundred, sir.’ Mr. Headlam was a trifle disconcerted. ‘ Non- 
sense, nonsense,’ he said, ‘ I’mseventy.’ Seventy or eighty or 
sixty or a hundred meant almost the same thing for such 
urchins, but for the moment Mr. Headlam did not realise 
that. 

“The affection between him and the schoolboys of his 
beloved Bethnal Green was very little rationalised on either 
side. It was pure emotion, springing on the lads’ part, 
chiefly from a quick recognition of his native goodness and 
kindliness. He was fond of stating proudly that the children 
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loved their schools, and relatively, in comparison with the 
past, the statement was true. But the ‘school strikes’ which 
swept over England, including London, illustrated the rela- 
tivity of the truth in a way that he found unpleasant. He 
was, indeed, a little cross about it. ‘ They should be whipped,’ 
he said to me sharply, and was relieved to find that our boys 
had not gone on strike. Not that-we had not our strike 
orator in the playground, but a little ‘ chipping’ reduced 
him to silence.”’ 

“Hague Street School,’ adds Dr. Jones, “lies in an 
‘island’ completely surrounded by Jewry. The streets of 
the ‘island’ had many of the old ‘ weavers’ windows, built 
to give the maximum of light for the handlooms. The 
industry was, and is, being replaced in the district by the 
furniture trade. Meanwhile Jews were drifting in upon the 
sacred ‘Huguenot’ island. While I was at Hague Street 
I admitted one Jew boy, to the disgust of the staff, I fancy, 
but he felt too lonely to stop long. The staff, like most of 
the surrounding inhabitants, envisaged themselves as a 
garrison holding the ‘island’ against Jewish besiegers. 
Mr. Headlam, I think, rather sympathised with them. He 
was not anti-Semite, of course, but certainly not pro-Semite. 
The School name came from La Hague in France, not the 
Dutch name, and he liked to make this clear. 

“We had a Hague choir and a junior choir which fed it. 
Mr. Headlam’s interest in all the cultural side of school work 
was very keen. When we produced our own opera ‘ The 
Pirates of the Hague,’ at the Excelsior Hall, he was delighted. 
The late Cuthbert Nunn wrote the music for it. He also set 
to music a ‘Song of the Loom: The Weavers of Bethnal 
Green,’ which was sung by the choir at the same place. 
Printed copies of this were sent to members of the Council, 
and Mr. Headlam said to his confréres, ‘ You see what we 
do in Bethnal Green. Wisdom, you know, comes from the 
East.’ ”? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN AND THE LONDON 
SHAKESPEARE LEAGUE 


“OnE of the things I recall with pleasure in connection 
with evening schools,” said Headlam, “is my having pre- 
sented Ben Greet and William Poel in Shakespeare. They 
taught the boys to speak correctly and to act in Shakespeare. 
I remember being considerably surprised when I was told 
that two boys who had done extremely well, after being at 
our evening schools, attributed their success, not so much to 
any training in classes, as to their publicly speaking and acting 
in Shakespeare plays; this, they explained, had given them 
self-confidence and the power to put their thoughts into 
adequate speech.” 

Thus briefly did he refer to one of the most remarkable, 
and up to a time successful, enterprises of his career. If 
Stewart Headlam had done nothing else save father two. 
movements, one of which culminated in the establishment 
of the London Schools’ Swimming Association, while the 
other provided school children with Shakespearean perform- 
ances and encouraged them to act in Shakespeare, he would 
have done enough to deserve fame. Tens of thousands of 
London children owed to his initiative the opportunity of 
learning to safeguard their own lives and save the lives of 
others. Tens of thousands were enabled to make the 
acquaintance of their national poet in the only proper way 
and place as acted on a stage, to enter into a heritage which 
belonged as rightly to them as to the public-school boy who 
takes Shakespeare for granted, or the pedant who uses him 
as a stalking-horse for theories. In both cases the London 
teachers rallied strongly to Headlam’s support, and .the 
Shakespearean cult in schools could never have made the 
headway it did had they not given so freely of their time 


and zeal. 
95 
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Looking around for some practical devotee of Shakespeare 
to help him in his plans, Stewart Headlam thought of his old 
friend, Mr. Ben Greet, one of the original members of the 
Church and Stage Guild. Mr. Greet had proved a strong 
ally alike in bad times and good. He was one of the party 
that tried to convert Bishop Temple to a reasonable view 
of the ballet; he regularly acted as producer at the annual 
Church and Stage Guild matinée; he had never lost a chance 
when among his fellow-Churchmen of urging Headlam’s 
claims to his licence. The reputation he had won as a 
presenter of Shakespearean productions was already con- 
siderable. To him, then, in 1899, Headlam went for help in 
the modest start he proposed making with Shakespearean 
study in his schools. 

“For three successive years,” says Mr. Greet, “ upon 
Headlam’s invitation I acted as examiner of papers and 
classes concerned with Shakespearean instruction in the 
evening schools.” But from the first these dramatic litera- 
ture classes seem to have done more than the reading of 
Shakespeare, and the writing of essays on his plays. Scenes 
from the plays must also have been acted, and the various 
schools competed for a prize given by Stewart Headlam. 

Apparently as time went on the schools became more 
enterprising, and some of them adorned their scenes from 
Shakespeare with costume and colour. “ The effects,’”’ 
Mr. Greet assures me, ‘“‘ would vary greatly. Thus, if the 
trial scene in ‘Henry VIII.’ were attempted, in which there 
is scope for processions and banners and general decora- 
tion, it might be done in the plain so-called Elizabethan 
fashion, or we’ might get more spectacular treatment. 
Whitechapel was always sure to dress its scene with some 
splendour—the children made their own costumes. This 
might be followed by a scene of bald simplicity in which four 
young ladies from a northern suburb sat in modern dress 
round an ordinary table. The acting in these ventures 
sometimes surprised us. The finest Shylock I have ever seen 
was a little red-headed girl hailing from Whitechapel.” 

In 1902 Mr. Greet went to America and a deputy had 
to be found during his absence. But before he left a fresh 
development occurred. He was asked to provide Shake- 
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spearean performances, to be given by his own players, which 
the students of evening classes and a few of the elder 
children from the day-schools could attend. In 1902 he 
produced “ The Merchant of Venice ” and “ Twelfth Night ”; 
for the next year he arranged with Mr. Macklin to give 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and in 1904 Mr. Poel and his Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society presented “‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
in strictly Elizabethan style, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s old-time orchestra. 

“ Headlam in those days,” says Mr. Greet, “‘ was all for 
the apron stage, for simple interior curtains, for absence of 
scenic effect, and we often quarrelled mildly on the matter— 
I never remember any serious quarrel with him. There was 
no moving him, however, once he had got an idea into his 
head. Its roots went deep down into his mind and could 
not be shifted. So it was with the rendering of Shake- 
speare. He was all for the Poel plan. I was therefore 
amused, as well as delighted, when, in 1924, I seemed to 
get evidence of some alteration of his opinions. My company 
was acting at the time in Richmond, and I had staged certain 
Shakespearean pieces with what I thought appropriate 
settings, much more elaborate than he usually approved. 
He came to see our performances, witnessing three or four of. 
them, and as we sat at dinner one evening, I chaffed him 
over the fact that the President of the true-blue London 
Shakespeare League had honoured presentations of Shake- 
speare with scenery and wondered what his colleagues would 
say of such a lapse. Soon afterwards he wrote me a letter 
congratulating me warmly on both the production and the 
acting. Here was certainly a change from the Spartan 
severity of his earlier notions as to the staging of Shake- 
speare.” 

What Headlam -thought on the subject in 1g04 is on 
record. Writing on these performances sponsored by him, 
and given at the People’s Palace, and at such Town Halls 
as those of Shoreditch, St. Pancras, Battersea, Hammer- 
smith, Bermondsey, New Cross and Bow and Bromley, he 
said definitely: 


“To succeed, Shakespeare must be done in the Elizabethan 
manner, without scenery and, where possible, with the exits 
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and entrances into the auditorium from the stage. We have 
to deliver Shakespeare from his two greatest enemies—the 
scene-painter and scene-builder on the one hand, and the 
student or lecturer on the other, who thinks that Shake- 
speare can be understood in the armchair. By leaving 
Shakespeare to be dealt with in the Elizabethan way you 
are able to get the whole play acted in a reasonable time, 
and to get it acted with the actors properly balanced; the 
play is then indeed ‘ the thing.’ ’’* 


Speaking of these performances which evening school 
students and later on under the Council the school children 
so gladly paid to attend, Mr. Greet says: ‘“‘ We found that 
their favourite plays were not, as might have been expected, 
those in which murders and wild happenings took place, 
though ‘ Macbeth’ was on our list. They preferred, if they 
were to have a tragedy, ‘ Coriolanus’ with its citizens, whom 
they could imagine to be their own parents. The play 
they liked best was not ‘ The Tempest,’ though that with its 
atmosphere of fantasy and romance always pleased them, 
nor even ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ despite their enjoy- 
ment of its fairies and ‘ mechanicals ’ alike—no, their prime 
favourite was ‘As You Like It.’ They loved Old Adam; 
the dressing-up idea appealed to them, a Princess putting 
on doublet and hose; they liked the forest scenes, and they 
relished the love story of Orlando and his sweetheart. 

“ There were never enough seats for all the children who 
would have liked and have paid to come to our performances, 
and I remember that Headlam was very vexed when they had 
to be intermitted owing to a fresh visit of mine to the United 
States. He complained to me in his emphatic way, ‘ Every 
time you go off to America you rob the London children of 
their Shakespeare.’ ”’ 

Mr. Greet returned permanently to England in 1914, and 
late in the year was invited by Miss Baylis to act as her 
producer at the Old Vic. In the early summer of 1914, 
during her first and tentative season of Shakespeare at the 
theatre, she revived the plan (Headlam’s, of course, originally) 
of Shakespeare matinées for schools. When in the following 


* It is odd to find Headlam falling a victim to the conventional 
misrepresentation of Shakespeare’s phrase. 
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September it was finally decided to try the experiment of 
running Shakespeare continuously for eight or nine months, 
Sir Robert Blair was approached and gave his enthusiastic 
support to the matinée idea, and many facilities in the way 
of exhibition of posters, etc. On Mr. Greet’s joining the 
Old Vic. staff, Miss Baylis tells me, his friend Stewart Head- 
lam was naturally interested “in a personal way ”’ in the 
venture, and used his influence on the Council generously 
on behalf of the movement, helping to set it firmly on its 
feet. The school matinées were continued at the Old Vic. 
until the expenses thereby incurred by the London County 
Council were disallowed by their auditors, and they were 
suspended at the close of the London County Council 
financial year ending March 31, 1921. In October, 1918, 
Mr. Greet began giving school performances away from 
the Old Vic., as the traffic regulations made it difficult to 
convey crowds from, say, Stoke Newington and Hackney 
across London. He quitted Miss Baylis’s theatre, and took 
the plays, at Headlam’s suggestion, to the suburbs, leaving 
the Vic. to cater for the South-East of London and for the 
secondary schools, the students of which could more easily 
make the journey. In the period 1918-1922 he estimates 
that over 100,000 children attended his performances. 

Recalling the Shakespearean matinées for children given at 
the Old Vic., Dr. Robert Jones says, “‘ Few sights in his life 
can have given Mr. Headlam a bigger thrill than those rows 
of children’s faces, from the stalls to the gallery, watching 
his old friend Mr. Greet and his company rendering ‘ As 
You Like It’ or ‘ Julius Cesar.’ Mr. Headlam often shook 
his head at the liberties ‘Rare Ben’ took with the sacred 
Shakespearean text and at certain stage business, but he 
confined himself to such head-shaking.”’ 

Dr. B. M. Allen, former Deputy Education Officer of the 
L.C.C., came into association with Stewart Headlam in 
connection with the Shakespearean matinées arranged for 
children under the Council’s régime. They fell within the 
scope of his official work, and I am able to quote his authority 
for the story which follows of their temporary flourishing 
and of the check which seemed for a while to threaten their 
continuance. The performances, as already stated, began 
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at the Old Vic. The teachers enthusiastically volunteered 
their services in the matter of organisation. When a 
matinée was fixed, they collected small fees from the children 
who wished to attend, divided up the tickets among different 
schools of a group, and saw that the youngsters were trans- 
ported safely to and from the theatre. 

Gradually, as the scheme was enlarged and Mr. Ben Greet 
gave matinées with his own company at theatres and music- 
halls lent for the purpose, a Central Shakespearean Committee 
was founded which received the money from the teachers, 
paid Mr. Greet’s company, and made general arrangements 
and contracts for the performances. The tram-fares of 
children who had some distance to travel to reach the 
matinées were partly met by the Council out of the sums set 
apart for “ educational visits,” but no other help was at 
first given from public funds. After a while, however, on 
representations being made that the Central Shakespearean 
Committee was put to considerable expense in the matter 
of secretarial work, stationery, etc., a grant in aid was 
supplied, amounting to something like £450. 

The scheme was prospering when it was discovered that 
under the new Fisher Education Act, teachers were not 
entitled to take fees “or other charges” from pupils for 
attendance at any part of the regular educational curriculum, 
and these Shakespearean performances had been classed 
deliberately as part of the curriculum. So the arrange- 
ments for charging the children had to be stopped in mid- 
season, with contracts fixed and performances booked. The 
Council shouldered the responsibility of payment during the 
rest of the season, and subsequently agreed to run the per- 
formances for another year. 

Then another difficulty arose. The Local Government 
Board auditor, in scrutinising the Council’s accounts, chal- 
lenged its right to make payments out of the ratepayers’ 
money for educational visits of the children to theatres. 
The matter became a test case in the High Court, and was 
argued out by Counsel before the Lord Chief Justice. The 
County Council lost the day, and the performances had to 
be stopped. Thus the whole scheme fell to pieces, much to 
Headlam’s chagrin. 
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The Lord Chief Justice, however, when he gave his decision, 
had incidentally pointed a way out by suggesting that if the 
attendance of children at matinées had been expressly 
sanctioned by the Code, and words could have been found 
in it which made “ visits to places of educational interest ” 
specifically include visits to theatres, then his judgment 
might have been different. The Council, therefore, requested 
Mr. Fisher to obtain Parliament’s consent to the inclusion 
in the Code of a clause allowing children’s visits to theatres 
to rank, under proper safeguards, as school attendances. 
Mr. Fisher agreed to this course, and the words sought for 
duly appeared in the new Code. 

But at this point a new and worse trouble arose. These 
were the days of the Geddes Axe and of a policy of severe 
retrenchment in all Government Departments. So it hap- 
pened that to the very Code which offered the consolatory 
clause to the Shakespeare enthusiasts there was appended 
a Prefatory Memorandum in which what had been given 
with one hand was taken away by the other. The Memo- 
randum stated that under the financial conditions then pre- 
vailing the Board of Education could not sanction the 
expenditure of any money on educational visits as defined 
in the new clause of the Code. ee 

It was on the removal of this ban that Headlam’s friends 
and colleagues concentrated their efforts, and late in the 
autumn of 1924 the Education Board was induced to with- 
draw the Prefatory Memorandum. The way was at last 
clear for the expenditure of public money to encourage the 
attendance of children at Shakespearean matinées during 
school hours; and shortly before Stewart Headlam’s death 
the Council was able to inform him that his pet project 
might now be revived on a smaller scale. . 

At a meeting of the newly constituted Education Com- 
mittee of the Council the pledge was fulfilled. The Com- 
mittee sanctioned the expenditure of £1,200 for the financial 
year in respect of travelling expenses and admission fees of 
school children to Shakespearean performances, and it was 
stated that the children would be enabled to see plays at 
one, if not two, London theatres. Though the stopping 
of the matinées had merely been a matter of war and post- 
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war economy, Headlam felt as if, in their intermission, he 
had received a personal blow. The news that the ban had 
been removed and that his colleagues proposed to revive the 
— old system helped to gladden his last days. 

Reference has been made on a preceding page to the 
London Shakespeare League, of which Stewart Headlam 
was President from the autumn of 1914 until his death. 
This League occupied so large a corner in his affections, 
included so many of his personal friends, and was the object 
of so much enthusiasm on his part, that some account of its 
history seems called for in a chapter regarding his work for 
Shakespeare in London. That I am able to supply such an 
account is due to the courtesy of Mr. William Poel, Head- 
lam’s successor as President of the League, but while he has 
supplied me with material, I am responsible for the form 
which it takes. The League was the outcome of a proposal 
for a Shakespeare Memorial in London initiated during the 
years 1899 and 1900. A group of enthusiasts who believed 
that Shakespeare’s plays could only be adequately presented 
on a stage corresponding with that of Elizabethan days were © 
anxious to see erected in London; in some central position, 
preferably in one of the parks, a replica of a Shakespearean 
playhouse. Their plans remained in abeyance until Shake- 
speare Day, 1902, when a meeting, held in the hall of Clif- 
ford’s Inn, elected a President, Dr. Furnivall, and a secretary, 
Mrs. Laurence Gomme (now Lady Gomme), and carried two 
resolutions: one establishing the London Shakespeare 
Commemoration League, the other recommending that the 
proposed Memorial Theatre for London, on the lines of the 
old Globe Theatre, should be considered by a Committee 
of the League. This Committee discussed the Globe Theatre 
form of memorial at several meetings, and made inquiries at 
the County Council, only to be told that, in view of the 
Council’s regulations, a structure of the kind proposed could 
neither be placed in a public park nor be set up in a central 
thoroughfare. 

The League put in the forefront of its aims an annual 
birthday celebration to be held in London on St. George’s 
Day; there was to be a performance of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays in the Elizabethan manner, as well as a concert of 
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Shakespearean music and songs, a visit to the sites and 
memorials associated with Shakespeare in London, and 
lectures and folk dances. The League from the first also com- 
municated with London managers in the endeavour to secure 
that Shakespearean plays should be produced at their 
theatres on Shakespeare’s Day or during the commemora- 
tion week. 

In 1904 and the following year the League was faced with 
a problem of some delicacy. Mr. Richard Badger offered to 
the County Council the sum of £2,500 to form the nucleus 
of a fund for erecting a statue as Shakespeare Memorial in 
London. The Council was ready to provide a site, but 
before doing so approached the London Shakespeare League 
on the subject of the gift. But there were members of this 
body to whom the statue idea did not appeal. The League, 
after consideration of the matter, sent a member of its 
Council to consult Mr. Badger, and its representative induced 
him to vary his conditions. 

When, however, a Provisional Committee of the London 
Shakespeare Memorial, with League representatives, was at 
length formed, a big controversy arose on the question of 
statue or theatre as a memorial, and two rival committees 
came into existence which were at length amalgamated in - 
1908 as the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Execu- 
tive. The League, I believe, looks back on this episode with 
little pleasure. Mr. Poel’s comment last year was, “So 
far as the League was concerned, neither its advice nor its 
authority was heeded, while its modest appeal for an Eliza- 
bethan playhouse was laughed at. We are now in the year 
1925, and yet we have no statue, nor national theatre, nor 
even an Elizabethan playhouse.” 

Ihave gone into some detail over this affair because Stewart 
Headlam was one of the members of the Committee which 
advocated the establishment of an Elizabethan playhouse. 
He was concerned also with the more successful enterprise 
of the League, which promoted a memorial to Richard 
Burbage and other Elizabethan actors buried within the 
precincts of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. Of the Committee 
which carried this scheme into effect in 1914 he was chair- 
man. Four years before this the League had lost by death 
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its first President, Dr. Furnivall, who was succeeded in I91I 
by Professor, now Sir, Israel Gollancz. He resigned at the 
end of the following year, and was replaced by Sir Edward 
Brabrook. In the autumn of 1914 Stewart Headlam was 
chosen to be President. 

These were troubled years in the history of the League. 
In its annual report for 1911 the Council suggested that 
besides giving once a year a performance of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays in the Elizabethan manner, its members 
should meet and discuss the presentation of any one of 
Shakespeare’s plays given in a London theatre or any book 
published about Shakespeare’s plays, and should also 
encourage the publication of his plays without division into 
acts and scenes or the inclusion of unwarranted stage 
directions. Three years passed, however, before these 
suggestions were adopted. When the first half of the 
programme was pressed conflict arose. For there were two 
parties in the League: an academic party and an aggressive 
or “stage’”’ party. The former was not in favour of antago- 
nising theatrical managers who presented Shakespearean ~ 
plays by complaints as to spectacle or “ cuts.” The “‘ stage” 
party, of which Mr. Poel was leader, pointed out that it was 
useless to protest in general terms against mutilation of the 
text and extravagance in spectacle if actual cases of such 
treatment of Shakespeare were not pilloried by the League. 
The question was forced to an issue at a meeting held at 
King’s College, London, in November, 1913, and the academic 
party was defeated, with the result that there were large 
secessions from the League. 

Headlam, who was keenly interested in the issue of standard 
texts of Shakespeare, remained passive during this internal 
strife. “‘ When the exodus had been made,” says Mr. Poel, 
“and we were left with reduced numbers, Headlam and I 
walked home together in silence, until suddenly he turned 
to me and asked with some concern, ‘ Well, Poel, what are 
you going to do now?’ I said in reply, ‘ We are going to 
make you President,’ and so we did. Headlam remained 
President until his death. Soon after his election we arranged 
that a list of our objects should appear on the front page of 
the Journal of the League, and the third of the objects 
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covered the point for which I had contended, and in which 
the secessionists met with defeat.” 

Stewart Headlam as President put a force and a vitality 
into the League such as were badly needed. Its propagan- 
dist side was greatly extended. Careful watch was kept 
over any revivals of Shakespeare’s plays put up by London 
managers. Headlam was whole-hearted, of course, in his 
support of the gallant enterprise of the Old Vic. management 
when it set itself the task so many West-End managers 
shirked, of giving the London public continuous representa- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays. ‘“‘ It will stand,’ wrote Head- 
lam in the Shakespeare League Journal, ‘‘ to the everlasting 
credit of Miss Baylis and Mr. Ben Greet, that through the 
whole of this Great War they have produced more Shake- 
speare than has been done since Phelps was at Sadler’s Wells,’ ‘ 
and he was writing in 1917. He who had done so much to 
popularise the Old Vic. lived long enough to see, six years 
later, the whole Shakespearean cycle completed at this theatre 
—a truly brilliant record. The pair he thus praised helped 
him in turn with the greatest work he did for Shakespeare. 
But of that, of the matinées he helped to arrange for school 
children under County Council patronage, a full account has 
been given earlier in this chapter. How he went all over 
London presiding and speaking at meetings which were 
called to arrange for the giving of the plays, how he en- 
couraged the teachers in their efforts to secure theatres and 
halls for the Ben Greet productions, only teachers who knew 
him can adequately tell. 

There were, however, other phases of his Shakespearean 
activities. It was under his Presidency and at his urging 
that the League members offered a testimonial to Sir Frank 
Benson for his splendid record in connection with the staging 
of Shakespearean drama. He and the League Council 
pointed out to the Vicar of Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, 
that there was no name on Shakespeare’s gravestone and 
no reference on the tablet indicating that he was an actor 
and a playwright, and asked if this lack could be remedied. 
He arranged for a thanksgiving service at St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury, in connection with the 300th anniversary of the 
publication of the First Folio. Finally, Headlam in 1917 
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took over the work of editing the League Journal, increasing 
thereby the vivacity of its pages, and putting at its service 
the fruits of his wide reading and enthusiasm. He did spade- 
work for his cause, and if managers show more economy 
and taste in their settings and take fewer liberties with the 
text, it is partly due to his untiring exertions and eloquence. 

Headlam was fond of tracing the historical associations of 
any place in which he lived, especially if those associations 
involved Shakespeare, and often referred to a tradition that 
Shakespeare read his plays to the Virgin Queen in her 
palace at Shene, remains of which can still be seen by Rich- 
mond Green. And he liked telling of a tree in the public 
gardens at St. Margaret’s and asserting, no doubt in joke, 
that there was a legend to the effect that under this tree 
Shakespeare read his plays to Bacon or vice versa. Always 
he would add to this tale the comment, though he was no 
Baconian, that the easiest way to settle the question of the 
authorship of the plays would be for someone to read over 
their respective graves the text of the dramas. commonly 
used by actor-managers and others in modern revivals. The 
one who turned first in his grave, whether Shakespeare or 
Bacon, would plainly be their author. 


CHAPTER XIX 
“IT IS THE MASS THAT MATTERS” 


MEETING Mr. Moll some thirty years ago, that wayward 
genius, Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, inquired after 
Stewart Headlam in these terms, “‘ How is our friend who 
believes in the Mass, the Ballet, and the Single Tax ?” 
Headlam liked telling this story, and thought the phrase 
summed him up fairly enough. ‘‘ Yes,” he wrote once in 
comment on it, “the Mass and all that it means of organised 
Church life, with the living present Christ as its centre and 
object of worship; the Ballet and all that it means of anti- 
Puritanism and the love of beauty in a Kingdom of Heaven 
to be established on earth; the Single Tax and all that it 
means in the tackling of the fundamental cause of poverty, 
the untaxing of industry, and the setting of men free to live 
an untrammelled life—these have been my preoccupations. 
If Graham had asked the question twenty years later, he. 
might have added ‘the Schools’ and ‘the acted Shake- 
speare play.’ But for the period he had in mind I gladly 
accept this summary of my work.” 

Of the prime interests of his life thus passed in review by 
Headlam, all save one have now been dealt with in these 
pages, but before I pass to that I should like to add a few 
words about his attitude towards the Ballet. The comic 
Press joked about him as the ‘‘ dancing parson,” and he 
never resented the joke, despite its apparent implication 
of frivolity. But it is a mistake to suppose that his enthu- 
siasm for classical dancing was not every bit as serious and 
earnest as any other of his enthusiasms. He was insistent, 
indeed, as Mr. Moll points out, on the symbolic or esthetic 
side of dancing; he even compared it with a sacrament and 
declared that your uneasy Puritan might watch a ballet 
and see only the outward and visible sign—“‘ see nothing in 
it but legs ’’—missing entirely the inward and spiritual 
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grace which was there for those with eyes to see. His was 
but a priest’s way of saying that dancing was just as much 
an art as music. 

Headlam contemplated the ballet from the standpoint of 
the artist and had made a careful study of its technique. 
His book on “ The Theory of Theatrical Dancing,’ which 
is really a reprint of eminently practical sections of Carlo 
Blasis’s “‘ Code of Terpsichore,’’ and contains plates illus- 
trating dance movements and postures, demonstrates 
plainly enough how thoroughly he appreciated the discipline 
any dancer had to impose upon his or her physique to 
achieve success, how constant and lifelong must be the 
practice. His address to the Playgoers’ Club in 1894 puts 
his case: 


“The ballet is an art, an elaborate, fine art, and not an 
orgy or a mere show. No one who knows anything about 
the life and work of the dancers, no one who has seen their 
side practice and their centre practice, will deny this. If, as 
some people seem to assume, the ballet is merely an arrange- 
ment for the exhibition of so many shapely limbs, why, in 
the name of common sense, all those hours of rehearsal, all 
those years of practice? ... Do not let there be any 
confusion between an exhibition of pretty limbs and pretty 
faces, still less between an exhibition of delicately moving 
drapery or gorgeous brocades—and dancing. These things 
are all very well in their way, but even with scenery and 
music are only accessories to the main thing, to the poetry 
of vital motion, to the trained finished movements and steps 
of each individual dancer in the whole ballet, from the 
principal to the little lady in the back. row, and to the 
arrangement and grouping of them all into ‘a majestic 
vision, harmonious, charming ’"—the movements, I say, as 
well as the steps, for, of course, a dancer worthy of the name 
dances with her arms and head and whole body as well as 
with her feet. Do not be imposed upon into being content 
with anything less than this.”’ 


To-day such pleas as those quoted above seem to be almost 
commonplaces. They represent a view which every admirer 
of the Russian ballet takes for granted. Here, as often, 
Headlam showed himself a generation in advance of his 
time. But thirty years ago, when the Alhambra and the 
Empire had to suffer for the reputation of Leicester Square 
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and face a very active Puritan campaign, these words were 
necessary and were even deemed eccentric. They were 
employed by a clergyman, it may be said. Do westill smile, 
then, over a parson’s interest in the ballet? If so, it might 
be as well to make sure whether our smiles really issue, as 
we may imagine, from a strong sense of humour or whether 
they are not rather due to the same sort of prudery as made 
our fathers doubt if godliness could keep company with art. 
It was just such Puritanism, just such drawing of distinctions 
between one set of human activities and another, just such 
labelling of one department of life or one calling as sacred 
and another as profane, that Headlam combated through- 
out his career. Christ had sanctified them all; none of them 
was common or unclean. So he would serve his God at the 
altar one day and in the schools the next, and would have 
minded as little dying in a theatre as in his bed. 

Of Headlam as priest I can only speak at second-hand. 
Much as I have talked with him on every variety of topic, 
many as are the sermons of his that I have read, I only 
heard him preach once, and I have never attended a Euchar- 
istic service at which he officiated. For any account of this 
side of his life I must rely on the testimony of fellow-priests 
and old friends. A word first on his manner in the pulpit. 
His delivery was impressive, his voice very telling, says a 
friend who forbids me to make further mention of his name 
in this book; and he illustrates his point by the following 
story. Coming home with Headlam once after listening to 
one of his sermons, he said to the preacher: “‘ Those were 
fine lines of poetry you quoted this evening; where did you 
come across them?” ‘‘ Come,” answered Headlam quizzi- 
cally, “you know.” “No,” replied his companion. “ I 
cannot place them. They are half-familiar to me, and yet 
I cannot for the life of me remember where I have seen 
them.” “Well,” said Headlam, “how, quaint! Why, 
they’re some of yours.” His voice had so transformed them 
that the poet had failed to recognise his own verses. 

On the priest side of Headlam there can be no better 
authority than Mr. Moll, who for long shared his altar at 
St. Mary’s, Soho, with him and says, with all the experience 
of fourteen years’ association, “ No one who has not served 
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at the same altar with Stewart Headlam can realise the 
intensity of his religious feeling, the devout simplicity of his 
faith. This key to the secret of his strength was hidden from 
those who only watched his dexterity in debate and his 
merely secular activities.” Mr. Busby, another old asso- 
ciate at St. Mary’s, reinforces this testimony, and I am told 
that during the twenty-five years Headlam lived at St. 
Margaret’s, however tired he might be on a Saturday after 
his week’s work, he never failed on Sunday to conduct Mass 
at the local church of All Souls’, taking the 8 o’clock or 
g o’clock or II.15 service, according to the Vicar’s wishes. 
It was while he was at the altar that his first heart seizure 
occurred, and he only ceased his ministrations under his 
doctor’s advice. The last Mass he took was at the 9 o’clock 
service of this church on Whitsun Day, June 8, 1924. 

Evidence corresponding with that of Mr. Moll comes from 
Mr. Munro Miller, who writes, “ He never forgot amid his 
“secular ’ interests what he had been ordained to, and this 
was conveyed forcibly to anyone who ever saw his dignity 
and supreme reverence at the altar. Therefrom came 
his inspiration, and in ‘The Meaning of the Mass’ he ex- 
pressed how this inspiration was extended to and for the 
social questions about which he was always so zealous. 
He was steadfast as an Anglo-Catholic, while at the same 
time open to all that was in his day and still is fermenting 
under the title of ‘ Broad.’ ” 

Headlam’s affiliations in the Church are not easily defined. 
While other pupils of Maurice followed the Broad Church 
road, he with his instinct for colour and picturesqueness took 
an interest in ritual and, basing his faith, as he did, on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, he found its supreme expression 
in the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. He believed in 
the “ Real Presence’; he was urgent that the “one great 
Christian service” should be restored to its proper central 
place in all parish churches. Being a sacramentalist, he 
sympathised with men like Mackonochie and Tooth, but it 
is difficult to say how much of his sympathy in their case 
depended on their being the victims of persecution. Father 
Malton points out that though Headlam was at home with 
Anglo-Catholics or their prototypes and used their language, 
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he always refused to join the English Church Union, while 
belonging to one organisation of an Anglo-Catholic character, 
the Guild of All Souls—indeed, he was for years held suspect 
by many of the leading High Church clergy. It is a fact, 
however, remarks Mr. Malton, that the phrase, “It is the 
Mass that matters,’’ was on his lips frequently, long before it 
came into common use. Headlam used the word “ Mass ”’ 
when to employ it was to be counted among the extremists. 
But this was part of his practice, says his old colleague, of 
giving things always their right names. He used the words 
he meant; he refused to hide or camouflage his meaning; 
there were no euphemisms or shams in his vocabulary. 

His attitude towards ritual is to be seen in his audaciously 
provocative statement placed before the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline. An anonymous visitor, it 
appeared, had attended a choral communion service at All 
Souls’, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames, in August, 1904, at which 
Headlam was ministrant, and complained that there were 
irregularities in its conduct. His objections were put in as 
evidence, and Headlam insisted that it was worthless unless 
the visitor could be questioned. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, he answered the charges seriatim, and afterwards 
published his testimony in a text in which he included 
certain parts that had been struck out by the Chairman.’ 
His adroitness, as well as his daring, will be noticed infsuch 
passages as the following: 


“* According to the custom here, a cross was carried before 
me. I am informed by one learned in ritual that this should 
not have been done—that the cross should only be carried 
when the Archbishop is celebrant—and if the ritualist is 
right, I apologise to the Archbishop, and hope that he will 
pardon me, and will deal with my friend who carried it as 
leniently as may be. He was not unknown to the Arch- 
bishop in his youth, and is now a manager at a well-conducted 
music-hall.... 

“The writer says he could not hear the words of my 
private prayers, neither could I hear his. But he ‘ gazed 
to some purpose and got what I did, all quite right. Let 
me say what the turning ‘ first to one server and then to the 
other ’ was for. I was confessing my sins to them, in accord- 
ance with the Apostolic injunction which does not limit us 
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in our confessions to confess to a priest only. The men I 
confessed to were not priests; one is in a builder’s merchants’ 
office, the other, I believe, is a coal merchant; and the two 
men, simple laymen as they are, had the audacity to ask 
Almighty God to have mercy upon me, forgive me my sins, 
and bring me to everlasting life. In my opinion a healthy 
private devotion to begin the great service with, especially 
a service in which a priest might be tempted to make too 
much of himself ! 

“Afterwards the writer says, ‘I appeared to kiss the 
Holy Table.’ I am sorry that I only ‘ appeared ’ to kiss it, 
for I really did kiss it. A beautiful action on the part of a 
priest who loves the altar! It is also true that afterwards 
I kissed the Gospel Book—why not? May we not still say 
that it is an inspiring book, the charter of humanity, the 
good news of man’s salvation; an emancipating book on 
the side of the disinherited, the oppressed, the masses rather 
than the classes—the book for the common people? Yes, 
indeed, I kissed the Gospel Book, and propose to continue 
to do so from time to time until forbidden by lawful 
authority.” 


A little further on Headlam gives in full a passage which 
had been erased by the Chairman from his evidence, but it is 
too characteristic to be omitted here. 


“It would take too long to record the private devotions 
which I used during the ‘ singing of the Sanctus,’ but they 
included a prayer for ‘Randall, my Archbishop,’ and 
‘Arthur, my Bishop,’ which, however unworthy the suppli- 
cant may be, will, I hope, not be taken amiss by those for 
whom it was offered. I also prayed for a few dead men and 
women whom I have loved and for others who have been of 
value to me and to the Church, that they may be granted 
a place of refreshment, light, and peace.” 


At the risk of quoting too much I must quote a little more: 


“ This reporter is right when he says that I read to myself 
the ‘Last Gospel,’ and genuflected thereat. I hope he 
followed it; it consists of the first verses of St. John’s Gospel 
—the concentrated statement of the Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word of God. I ‘ genuflected,’ as he with his fine 
Latin phraseology calls it, or ‘I bowed my knee,’ as, following 
the good Bible English, I prefer to call it, when I read to 
myself the words which are the centre of all life and civilisa- 
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tion, which abolish all class distinctions and unbrotherly 
monopolies, “ the Word was made flesh.’ The most stupen- 
dous fact in history! I acknowledge that it brought me 
to my knees. 

“ Finally, I frankly acknowledge that this ‘ Last Gospel,’ 
as well as many of the private prayers which I used, are to 
be found in the Roman Missal. If they are good, are they 
any the worse for that? For my part, I welcome the 
statement of one of my own Archbishops,* that in the 
English Prayer Book we ‘have a good Mass, and must 
mumble it.’ . . . I know of no reason, legal, ecclesiastical, 
or moral, to prevent me in my private devotions at this great 
service from using here and there something which may be 
found in a book other than the Book of Common Prayer.” 


Declaring that the Bishop who had ordained him priest 
had never given him the slightest hint as to how “ this one 
great service was to be performed,” Headlam rounded on the 
Commission both with plain truths and with propaganda. 
In his answer to any charges of possible neglect of the rubrics 
he took bold ground. 


“Let us be, at any rate, frank and honest (he said). Of 
course, we all break thelaw. You, gentlemen, do not signify 
your names to the curate when you intend to be partakers of 
the Holy Communion. You do not cause all your children | 
and servants who have not learnt the Catechism to come to 
church at the appointed time to be ordered by the curate. 
All Bishops put into the Confirmation Service something not 
ordered. ... But my main object in appearing before you 
is to submit that these little meticulous details are not 
matters which demand ecclesiastical discipline one way or 
the other, they simply want a little good feeling and common 
sense. Ecclesiastical discipline should be directed against 
the real disorders in the Church; these disorders are social 
and industrial, and not ritual, and they are terrible. 

“ Whether or not I was right in leaving out the two long 
Exhortations or in making the sign of the cross in the air, 
or in kissing the altar, are matters of infinitesimal import- 
ance compared with the facts that in the London diocese 
and the Canterbury province so many little children have 
no clean beds to sleep in, so many of our dearly beloved 
brethren have not healthy homes to live in, so many are out 
of work, so many are overworked, so many are underpaid.”’ 


* Archbishop Tait. 
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There, in that evidence, is Headlam’s theology in essence, 
and it is mixed up inextricably, it will be seen, with his 
social creed. Two books of his must be briefly noticed in 
this connection before I give his answers to certain questions 
I addressed to him on theological points—they are his 
““ Lessons from the Cross,” and his “‘ Meaning of the Mass.” 
The former must have been one of the most unconventional 
sets of discourses ever preached at a Good Friday three-hour 
service. Not the smallest imaginative effort is made to 
describe Christ’s bodily agonies, or to dramatise the occa- 
sion of each phrase of the Sufferer. Headlam deliberately 
rejected the emotional method in these addresses, and drew 
social lessons from the Seven Words. Thus: 


“The body of Christ, the human race of which He is the 
Head and the Representative, this in our ignorance we keep 
crucifying afresh. We do not know whether the very 
clothes we are now wearing are not stained with the life- 
blood, aye, with the soul-blood of our brothers and sisters. 

“ While in this country of ours there are thousands of men 
and women and children whose bodily wants are not supplied, 
Jesus suffers, and He is there pleading with outstretched 
arms and parched lips, saying to each rich comfortable person 
until he is doing his very best to alter all this, ‘I thirst.’ 

“We notice with joy that the first to be with Jesus in 
Paradise, the first to be fortified by His sacramental presence 
at His death, was a poor victim of a false civilisation, an 
outcast from that society, then as now founded on wrong 
and robbery. It is almost certain that this poor fellow was 
a bandit. It is therefore specially interesting to notice the 
sympathy existing between the wild, physical force revolu- 
tionist . . . and the dying God by his side who, in His 
apparent defeat, was laying the foundations of the perfect 
ideal democracy.”’ 


The sequel to this passage deserves noting: 


“And, my dear friends, do not worry yourselves about 
considering what is meant by Paradise, for with all your 
worrying you will not find out. A vague word is purposely 
used. Enough to know that it was ‘ with Jesus’: enough 
to know that from His nature Jesus must take pains with the 
malefactor so as to purify him and get him educated into 


the perfect man, into the measure of the stature of His 
fulness.”’ 
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In transcribing such passages as I have given above, I am 
set wondering, as I have often wondered, whether Headlam 
ever quite realised how the more challenging and contro- 
versial sentiments in his sermons must have jarred not 
merely on hearers who held different political opinions from 
his own—them he meant to disturb—but on those tired souls 
who seek for neither an emancipating Christ nor an aggressive 
Christianity, but merely for a refuge from a life that has been 
hard and disappointing, and a Friend who can offer them 
peace. These quietists and mystics exist in every class of 
society, and the promise of a new Jerusalem on earth, still to 
be fought for, still to be won, leaves them cold. For them, 
I am afraid, Headlam, with his fierce civic sense, had no 
message. His creed and personality alike were too robust 
to trouble about what he regarded as self-induced weakness. 
As we shall find him admitting, he had no patience with 
other-worldliness. Yet we have with us always the poor 
in spirit, as well as the poor in purse; the former, indeed, 
must have made the bulk of the first Christian converts. 
The point should not, of course, be overstressed. Such 
impatience as Headlam showed with this type was no more 
than the defect of his strength and a proof of that strength. 
Prophets have never been speakers of comfortable words 
from Isaiah’s time onwards, and, as I can imagine this 
generous-minded prophet urging, the quietists are so few, 
the disinherited so many. 

The same concern with “secular” affairs and the same 
insistence on a practical religion are evident in the five 
sermons of “The Meaning of the Mass,’ which study 
“Christ’s own service ” in its different aspects of the Sacri- 
fice of Our Redemption, the Lord’s Supper, the Holy Com- 
munion, the Holy Eucharist, and the Mass. Throughout 
these sermons Headlam emphasises the danger of selfishness 
in religion—of the worshipper’s preoccupation with his own 
soul—and urges the social character of the Sacrament. With 
eyes fixed on “ the one true, pure, immortal Sacrifice,” he 
presses the claims of the common schools, protests against 
the “ monopolising ” of the land by private owners, advo- 
cates “plenty of open spaces for health and recreation,” 
pleads for a “community ” in the joys of art and in “ the 
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intellectual things of life.” Paradise would have been no ~ 
place for him could he not have shared it with the crowd; it 
was only by touching earth and all the dear things of earth, 
which ought to belong to all, that he was able to soar and 
see visions. His favourite description of the great Sacra- 
ment is the Mass, but he liked that name because it reminded 
him that the Christian Church is international, that ‘‘ the 
same unique Christian service is offered in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Rome, Berlin, Paris, London.” 

Half his chivalrous devotion to the Virgin Mother—‘ I 
regularly say the Hail Mary!’ he told one of his congre- 
gations, “‘ and I strongly advise you to do the same ’’—arose 
from a feeling that thoughts of her made realisation of 
Christ’s humanity more complete. If he resisted emotional- 
ism even at the altar—how much he detested it is seen by 
his attitude towards the Salvation Army—he was not afraid 
of emotion when directed to common and not personal ends. 

‘He himself always went deepest, sounded the tenderest 
chord—as in these sermons on the Mass—when he spoke of 
the dead. Listen to this: 


“Your dearest friend has gone; you want that ‘ the idea 
of his life should sweetly creep into your study of imagina- 
tion’; you want, now that you are deprived of outward 
intercourse with him, that his real self, of which his body 
was but the Sacrament, should gradually become clearer to 
you, and more powerful with you. What can avail to 
accomplish this better than the offering of the Sacrifice of our 
Redemption on his behalf? And he, too, wants your help 
and your prayers. We have no reason to believe that the 
progress towards perfection, the attaining of the ideal, will 
be easier elsewhere than it is here. We have every reason 
to believe that it is absurd to suppose that most of us at the 
moment of our death are fit for the beatific vision—or could 
enjoy it if we saw it. If, therefore, you have given your 
friend the benefit of your prayers here, you cannot refuse 
them to him there; prayers which are never, of course, 
intended to alter the mind of God towards us—for that 
mind always is and must be one of perfect love—but prayers 
which will link you and him together, and bind you both 
about the feet of God.” 


Eight or nine years ago, when I first read the “ Meaning 
of the Mass,” I remember telling its author how much struck 
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I was with the severely practical rather than devotional tone 
of its teaching, with the stress he laid on the “ secular” 
duties of communicants, with the absence of any note of 
mysticism; and I remember, for I set down, his reply, 
“ Perhaps you are right,” he remarked. “ Perhaps there is 
not much of the mystic in me. Perhaps ” (this with a laugh) 
Tam too carnal.” I hope readers will treat that last sentence 
as lightly as it was said. He went on: 

“It is true, however, that I have always deprecated 
other-worldliness, as it is called, morbid concern about self, 
hysterical visions of Heaven, as though earth were a place 
to be despaired of. I have always talked of the Kingdom 
of Heaven being fulfilled here and now on earth, and depre- 
cated too much dwelling on a future life, fortified by the fact 
that Christ Himself said very little about the other world, 
and very much about this. 

“ If I were asked what is the point in my teaching I have 
tried most to emphasise, I should mention the text I have 
so often quoted, ‘ He that believeth on Me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go to My Father.’ It has been my constant 
aim to dwell on the ‘ secular’ work of Christ: on the works 
of deliverance He did to set men free from disease and social 
evils; on the signs He accomplished to show that premature 
death was the violation of the natural order, and that the 
true order was life—‘ that ye may have life and have it 
more abundantly ’; on His mission in the réle of the great 
Emancipator, the healer, the worker for what we affect to 
call man’s ‘ secular’ welfare. ‘ Miracles ’ is the word usually 
applied to these works of Christ, but the Evangelists never 
dwell on the miraculousness of them, nor did Christ Himself. 
Indeed, He promised His disciples and His Church that the 
works He did, and greater works, they should do also. 
Obviously the promise was not that the Church should work 
miracles, but that it would be in its power, and would be its 
duty to continue His work of delivering men from physical 
and social evils, to be, as I have often put it, ‘ the great 
society on earth for the promotion of righteousness, for the 
betterment of humanity.’ 

“T am dead against the ‘ other-worldly ’ folk who promise 
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the Christian reward in a future life for suffering here, and 
so virtually encourage apathy in this life towards what is 
wrong in our social relations. Right living should be its 
own reward, and is incompatible with the tolerance of the 
rule of unrighteousness here on earth. I am opposed to that 
sort of religious passivity just as, remembering how Christ 
provided wine for the marriage feast at Cana, and how the 
service of the Eucharist which He Himself founded is a 
service of joy, I am an anti-Puritan. : 

‘Nor have I ever allowed that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is eclectic, or that the Atonement is intended to reconcile less 
than the whole human family to God. I may have spoken 
loosely sometimes so as to imply that the Church is identical 
with Christ’s Kingdom; I should have said it is an eternal 
witness to the Word of God, and, of course, I have always 
maintained that it is God’s Holy Spirit which is behind all 
holy desires, all good counsels, all just works, every good 
influence in art and literature and conduct. 

“Do I believe in Apostolical Succession ? .In point of 
fact, a considerable change is coming over the Church in 
respect of that matter. I do most certainly believe in the 
Divine ordering of the Church, in its having been founded 
to maintain the Apostolical tradition. But not everything 
the Apostles taught is absolute Church doctrine. Thus 
there is no doubt that they expected an almost immediate 
Second Coming of Christ on earth, and they seemed to have 
encouragement in their Master’s own words: ‘ This genera- 
tion shall not pass away,’ etc. But Christ did come in a very 
real sense in the fall of Jerusalem, and in the passing of the 
Roman Empire. He has come many times since in history 
at every world crisis. And similarly, the Judgment has 
been going on—is still going on. God is perpetually judging 
the nations. 

‘“‘T have never been a believer in the literal inspiration of 
the Bible. I pin my faith to a Person, not toa Book. The 
Word of God and the Bible are not one and the same. The 
Bible, it is true, tells us much of how God spoke to men, 
and stirred and trained their consciences until He spoke to 
them by the Word of God made flesh. The Church in my 
belief does not substitute a Book for a Person, a Man, who 
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was of like passions with ourselves, does not impose on us a 
code of rules instead of urging the Imitation of Jesus. AllI 
protest against is idolatry of the Bible. 

“ Christ’s miracles I regard not as violations of the natural 
order, not as portents done to startle people, but as works 
of healing and emancipation and social help, performed to 
show that disease and premature death and vice were enemies 
of God’s scheme for the world, signs to indicate that Christ’s 
followers were to tread in His steps and battle with such evils. 
So regarded, judged from the point of view that Christ wanted 
men to do the same sort of works, they will not seem so hard 
to explain, on the basis of the power of the will absolutely 
concentrated in a Perfect Man; and it is also possible that 
the narrators of the events, not intent on their marvellous 
side, have failed to give us certain details which would make 
them seem less marvellous. 

“Do I believe in the Miraculous Birth? I prefer to 
think of Christ as not having had a human father. What 
about Christ’s own Resurrection ? I believe in the Resur 
rection power, and I hold with the poet, ‘ Who should be 
King save Him who sets us free ?’ I don’t profess to under- 
stand what Christ’s spiritual body was, nor what ours will 
be, and it must be admitted we have very few details of the 
days between the Resurrection and the Ascension. But 
though I have faith in the power of Christ’s Resurrection, 
I would not exclude from the Church anyone who found it 
impossible to credit the empty grave, but was in other 
respects a loyal servant of Christ. Neither would I exclude 
those much more mistaken people who would substitute the 
cult of the Empty Tomb for the worship of the Living Christ. 
The devils can believe in the former and tremble; the true 
Christian believes in the latter, and goes on conquering and 
to conquer. Unless you know what kind of Person Christ 
was, the mere fact of His Resurrection will do you more 
harm than good; if you know, it would make no difference 
if it happened to be proved (which it hasn’t) that He died 
in the ordinary way.” 

I can add an interesting postscript to this statement of 
Headlam’s about his theological position, thanks to one of 
his most devoted followers. Writing to Father Stacy, of 
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St. Peter’s, Coventry, in September, 1911, Headlam said 
inter alia, “‘ Personally, I would not remarry a divorced 
person. You know, I think, that to my great sorrow I felt 
unable, when asked by Parnell to do so, to marry him to 
Kitty O’Shea.”” There may be much truth in the contrast 
Mr. G. L. Bruce has drawn between Lord Sheffield and 
Stewart Headlam—the one man “all head,” the other “ all 
heart,” but that heart of Headlam’s, where his creed and his 
Church were concerned, could be like adamant. 


CHAPTER XX 
PERSONAL TRAITS 


A SINGULARLY agreeable light is thrown on Stewart Head- 
lam’s character by the length and permanence of his friend- 
ships. Mr. Verinder knew him for fifty years, Mr. Moll and 
Mr. Ben Greet for forty-five years, Mr. Selwyn Image and 
Father Malton for forty years, Mr. H. W. Hill for quite as 
long a period, Mr. Busby for somewhat less. Some of these 
were among his most intimate friends, and they remained 
his friends to the end. His Fabian associations went back 
to 1886, so that chiefs of the movement, such as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Sidney Webb, were acquainted with him for 
the best part of forty years. Mr. H. G. Wells came his way 
a little later, Mr. John Burns rather earlier. All these men 
are careful to say that their friendly relations with him 
continued till his death. 

Even his younger disciples, such as Dr. Dearmer, Canon 
Donaldson, Mr. Stacy, and Father Widdrington, could look 
back on a friendship of about a generation in length. Perhaps 
their devotion to him is more eloquent as to his influence and 
personal magnetism than even the fidelity of older colleagues. 
Dr. Dearmer is right in insisting that Headlam was a natural 
leader of the young, and if he liked to be looked up to and 
if he was an autocratic leader, as some persons have said, 
what of that ? The leader who does not enjoy leading and 
does not insist on taking the lead is but a poor prop on 
which to lean. 

Headlam had all the virtues of friendship—loyalty, 
chivalry, generosity, sympathy, compassion—as a set-off 
to any masterful tendencies. That he never lost a friend is 
proof enough of his loyalty, for it takes two persons to keep 
up a friendship. Mr. Image put his chivalry to a severe 
test over the Wilde affair, and did not appeal to it in vain. 
To his sympathy and compassion scores of teachers could 
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bear witness; have we not heard that he was never too tired 
to listen? His generosity was almost reckless. 

I have the best authority for saying that the loans he 
made to those who came to him for help were really too large 
and too many in view of his limited means. Twelve hundred 
pounds went to one person, five hundred to another, two 
hundred to a third and fourth, while the twenties and tens 
and fives were too numerous to be detailed. On being told 
in the early ’eighties that Henry Irving had said that there 
were but few poor players in those days, he remarked, “I 
should be £30 or £40 richer if that were true.” And he still 
went on lending. Once when a friend remonstrated with 
him on parting with the largest sum mentioned above, he 
got angry and pointed out that a reflection was cast on his 
beneficiary’s character. “I trust the man,” he said; “he~ 
is my friend, he has a sense of honour.” N evertheless, there 
were Cases in which his trust was mistaken, and not a few of 
the loans were never repaid. Moreover, Headlam kept no 
records of these financial transactions of his; once more he 
trusted those he assisted. As for his gifts to folk in trouble, 
these are not easily estimated. No wonder the amount of 
money he was able to bequeath at his death was not large. 

A barrister friend of Headlam’s begs me to stress “ his 
obvious joy in the companionship of youth,” and writes: ‘“‘ In 
1900 I was only twenty-one, and was called to the Bar in 
May of that year, the youngest ‘ counsel ’ in the country, so 
I believe. Yet Stewart Headlam joined my ‘mess’ in 
Middle Temple Hall on ‘ call-night,’ and was one of the 
gayest of my rackety guests on that occasion, all of them 
save himself and John O’Connor (then M.P.) being youngsters 
and one only nineteen. . . . He was the jolliest company 
imaginable, thoroughly sterling, yet unconventional and as 
popular in the theatrical, political, and legal coteries where 
he and I met as he was everywhere else, I should think.” 

Nor was it only men that he pleased—men, that is to 
say, who came to appreciate his personality as apart from his 
opinions and his speeches. Women mind less than the other 
sex what a man says in public; they are more concerned with 
his behaviour in social intercourse, his attitude towards them 
individually, and I have scarcely met a woman Headlam 
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knew whose good word he had not won. Writing to his old 
friend, Sarson, he said, “I am glad your child is a girl. 
Children and women are nearer heaven than we are.” Iam 
not aware how long he continued to hold that opinion so far 
aS women are concerned, but it was not the sort of opinion 
that would be likely to displease them; it argued a certain 
simplicity of character which appeals to the mothering 
instinct. 

In such a connection I like the story he told me of the 
famous English tragedienne, whose Volumnia and Queen 
Margaret are, for some of us, among our most cherished 
stage-memories; the date of the tale is obviously 1918. “I 
met Miss Geneviéve Ward,” he said, “ the other evening at 
a reception, and we had a few minutes’ talk together. She 
asked, ‘ Are you as old as I am, Mr. Headlam ?’ ‘Oh yes,’ 
said I, ‘I think so; I’m seventy-one.’ She patted me on the 
head and replied with a smile, ‘ Bless you for a child, I’m 
eighty-two.’ ” 

Whatever coldness there might have been between him 
and his Bethnal Green Rector, Hansard, it did not affect his 
relations with Mrs. Hansard. They never quarrelled; he 
always spoke of her in the kindliest terms. Long after he 
had lost his curacy, long after Hansard’s death, he kept up 
a correspondence with this woman friend. He was also on 
excellent terms with Mrs. Tait, so much so that he told 
Sarson with joy, “I’ve found out that the Archbishop’s 
wife is a strong Radical.” Which probably meant that he 
talked Radicalism to her, and she listened without protest. 
Unless you contradicted him Headlam had a way of taking 
it for granted that he had your agreement. With the Taits, 
of course, he had been familiar through his friendship with 
the Archbishop’s son, Craufurd Tait, a fellow-Etonian who 
was responsible for introducing Headlam to his future 
brother-in-law, the present Primate. After her marriage 
Mrs. Davidson still maintained her interest in Headlam, and 
wrote to him occasionally, once at least in gentle remon- 
strance against the truculence of his Church Reformer articles. 
He says in joke of a public dinner, which he attended as 
Archbishop Tait’s guest, “I am afraid Mrs. Davidson had 
her eyes on me during the toast of ‘ The Queen!’ ” 
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One of the most enthusiastic admirers of Headlam whom 
I have met is Mrs. Donaldson, wife of Canon Donaldson of 
Westminster. We have heard of the tattered copy of 
“The Laws of Eternal Life’ which she still cherishes; few 
women can have done more than she has done to carry on 
Headlam’s teaching and perpetuate his influence in the 
Church. As for Mrs. Sarson and Mrs. Symes, whose husbands 
were his earliest allies, their regard for him has already been 
indicated. If it had not been for Mrs. Sarson’s thoughtful 
care in preserving and returning Headlam’s many letters, 
this memoir of mine would have been thin in many places. 
She still preserves a note that he wrote her on the death of 
her brother, Professor Symes, in which he said, “ In the old 
days, when he and your dear husband and I were working 
together, his wisdom and quietness and general sanity 
helped us so much, and I have always looked, and was looking 
in the future, for his counsel and advice in this most trouble- 
some world.” What Mrs. Symes thinks of Headlam may 
be judged from a story she tells of him. In the summer of 
1923, she says; he took luncheon with her at her hotel. 
After he had gone, three different persons she knew came 
up to her and spoke of him. The first said, “‘ What a dis- 
tinguished-looking man that was you had to lunch with you 
to-day. Who was he?” The second was enthusiastic over 
his ‘‘ beautiful face.” The third was equally impressed: 
‘“‘T said to my husband,” she declared, “ I’m sure that’s a 
great man.’’ Mrs. Symes’s acquaintance, let me add, was 
not far out in her surmise. 

I could go on illustrating this point of the way in which 
Headlam impressed women, but will content myself with 
quoting one more case. Mrs. Selwyn Image, who, no less 
than her husband, was a great friend of his; dwells on his 
sympathy with others and his capacity for entering into 
their affairs. Headlam’s inquiries as to how his friends 
were doing, she says, were no mere matter of ceremony, but 
were followed up by kindly attention and interest in their 
answers. His many friends’ joys and troubles were made his 
own. He had, she insists, as I have insisted already, the 
gift of being a sympathetic listener. 

One of the most charming tales I know of Headlam’s 
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relations with women finds its niche naturally here; it shows _ 
that he could be as gallant on occasion as any courtier. A 
young bride on the eve of marriage with a husband some- 
what older than herself told him, in the presence of the 
clergyman who was to marry them—Stewart Headlam it 
was—that she had some scruples about saying one word in 
the marriage service. It was a word at which many modern 
brides have shied—the word “obey.” “I know,” she told 
her future husband, “‘ that you are much wiser and more 
accomplished than I am, as well as older and more experi- 
enced. I should probably always defer to your judgment, 
and most certainly try to meet your wishes. But I dislike 
promising to ‘obey’ you and obey you unconditionally.” 
“Well, my dear,” was his answer, “ you’d better have it out 
with Headlam. He’s the man who’s going to marry us, and 
before whom you’ve got to make the promise. Take your 
difficulties over to him.” And to Headlam the bride went. 
“What’s the meaning of the word ‘obey’?” she asked. 
“ Oh, well,” said he, “ you’re only asked to obey your future 
husband’s higher self.” Still she was puzzled, and looked 
inquiringly at him. He paused a moment tantalisingly, then 
added, “ And I’m sure his higher self would never want you 
to do anything you wouldn’t want to do yourself.” She 
was reassured, and uttered the word next day. 

Headlam, then, had a genius for friendship, to use once 
more a rather overworked phrase, could win young men to 
enlist under his banner, could gain and keep the regard of 
women, but more than men, more than women, he loved 
children. It was one of the tragedies of his life that he who 
was so fond of young folk never had any children of his own. 
He was never weary of telling stories of children. Thus 
lecturing in 1899 on “ The Moral Ministry of the Stage,” he 
told his Church and Stage Guild audience, “‘ My dear little 
niece, when the dancers came before the curtain holding each 
other’s hands, as is their wont when they get a call, said, 
“Oh, uncle, I am so glad they are all friends again now.’ ”’ 

In the School Board columns of the Church Reformer 
he loved to record tales of his little friends. Asking children 
at a school, ‘‘ Where have you got more beautiful pictures 
belonging to you than the Queen has in Windsor Castle ?” 
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and hoping to get the answer, “In the National Gallery,” 
he received from a little girl the reply, “ Please, sir, in my 
mind.” In an infant school just before Christmas one year 
he inquired, ““Why do we keep Christmas Day ? Whose 
birthday is it?” ‘‘A dear little boy,” he tells us, “ with a 
gentle voice and sweet intonation answered, ‘ God’s birth- 
day, sir.’”” On another occasion a girl-child confided in him 
and said, ““I hope Mother won’t have any more babies, 
because then I’m sure to have to stay at home sometimes 
to mind the baby.” She wanted to be at school. Be sure 
Headlam liked that. The quaintest thing he mentions, 
however, is an experience at a Hoxton school when, on his 
asking what games were in season, he got a chorus of answers 
and rather baffling descriptions. It was suggested he should 
have an object lesson after school hours in the playground, 
and there amid much laughter from his small teachers, I 
suspect, he learned seven new games, the names of which 
he sets out inline. They were, “Say, Girl,” “Sticky Toffee,” 
“Handy Pandy, Sugar and Candy, French Almond 
Rock,” “Sally go round the Moon,” “ Stiff Policeman,” 
“Egg Cap,” and “ Monday Night, or Pimlico.” The last, 
he is careful to explain, is “accompanied with a kind of 
chaunt of a very fascinating kind.” Such a story as that 
helps us to understand how it was that so kindly a pilgrim 
became the “Pied Piper of Bethnal Green,” and why 
children begged to see him off after a visit or to bid him 
good-night, why they mobbed his heels or sent the word 
round on his appearance. Children have an instinctive 
knowledge of who are their friends, but he was more than a 
friend of the Bethnal Green boys and girls, he was their 
idol. And knowing all this, knowing too how he regarded 
them, as the younglings of Christ’s flock for whom the Good 
Shepherd died, his passionate interest in education is illu- 
minated for us as by lightning. 

Just to show that this love of his for the young was not a 
mere general diffused sentiment, but could be directed in an 
individual direction, I will quote a little note he wrote to his 
godchild, Mary Sarson, when she was seven years old and 
had sent him a birthday letter. The note was despatched 
from the National Liberal Club forty years ago, and the 
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poem referred to by Headlam was one of Clough’s, of course, 
which the child had recited to him on one of his visits. 


“It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


Here is his letter: 


My DEAR Mary, 

Thank you very much for your nice birthday letter. 
You will be glad to hear that I spent a very happy day as I 
had some of my special friends to dine with me; and seven 
girls who dance beautifully came and gave me a cigar-case. 
Was not that kind of them ? 

Now I want you to do me a great favour, and that is to 
write out for me what you told me it fortified your soul to 
know; because my soul wants fortifying much more than 
yours does at present, and perhaps what was good for you 
may be good for me. If you like, you know, you can write 
it out in Latin! Love to all from 

Your affectionate godfather, 
STEWART D. HEADLAM. 


I can imagine that child’s father chuckling as he read this 
note and thinking it so like Headlam—like him in its pretty 
phrases and its joke, like him even more in the reference to 
his dancer-friends whom he could not resist mentioning. 
Mary copied out the poem, though not in Latin, and her god- 
father had her copy framed. It stood on the mantelshelf 
of his bedroom always, and remains there still. 

The affectionate side of Stewart Headlam is well brought 
out in a story the family tells of the welcome he gave one of 
his nephews on his return home to Upper Bedford Place, after 
he had made his first voyage to sea. The uncle was wildly 
excited on the day of the home-coming, and when the boy 
drove up in his cab, rushed to the steps to greet him, took 
him in his arms and kissed him, so great was hisjoy. Another 
story concerns his relations with the niece already mentioned, 
who though placed with friends because they had a daughter 
in whose society she could find companionship, sometimes 
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spent a day or two of holiday with her uncle. On these 
occasions, now and again, when the little girl’s stay was 
concluding and it was time for her to rejoin the kind folk to 
whose charge she was committed, she would hide under the 
bed, and her uncle would come to look for her, searching 
with a stick, and saying, ‘Now where is that little girl 
of mine?” She would emerge at last amidst her 
uncle’s laughter and be packed off, usually with tears on 
her side. 

Headlam could be gentle, he could also be inflexible. 
There was no moving him over what he deemed a matter of 
principle. Not a few of his contemporaries dubbed him 
obstinate. We more timid folk rather like to think of other 
people’s strength as obstinacy. At any rate, the bent of 
character from which this resoluteness or obstinacy—call it 
what you will—was derived was his strength: His was not 
a speculative, perpetually inquiring sort of mind. He was 
not troubled by doubts after he had reached a decision. He 
did not push further and further into the mazes of thought. 
He did not suffer from that intellectual restlessness of our 
time which must examine the validity of every premiss, 
sees truth as but a relative thing, and is sceptical of every 
generalisation from democracy or progress right up to God. 
When once he had met a formula which satisfied his reason 
and his faith he was content, and probed no farther. It 
was his father’s way; it was his. 

I think that may be said of him alike in the spiritual and 
in the economic spheres. Maurice’s interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation gave him the firm footing he 
needed in religion, and the same thinker’s view about the 
“Kingdom of Heaven” as to be accomplished on earth 
appealed to the strongly practical bias of Headlam’s mind. 
He was an idealist who wanted things done, betterment 
secured, now and here. As he has said himself, he troubled 
less about the future life than about making the present 
world more tolerable. Thus, with the devotional side of him 
finding full contentment in the Sacrament of the Mass, he 
put all his fiery energy at the service of causes which seemed 
to him to be carrying out Christ’s purpose on earth, and had 
little time to spare for the “ higher criticism” or for the 
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metaphysics of theology. It was so also with his Socialism. 
The economic theorising of the Fabians was scarcely more to 
his taste than their bureaucratic schemings. Henry George 
had given him his formula—the Single Tax; here was some- 
thing practical and possible to work for. Till he had got 
that he was not going to look at. substitutes. A similar 
economy of intellectual effort appears in his phrasing. When 
he had discovered the right words for his thoughts he 
was not afraid of repeating them, he did not go hunting 
about for synonyms. But the colour and warmth im- 
parted to his language by his emotions always saved it from 
monotony. 

What he had he held; there was no uprooting possible of 
the ideas he had once accepted. He was saved all the fret 
and fever and waste of modern uncertainty, and was able 
to concentrate the better on his prophetic réle. He was sure 
of himself, sure that because he was going forward he was 
going right. And his self-confidence helped him enormously 
in all his controversies, when they were on and when they 
were over. Free from misgivings in the midst of the fight, 
he had no serious regrets about his own conduct when he 
suffered temporary defeat and disaster. He saw, of course, 
in retrospect where a fateful step had been taken; I think he 
might have admitted that he had not always measured 
correctly the formidableness of the forces he challenged. The 
story I have told about Dean Wace’s advice and Headlam’s 
after-thoughts about his neglect of it perhaps justifies my 
saying that much. For there was no silly vanity about him; 
if he refused to budge on a point, if he resisted authority 
at certain critical times; it was not from caprice or desire of 
notoriety; it was because he deemed authority blind and 
prejudiced and felt that the future was on his side, as, indeed, 
it has in general proved to be. Discomfiture, therefore, 
never made him mistrust himself or doubt his mission. 
The Kingdom was to be established on earth, though he might 
only see from Pisgah-top the Promised Land of his dreams. 
Labour would one day make the Church its own, though he 
would never live to hail that glad day. The schools were, 
at any rate, increasingly becoming homes of brightness for 
the young—he saw more than promise there. He had worked 
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for the light, though often thwarted and sometimes embit- 
tered. So still hopeful, sometimes giving way to passionate 
indignation and anger, but never disillusioned, he fought on, 
following the gleam. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking of Headlam, 
whom he had known—and, where he was able, befriended— 
for over forty years, said of him lately to me that like so 
many reformers he went straight ahead “ with blinkers on.” 
It is a telling phrase and resembles in its thought Dr. Scott 
Lidgett’s remark, that if Headlam saw something ahead of 
him he went straight for it in a bee-line, careless of friends’ 
remonstrances or opponents’ objections. And, perhaps, both 
should be considered along with Mr. Hodge’s one and only 
criticism of his colleague, that he could not get out of himself 
and take stock of where he was travelling. If between them 
they mean that Headlam did not weigh consequences before 
he charged to his goal, that he did not employ the methods 
of diplomacy, that he did not listen to official counsellors, 
that he gave needless offence, that his eyes were so fixed on 
his ideal that he could not turn them inwards for self-criticism 
or round about to watch the faces or the sign-posts he was 
passing, they are probably in the right, but I cannot conceive 
any prophet, such as I regard and believe the Primate also 
regards Headlam, pausing to consider such matters. Every 
prophet, then, has “‘ blinkers on” or must seem to have in the 
view of the statesmen of his time. If the Primate means that 
Headlam measured inadequately the Bishops whose dis- 
cipline he found harsh, that he showed them too little 
deference, and knew too little of their respective characters, 
could see only, for example, that Dr. Jackson was prim and 
could not realise that he had his own difficulties, while on 
the other hand he failed to allow for the fact that Dr. Temple’s 
outlook was largely coloured by his experience of public 
schools, he speaks, of course, from a unique knowledge of 
the Church and its rulers; but here again I would urge that 
Headlam was no ordinary curate, but a man answering to 
an inner call, the promptings of which he found imperative, 
a man of similar type to your saint or your genius, driven 
forward by the gadfly of inspiration, conscious of but one 
aim, his own. Not that I think that the Archbishop, whose 
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experience of human nature has been so vast, missed the 
true quality of Headlam. Has he not said in the generous 
letter sent to Mr. Verinder, which I shall quote later on, ‘‘ We 
shall not see his exact like again ” ? 

One of my correspondents urges that Stewart Headlam 
lacked a sense of humour. It is a reproach more easily 
made than rebutted. There was certainly a spice of mischief 
in him. He rather enjoyed, for instance, disturbing the 
complacency of the “more respectable” actor-members of the 
Church and Stage Guild. I am not sure that his mischiev- 
ousness, as well as the love of a fight, did not help to make 
him relish his encounters with his ecclesiastical superiors. 
But had he a keen sense of humour? It is not usually the 
mark of a prophet. The tale Dr. Jones records about the 
children who were asked to guess his age tells one way. 
On the other hand, he recited to me with obvious amusement a 
story at his own expense. It dates back to the war time and 
he told it as follows: “ Selwyn Image and I were invited by 
some sort of Commonwealth Society to attend a conference 
or meeting at which I was to talk on ‘ Education after the 
War.’ The innocent people responsible for the affair were 
written to by certain pacifists of the ill-conditioned sort, 
who asked if they might come, and they gave their consent. 
The pacifists made a considerable amount of interruption, 
and when Image was speaking about winning the war before 
we could start setting about to establish any sort of common- 
wealth, they shouted at him, ‘ Why don’t you go and fight 
yourself ?’ As I came away one of them jeered at me, ‘ Go 
it, Headlam, in your usual way; you always spoil everything 
you touch.’ ” 

The comrade who shared this experience with him declares 
“ Headlam liked appreciation from his friends, but he had 
too keen a sense of the ridiculous to care for extravagant 
eulogy. Thus he laughed his hearty laugh over Ernest 
Dowson’s description of him as ‘ an angel of goodness,’ and 
smiled a little ruefully over the dedication C. L. Marson 
addressed to him as ‘ Bravest of Captains, and most skilful 
of the swordsmen of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

There is another question to face: Was he irascible ? The 
evidence is conflicting. His home circle says “No.” The 
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Treasurer of the Guild of St. Matthew never saw him out of 
temper in all the years of their association. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw speaks of his fierce temper. Mr. Verinder asserts, 
“Only once do I remember seeing Headlam lose his temper. 
A poll of the ratepayers was being taken at Bethnal Green on 
the question of setting up a Free Public Library. Headlam 
and his friends had been out canvassing all the polling day, 
and gathered in his rooms to compare notes after the poll 
was closed. He came in white with anger. ‘Damn those 
slum landlords!’ he burst out, ‘ they’ve been threatening the 
tenants with sixpence a week extra rent if the Library is 
agreed to.’ The actual cost to those ‘ compounding ’ land- 
lords could not have exceeded a shilling or two a year.” 

From Mr. Image we have already had a story of Headlam 
in an angry mood. Here is another. 

“At a meeting,” he declares, “largely composed of 
Council members and those interested in theatrical, music- 
hall, and public entertainment matters generally—I forget 
the date—Headlam had been reading a long paper over 
which he had taken pains, when John Burns, who was 
present, got up and stoutly attacked opinions advanced by 
the lecturer. Headlam was furious, so angry that at one 
part of the altercation which followed he said bitterly that 
one heard much of the fine library John Burns had got in 
his Battersea home, and his pride and interest in his books, 
but that really the sort of things he had been saying that 
evening made one doubt whether the stories told were not 
legends, and whether Mr. Burns had read many of the books 
he was declared to possess. The scene was painful; temper 
was hot on both sides, and Headlam’s friends were glad to 
get him away from the meeting. 

“A little later, quite early in the New Year, Headlam 
asked me to lunch with him at the National Liberal Club to 
meet two of his young nephews. As we walked into the 
club dining-room I saw to my horror John Burns sitting at 
a table near the entrance. We passed on to the further end 
of the room, and chose our seats close to one of the exit 
doors. When we had got a little way on with luncheon, I 
saw Burns, who had finished his meal, crossing the room 
towards the door behindus. As heneared our table Headlam 
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took no notice, and Burns passed on, paused for a moment, 
and went on to the door. There he stopped again and, 
turning round, came straight to our table with hand out- 
stretched. ‘I hope,’ he said to our host, ‘ I can wish you a 
Happy New Year, Mr. Headlam.’ The hand was grasped 
and shaken warmly; Headlam’s face lit up, and the coolness 
was over. In Headlam’s election fights at Bethnal Green 
John Burns often lent him staunch help, and he was always 
most warmly grateful in acknowledging it.’”* 

There is other testimony I could mention—Lady St. 
Helier’s, for example. But I have reached the conclusion 
that while Headlam was capable of explosions of anger, they 
were never personal in their origin. It was not slights to 
himself he resented, but slights to the causes he cherished. 
Attack those, and you touched something far more important 
in his eyes than his dignity or goodsense. You were touching 
the Sacred Ark; wrath in their defence was a solemn duty. 
Every instance I have come across, every anecdote I have 
heard about his temper, can fairly be brought under this 
generalisation. 

Headlam has been called an aristocrat, and in a sense he 
was—there was an extremely fastidious side to him—yet he 
was an inveterate Radical, loathing snobbery, supporting’ 
every democratic movement, ready to hobnob with people of 
every class, and to listen to their talk. Here we come upon 
what I have called the paradoxical twist in his character— 
a trait that others have noticed, such different men, for 
instance, as Mr. Athelstan Riley and Mr. Percy Harris. He 
loved Eton, reckoning the influence emancipating in his own 
case, yet he distrusted higher grade schools as snobbish, and 
gave all his enthusiasm to the common schools of the people. 
He was a Progressive and a Liberal, yet was violently opposed 
to one of the chief planks of the Liberal programme—Tem- 
perance as understood by the party. He was a Socialist, 
and yet a fierce individualist, up in arms at the very thought 
of State interference. He combined an interest in Shake- 


* I have purposely refrained from showing this story to Mr. 
Burns, because I am convinced that its hero, recognising that he 
figures in such a light somewhat at the expense of Headlam, would 
for that reason have begged me to suppress it. 
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speare and the ballet, but was comparatively indifferent, in 
later life at least, to the developments of modern drama. He 
viewed dancing from the standpoint of the artist, but in other 
forms of art he was concerned with the moral purpose, so 
that even in his poets he looked for lessons to enforce. 
Finally he was a sacramentarian and also a “ political parson.” 
All these contrasts made him the more humanly interesting, 
resulted in his personality having many facets. And yet 
there was a certain simplicity in him. There were only two 
sorts of people for him—those he liked and therefore had 
faith in, and those in whom he disbelieved. He listened to 
his heart, he trusted boldly to his emotions, especially to his 
sense of pity. There was one class to whose call his ears 
were ever open, to help whom he felt could never be wrong— 
the victims of civilisation, those who had never had a chance, 
the slum child, the street arab, the man whom the schools 
had missed. And for these he battled, these he benefited. 
No man of his time so well deserves as he the title of the 
champion of the outcast and the helpless. 

It is just his sympathy with the weak and with the failures 
of life—that and his independence, his fighting spirit, his 
fearless courage, his scorn for any form of intellectual dis- 
honesty—which appeal to me in Stewart Headlam, and have 
made the writing of his biography a labour of affection rather 
than a toil. Because he was a pioneer, because he was 
independent and unconventional, he suffered. Born later, 
he might have had a happier destiny and held high office in 
the Church. But he would not have cut so gallant a figure. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE END 


HEADLAM first became conscious that his heart was failing, 
as I have said already, while at Mass—on Easter Day, 1923. 
The attack was slight, but it was a warning to him that his 
time might now be short. His, however, was not the type 
of mind to brood over such a prospect; he faced it boldly, 
and then turned back to his work, and went on with it just 
as if there were years still in front of him. At any rate, he 
seems to have decided, he could still count on some months 
of activity; he would make the most of those. His friends 
urged him to “ goslow,” to exercise more care over himself, to 
live more quietly. More than a year after this his doctors 
held out hopes to him of a reprieve if only he were willing 
to vegetate and give both mind and body a complete rest. 
But life under such conditions would have been intolerable 
to him; to be coddled; to be constantly dwelling on his own 
state of health, to forbid this or that to himself as involving 
too much effort, above all, to tear himself from duties that 
had filled his thoughts for thirty-five years—such a scheme 
was not to be contemplated. To linger on was not worth 
while on those terms. 

So he made no change in his routine, and continued to 
frequent the County Hall and the evening schools, though 
with growing signs of weakness, until there was a breakdown 
in February, 1924, during which he was delirious. He rallied 
in the spring, but had a long and serious heart attack in 
June from which he recovered sufficiently to be taken down 
to Norfolk. On his return he got into harness again, but 
even he had soon to admit that his force was spent. 

Meeting him after he had come back from Sheringham, 
Mr. Poel expressed doubts whether the air might not have 
been strong for a man in his delicate state of health. Headlam 
replied, ‘It’s not that, my dear fellow, it’s my heart, my 
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heart,” thumping his chest. That heart had indeed been 
put to a heavy strain. A man cannot go on living at a 
fever-heat of emotion, as he did, cannot feel pity and indigna- 
tion so warmly, cannot share others’ sorrows and troubles 
with his intensity and not put a tax upon his powers. And 
I am not sure that the war did not leave its mark upon him, 
as upon so many men and women of advanced years. The 
ardour of his temperament exposed him to more emotional 
shocks than other elderly folk sustained. There were times 
when he felt himself an encumbrance in such a world, and 
almost grudged himself the food he ate at home while others 
fought to keep him safe. The sacrifice of so many hundreds 
and thousands of young lives filled him with distress. There 
was a humility about him in those days which his friends 
tried hard to discourage. Some of his old Radical associates 
had expected him in view of his political affiliations to take 
up a line of anti-militarism. But he could think only of the 
graves of British boys out in France and Gallipoli. When a 
fellow-priest wrote to him during this era, asking him to 
preach for him at a dedication service, he sent back a refusal 
saying, “I feel that there is only one text on which I could 
possibly preach at a period such as this, and that text is, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’’’ And, of course, all through this 
time, as later, Headlam was overtrying his strength in the 
long day’s work he persisted in doing when turned seventy 
in the cause of education and in the exposure to which he 
subjected himself by night in all sorts of weather. It is not 
surprising that his heart gave out. 

Throughout his last illness, and indeed others, he owed a 
heavy debt to the solicitous nursing of the woman friend of 
whom he always spoke save before strangers as “ Pattie.” 
He acknowledged that debt with characteristic warmth. In 
a codicil to his will, added less than a month before his 
death, he wrote: “I desire to place on record my deep 
gratitude for all that my dear friend, Martha Lugg Wool- 
dridge, has done for me now for many years. Twice during 
the present year she has been instrumental in saving my life, 
and always has she helped me with her practical common 
sense and her devoted affection. It is my wish that all who 
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value me, or my work, should know what they owe to her. 
I, indeed, thank God for having given me throughout a 
difficult life so wise and loving a friend.” 

The closing months of Headlam’s life brought him many 
comforting messages. While he was confined to his room, 
and before his illness had taken a more serious turn, his 
colleagues of the St. Edmund’s Guild determined to show their 
esteem for him and their appreciation of his labours on their 
behalf by making a presentation to him at a dinner. It was 
arranged that the testimonial should take the form of a 
casket of cigars designed and made by the County Council’s 
Arts and Crafts School, in which Headlam was greatly 
interested. But though the guest of honour later on sampled 
the cigars and admired the casket, which he said was suffi- 
ciently large to hold his legal documents, he was not well 
enough to attend the ceremony. 

Mr. Image was among the friends who wrote to cheer 
him during this time of illness, and it was to him in July that 
Headlam boldly announced, “ This is to certify that ] am 
now on the mend, and shall perhaps be at work again next 
week.” After describing his heart attack and the various 
remedies applied, which included bleeding, the sick man 
with his unconquerable vitality remarked, “‘ The revival of 
the eighteenth-century bleeding is rather interesting,’ and 
then went on to say, ‘‘ The doctor says there is no reason 
why this should happen again, but I am to go very slowly 
at present. ... I don’t want too much made of this attack 

. as I don’t want to do anything to risk the Bethnal 
Green seat next March.” 

Here are passages from the last letter he addressed to 

this old friend, some six weeks before his death. 


“TI am forbidden to walk any distance, and even then 
fam] to stop when out of breath; so I would have to drive to 
my work, which, of course, will limit that work consider- 
ably. ... Itis a great come down, and will prevent me 
from doing my most valuable work, which has been im the 
schools.” 


He adds rather quaintly: 


““T have been reading Milton’s prose works. Of course, 
‘ Areopagitica’’ is one of the grandest things in literature, 
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but the rest—one wonders how so great a man can be so 
vulgarly abusive, so utterly without sweet Teasonableness 
in dealing with his opponents. He quite spoils the fine case 
he has against Charles.” 


Milton is mentioned, too, in the following postcard note 
he sent to Dr. Dearmer at this time, in which he will be 
found in his optimism planning out a course of reading on 
his sickbed. 


“T wish you could get your Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History [at King’s College, London] to tell me the best book 
dealing with the history of the Church in England from 
1641 to the Restoration—a summary of the legislation on 
religious, social, or Church matters. I am on the shelf or, 
at any rate, forbidden to do much of my usual work, so am 
trying to educate myself. I have been reading Milton’s 
prose works, What a bully he can be!” 


The note ends with a kindly inquiry on Headlam’s part 
about his correspondent’s son. 

On the same date the invalid wrote to Mrs. Poel acknow- 
ledging a message of sympathy, in the course of which he 
said: 


“ The doctors say that #f I will do this and af I will not 
do that they give me another ten years.... ButI seeno 


reason why, when I do get to my work, I should not be able 
to do it,” 


In this case, too, he does not forget in his weakness to 
think of others, and expresses his joy that “ the Govern- 
ment has recognised your husband’s valuable work.” 

In these sickbed messages a new note is struck, rather 
pathetic to those who knew their Headlam. This fighter for 
liberty, civil and religious, this fiercely independent individ- 
ualist, this man of imperious will, more than once inserts as 
postscript the phrase, “I am very obedient.” Obedient, 
he meant, to the woman friend who had saved his life and 
was nursing him so untiringly. But Headlam obedient to 
anyone! It was a strange departure from his ordinary 
role. 

The event which he rated most important during the 
dragging autumn months was the receipt of the letter 
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quoted below from the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 
October 22, 1924. 


LAMBETH Patace, S.E. 1. 
My DEAR HEADLAM, 


I hear a report—rather vague, and I hope incorrect— 
that you are unwell. 

I hope it is not serious, and that work can go on, for I 
fear that your absence in some circles, educational and other, 
would be bad for “ affairs” in the country. 

“ What a many ”’ years you and I look back across to our 
London experiences. I vividly recall the old Junior Clergy 
days in St. Martin vestry, with Horsley and Dawes and 
Thomas and Hancock and Hill, and a great many more. I 
wonder whether the change since those days is for the better 
or no. 

You, at least, whatever be said about the rest of us, have 
been consistent in your devotion to the cause or causes for 
which you care. God keep and bless you. 

I am, as always, 
Most truly yours, 
RANDALL CANTUAR. 


Headlam died on November 18. The Archbishop’s letter 
came, it will be seen, within a month of the end. The 
patient was in bed, feeling depressed as well as weak, but 
the reading of the note had an electrical effect on him. His 
face cleared, his eyes shone brightly, and he exclaimed, as he 
sat up, ““ Now I feel I can say that I have won.” He soon 
declared himself strong enough to be moved to his chair, and 
from it he dictated an affectionate reply. 

The possession of the Primate’s note brought peace and 
happiness to his last days. Here was someone who under- 
stood him, he felt—someone he revered and admired, who 
at the same time held the highest position in the Church. 
There was no longer any sense of defeat; the bitterness of 
death was past. 

The letter which the Archbishop addressed, after that 
death had come, to Mr. Verinder for publication, has been 
printed in many newspapers, but I should like to add it at 
this point, because it contains his considered judgment. 
Written from Lambeth Palace on November 26, 1924, it 
reads: 
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DEAR MR. VERINDER, 

I do not know to whom I can appropriately write 
about Stewart Headlam except yourself. Your knowledge 
of him goes back to the time I well remember, when he was 
in the full vigour of his earlier buoyancy, and was armed 
with the spirit of adventure and of a somewhat defiant 
championship of causes which he deemed worthy, and this 
in the face of whatsoever unpopularity might be incurred. 
He was one of those men who served his day and generation 
with really remarkable power, but on lines which he had 
carved for himself rather than on any conventional pathway. 
I have always entertained for him the warmest regard, even 
when I felt him to be acting in a manner which seemed to 
me mistaken, or when his manner of championing his cause 
seemed to carry implications or consequences detrimental 
to the best life of the Church of England. He always knew 
his own mind, and I respect a man who goes bravely forward 
in obedience to conscience if, as in Headlam’s case, he has 
deliberately thought things out. To the elementary educa- 
tion of London he has contributed the devotion of a life- 
time, and hundreds of teachers and thousands of children 
owe to him more perhaps than many of them realise. Ihave 

of late years seen very little of him, though at one time we 
were in very constant communication, and sometimes in 
close co-operation, and I had a letter from him only a few 
days before he died. To his old friends like yourself, his 
going hence leaves a very real blank, and in a literal sense 
we can say of his unique personality that we shall not again 
see his exact like. God rest his soul. 

I am yours very truly, 
RANDALL CANTUAR. 


The Bishop of London wrote in similar terms. ‘I grew 
to have an affection for him,” he said, ‘‘ and even when I 
differed from him always acknowledged his honesty and 
sincerity.” 

Headlam often spoke with pride of the fact that the 
Archbishop, when Dean of Windsor, gave him a testimonial 
and pointed out to him that his name required no episcopal 
counter-signature, “‘as we have at Windsor no ‘ diocesan.’ ” 
In the letter under cover of which the then Dean sent the 
testimonial he wrote, “Any qualms I might have as to 
signing it, with respect to the ‘ doctrine of the Church of 
England,’ are due to your, to my mind, painful sermon on 
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“ The Cultus of Our Lady.’ But after re-reading the sermon 
I have come to the conclusion that it can be construed in such 
a sense as not directly to conflict with our foundations.” 

I must tell one last story of Headlam if only to’show that 
his spirit did not change even under the shadow of death. 
In the summer of 1924, while he was seeking to recruit his 
health at Sheringham, the curate son of an old friend, the 
Rey. Arthur Sarson, paid a call on him, and as the visitor 
talked, the older man exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, that’s what we 
were saying forty years ago,” realising afresh that he had 
once shocked his world with sentiments that are taken for 
granted to-day; and as the pair parted at the garden gate, 
he said to the young man who had his future before him, “‘ We 
look to you to carry on the fight.”” Still a fighter ! 

The interment took place on November 24 at East Sheen 
cemetery. A cross of crimson roses was placed on the 
coffin, and the grave was lined with rosemary and roses.* 
Each of the chief mourners wore a sprig of rosemary in 
token of Headlam’s association with the London Shakespeare 
League. Mr. Ben Greet brought from Lambeth a bunch 
of flowers which Mrs. Davidson had picked in the garden 
of the Palace and committed to his charge; along with the 
flowers she sent a touching little poem. The funeral service 
was held at All Souls’, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames, and a 
congregation singularly representative of the interests of 
the dead man’s life included members of all parties of the 


* T cannot refrain from quoting here, if only in a note, those lines 
from William Cory’s ‘“‘ Ionica’’ which Headlam knew by heart 
and mentioned so often in his school visits—they serve so admirably 
as a valedictory over his grave. Here are the verses, recollection of 
which, as he has told us in Chapter III. (p. 19), got him marks at 
Cambridge: 


‘“‘ They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept, as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


“* And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian friend, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.”’ 
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London County Council. A memorial service was also 
held at St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, and was attended 
by head-teachers and teachers of the district and scholars 
from every school in Bethnal Green. At the ensuing 
meeting of the County Council’s Education Committee a 
vote of sympathy and appreciation was passed, leaders of 
the various parties paying tributes which were completed 
by Mr. T. Gautrey in the sentence, “‘ There has been and 
there can be only one Stewart D. Headlam.” 

Many London teachers attended a memorial service which 
was arranged on December 6 at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and the singing was led by a choir of teachers. Among 
the hymns was that poem of Blake’s from which Headlam 
had taken his motto for the Church Reformer. The Rev. 
J. G. Adderley conducted the service, Mr. Selwyn Image 
read the lesson, and Canon Donaldson commemorated in an 
address, “‘a great personality and a great life.” Claiming 
that Headlam was “a great citizen, a true Liberal, a Con- 
servative and a Socialist,” the preacher laid special emphasis 
on one point: 


“ He felt deeply the awful debt which we owed to child- 
life in Britain andin London. He loved your children... . 
He saw in them the creature-image of God, the children 
Christ had redeemed and the nation had neglected. He felt 
towards them as did Gregory the Great in the sixth centur ’ 
the Venerable Bede and St. Chad in the seventh, Dean 
Colet in the sixteenth, and Charles Dickens in the nineteenth 
century. They were to him as to them, the most sacred 
charge given to us by Christ.” 


Among notable tributes that appeared in the Press were 
those of Canon Donaldson in the Green Quarterly, Mr. Harold 
Hodge in the Saturday Review (already quoted), and Mr. 
Adderley in the Guardian. Perhaps, however, the compli- 
ment Headlam would most have appreciated is that which 
the London County Council paid him when it renamed one 
of the Bethnal Green schools, Somerford Street school— 
always a favourite with him because it was in a very poor 
quarter—and styled it the Stewart Headlam School. Other 
memorials projected or accomplished include the endowment 
of a bed at Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, 
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the placing of a memorial tablet on the house in Wilmot 
Street, Bethnal Green, in which he resided in the ’seventies, 
and the establishment of a Shakespeare Prize for competition 
in Council schools, as well as the building of a vestry for All 
Souls’, St. Margaret’s.* 

The bust of Headlam, done by: Mr. Ernest A. Cole, and 
remarkable both as portrait and as work of art, which visitors 
to “ Wavertree’ will remember as having a place in the 
drawing-room, now stands in the County Hall, outside the 
Education Department. The portrait of him which was 
hung on the staircase has gone to the Bethnal Green Museum. 
The books he possessed of and about F. D. Maurice were 
sent to King’s College, and books concerned with dancing 
have been taken over by the Operatic Dancers’ Society, of 
which Adeline Genée is President. Perhaps it is worth 
adding, merely as a matter of record, that Headlam left 
unsettled property of the gross value of £5,743, with net 
personalty £5,645. And I may emphasise in this connection 
a remark already made in the Press—and it is a point worth 
the consideration of his Socialist friends—that at one time, 
in the years during which he could not secure a licence, 
Headlam would have starved; but for his possession of 
private means. That licence, as we know, was refused because 
he encouraged young people to attend the theatre and ballet. 
He lived long enough to hear the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in a City church not only commend the London Shakespeare 
League, but praise the work of his Church and Stage Guild, 
once the victim of episcopal frowns. Times had changed, 
but not Headlam. 


* The vestry, given by Miss Wooldridge, was dedicated by Bishop 
Gore on November 22, 1925. 
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